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;j^'tibfrglrs all4*y- liappoiis to I>o iu my casi" n : !i >* " 
t'ciitio Tanway,traiu<aioroiimilji» . solliu.iw ^ 
im-uy MCll} thpugb i uever cute* it by clini. ri 
I. -t" (^in)ly inkot ^'^AttAT* Tb(> ftnnoc Ixt \v:^.>ii 1 1 \ 
iij]--ruJ)le Itne liolaMIC llou^cs l$ti()i wKi'T u\.i' 
Ojp itjom iu wlif<fl^. Zflmi writing. " A jruttfr luiv..* 
ih^ifQ.tlfe TnTOUle. Tli« alley is unusually noi-» 
wall raj;(ced and dirty children, qu.irrellin) ' 
V EiiiiCD— ftlsQ ragged—aiKt^'tfrnuken men. A. 
til rse are hideous with dirt. I do not belntve tl ii 
%'^ ' h en wa»h tlielr faces ooM iu a week, llow tltf . 
'H 4ir creatures manage to treatbe in ttione sma.fl ( 
k>^v rooDi8, with 11:08 in tiiein,itifl hard to MfL, 
In hot weatljcrthe whole population g»;ts out ort^' 
drrurs aH luuch as p03.<(iblc. SwUt a dozen of tht^i 
old uien befsof vou as you pm alon*:. There art / 
ouh or two birds kept, ajul there are cats— tlip^' 
hiuht of the latter, torii^rod mai\i;y skcIetoiiH, aa-i^ 
Mii>[r p^reatlyto thci;eneraU^ainahIeappearan(»> ' 
uf Mho place. One very OlOMNpinday raorntn<j: I I 
wns- about to pass aloiiijJjjIU^allnv for time'H sau<.- 
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a gab. wan a quite sufflclent key to- all the rest of ,-. 
the F^pcctael9^ i|y0|.iffMA« oiulkiin;; a child 
and both IdfttBT "Vffli * VlloUlpI^-tllvy were coi i' 
taiuly fat enough. The woman's apolo^v-- 
for a body-linen garment was rent, and'. ' 
cmidnc suddenly round the corner asli 
I did, fpaw as she got up with an execration to i^n . 
IiidiiorK, I Paw, to Hi)eak plain Eufi:li?«h,— but no, p 
camiot speak plain Kn^Iieib,— the woman and oliildu" 
were one ma88 of pink from tbft bites of vermin. 
Thlfiisnautfeatinc: to read, but it tvas more nan- - 
snaine to see; and, as I have t^aid, I turned away. 
4liic^ I ventured, driven by my natural ourio^itv. 
to \%ulk down by tbeback of one stde of this aiu>y. ' 
7 here again I sow, among other thin;;s, a wont an | 
Mill more nearly uncladi who made imlescribabte i 
ce^iure^ and called lifter me. But that was notii- j 
3ti^. It was my no-^e that ^ulterod; and throu2!i ] 
my nose my whol ■ system, fb^ve never rep^arrd i 
tfuit experiment* Aud about the morals of Koui^h's ' 
aJty? Well, before going down the i)a<k i 
vf it that day I bad taken care tn i 
leave my watch on the mantel-piore; but. I 
In fict, I snw no human creature there except ih»; ; 
^hameU!«>B woman. I «»nly saw and smelt unutioi- \ ' 
ahjc things. But you will, of course, be prcpircd 
to licar that in Kongh's alley there is phjutv of i 
diniikennesit. Here the women drink gin till they i 
caiLiiot strand and till they forget the lowest foruA | 
ofdtcency. I have seen— on that open pavement, , 
wlEiiiu a stone's throw of a busy thoroughfare— ' 
1 have seen— no, that must alRo go unwritten. If 
itny policeman i^hould read tho«e lines he mav 
draw mwn his private reeollectlon* ot the drunlc- 
AiiVt^ e^dls at the .station-houses. Here, too. there 
is wife-beating. Here there is gambling. Indeed 
at midnight, and after midnight, gambling and 
boozing are carried cm so commonly in the beer 
shoi)s about here that I cannot possibly believe 
the police are ignorant of the fact», though I do 
not hke to afMUM that they are bribed. i[ere is 
the house or den Ifi which tne man commits incest 
with bis daughter, aged sixteen, in the very room 
in which his wife is lying-in with her seventh or 
eighth cuild; and when she coroplams of the— the 
dls^conrtesy, shall we say ?— not daring to hope for 
morality in such a p^ace— he smashes the windows, 
patt ont her last blink of Are with her last 
cfatop of tea, lays the tongs about her back, 
and half kills the baby in his eagerness to hit hor 
on the bi easts. And here, too,— to end a sicken- 
ing story ..and let in a breath of sweet air,— here 
the mifluonary is to be seen on his rounds ; here 1 
have Men one or two lovely children; here I have^ 
watched a noor coster lad gradually making his 
way up in tue fifth and watercress line till ho has 

Sot a donkey and gone to a better neigbborhoid. 
.nd, almost in the all^ itwif, azD .two or three 
very decent families. OviB^e, tbe li^ad is a seeu- 
lanat; of the otbetitteliUm U»aii>»\w^Vpx \savvi^ 
teetoftaller. Close •1yyYiKifl«i'^<)>i3^<)^ ^^^«'c<^ "^^ 
more than one \ieeM»i8p— on* oi&l»^ "^ 
tually in the place. . 
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FIRST REPORT. 



TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed by Your 
Majesty to inquire into the present state of large towns 
and populous districts in England and Wales, with re- 
ference to the matters hereunder specified : — 

" The causes of disease among the inhabitants. sutamemof 

" The best means of promoting and securing the pub- c/mmta.km*! 
lie health, under the operation of the laws and regula- 
tions now in force, and the usages at present prevailing 
with regard to — 

" Tlie drainage of lands ; 

** The erection, drainage, and ventilation of buildings ; 

" And the supply of water in such towns and districts, 
whether for purposes of health, or for the better protec- 
tion of property from fire, and — 

" How far the public health and the condition of the 
poorer classes of the people of this realm, and the salu- 
Drity and safety of their dwellings may be promoted by 
the amendment of such laws, regulations, and usages ;" 
and to report our proceedings from time to time ; Humbly 
certify, in manner following, our proceedings in the exe- 
cution of Your Majesty's Commission. 

We desire, in the first place, to express the sense 
which we entertain of the importance of the subject 
committed to us, not only as involving general benefit to 
the public, but especially a gradual improvement in the 
moral and physical condition of large numbers of Your 
Majesty's poorer subjects. We have entered upon these 
duties witn an earnest hope of being able in due time to 
fulfil the benevolent intention of Your Majesty's Com- 
mission. 

We con£ne this our First Report to a Wiei ^ta\jevTveiA.^^{^ JS^ 
of our proceedings, and to a notice of such t^otWoxl^ ol^^'***^'^^ 
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the evidence, reports, and other documentary information 
which will l)est display the course of our inquiry, and the 
advance we have made to the attainment of the ol>ject of 
Your Majesty's Commission. Several investigations are 
yet in progress, the results of which it is necessary for us 
to receive and to consider in connection with the facts 
already in our possession, l)efore we can form a matured 
opinion upon the nature of the measures which we maj 
hereafter consider it to be our duty to recommend fa 
Your Majesty. 
lamiaaUoQt of Having obtaincd the information, respecting the ope- 
l^iKSd. ^"" ration of the laws now in force, which had been col 
lected under previous inquiries, and had been laid befon 
Parliament, or could be acquired from other sources, w< 
proceeded to examine before the Board such persons a 
were prepared from long experience or observation b 
give tneir testimony upon the general subject, or upoi 
specific topics of inquiry. The evidence referred to i 
appended to this Report. Among the principal witnesse 
upon the general subject arc physicians, whose attentioi 
had been specially ditected on former occasions to th 
examination of the causes of disease among the poore 
classes, and to the means for prevention, which com 
within the provisions of the existing law, or for the at 
tainment of which further legislation is required. 
iSd^lrSTw ^^^ would refer, in the first instance, to the evidenc 
ig^'wuwif of Dr. N. Arnott^ and Dr. Southwood Smith.- wh 
Ser^^it. * have stated to us the results of their continued and lateg 
observations ; and also to the evidence of Dr. Guy,^ Di 
Aldis,* Dr. Rigby,"^ and ]\Ir. Toynbee,^ who have ha 
extensive practice in hospitals and dispensaries. Thi 
evidence, with that of Mr. Ward/ displays their op 
nion and experience, that defective drainage, neglect c 
house and street cleansing, ventilation, and imperfec 
supplies of water, contribute to produce atmospheric in 
purities which affect the general health and physict 
condition of the population, generating acute, chronic 
and ultimately organic disease, especially scrofulous affec 
tions and consumption,® in addition to the fevers an 

* Vol. i., p. 45. * Vol. i., p. 1. » Vol. i., p. 89. * Vol. i., p. 1 1 
* Vol. L, p. 1 1 7. « Vol. i., p. 67. ' Vol. i., p. 4 1. » Vol. i., pp. 60, 6 
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other forms of disease, to which public attention has 
hitherto been chiefly directed by previous sanatory in- 
quiries, and which are more distinctly noticed in the re- 
tpms annually laid before Parliament under the provisions 
rf the Registration Act. 

Our first investigations relating to drainage were di- ,^*^jgpj2 a 
reeled to the condition of the metropolitan districts ; we ""^J^ to' K 
examined the chairmen and chief officers of the several i!^ttw~- 
Commissions of Sewers respecting their usages and regu- 
lations; and architects and builders as to the difficulties 
which have hitherto interfered with the adoption of a 
better system of house drainage. 

We then extended our investigations, and for that pur- {J^^^^jJ^^y 
pose we prepared a letter enclosing a series of questions, ^«^^^5^^;}*,^ 
tiramed by the Board, which, with a letter from Your "^J^j^jg^ 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, we transmitted to the numieipal iuid other public 
officers in fifty towns where the rate* of mortality ap- 
peared by the returns of the registers of deaths, witli a few 
noeptions, to be the highest. These include the largest 
manufacturing towns and the principal port« after London, 
aDd contain a population of more than three millions of 
persons. 

Elach of these towns was afterwards visited by one of the 
Commissioners, who examined on the spot the general 
Goudition of the town, and of the most crowded and the 
most unhealthy districts, making personal inquiries of the 
inliabitauts, and hearing such statements as were made by 
them, or respecting tiiem, by medical and other officers. 
Some of these investigations, both local and on specific 
subjects, are yet in progress. 

We have great satisfaction in representing to Your Ma- fy ^J^f^ 
jesty that in these local inquiries a lively and cordial in- °'u^'ofli< 
terest was taken by the inhabitants ; the Commissioners '^i^'*** 
were everywhere well received, and obtaiijcd ready assist- 
ADee from persons of every clabs and denomination. 

lu additicMi to these our investigations, we promoted re- 
newed inquiries by others into the sanatory state of several 
toims and populous districts,^ more especially of those 



^ Liverpool, Preston, York, Nottingham. 
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places where the growth of the population has been at- 
tended by a high rate of mortality. Some of these re- 
newed inquiries have been of a closer and of a more 
comprehensive nature than those previously made, and 
have been conducted by persons of special qualifications 
from long attention to the subject, and acquaintance with 
the habits and condition of the population, thus possess- 
ing the best means of insuring approximation to accuracy. 

As an example, of a town chiefly commercial, the Report 
relating to Liverpool, by Dr. Duncan,^ physician to the 
Liverpool Dispensary, shows the great extent of mortality, 
of which the local authorities and the principal inhabitants 
appear to have been, up to a recent period, unaware, but 
which has been fully established by the returns in the 
registers of deaths. Competent witnesses^ concur in ascrib- 
ing such an extent of mortality to the general want of 
drainage and cleansing, ill-conditioned dwellings, defec- 
tive ventilation, scanty supplies of water, and to other 
causes capable of remedy. 

As an instance of a population almost entirely engaged 
in manufactures, whose increasing numbers have also 
been accompanied by a progressive diminution of the mean 
age at death, as appears from an examination of the paro- 
chial and other registers, we submit the Report upon the 
Sanatory State ot Preston, by the Rev. Mr. Clay,^ and 
a committee of the inhabitants of that town. 

The Report of Mr. Hawksley,* on the Condition of 
the Labouring Population of the Town of Nottingham, 
affords an example of widely different rates of mortality 
prevalent in different districts, and among different chisses 
in the same town. 

The returns obtained from the Ecclesall Bierlow Re- 
gistration District of the mortality^ as well as the rate of 
the births, which obtains amongst the artisans chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture of cutlery at Sheffield,* ex- 
hibits the different rates of mortality prevalent among 
artisans of similar occupations, when resident in the 
closer parts of the town, or in the more open suburbs. 

To afford further information with respect to the exten- 

» Vol. i.. p. 122. « Vol. i., pp. 3, 50, 107. 3 Vol. i.. p. 165. 

* Vol. i., p. 318. * Vol. i., p. 271. 
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give influence of one particular cause, namely, defective 
drainage, on another class of artisans engaged in one 
general occupation, we append the returns, which exhibit 
the results of a local inquiry, of the different rates of 
mortality prevalent in the well and ill-drained streets, 
almost, exclusively occupied by the manufacturers of 
stockings, at Leicester.^ The report of Mr. Holland, sur- 
geon, of Chorlton-upon-Medlock,^ presents an instance 
of the decrease in the rates of mortality that may be 
effected by the proper drainage of streets. 

The further advance made in the investigation of the 
causes of mortality is displayed in the Report of Dr. Lay- 
cock,' tracing back, for upwards of two centuries, the 
operation of hke physical causes, in the production of 
different forms of epidemic disease prevalent under similar 
conditions, always in the greatest intensity in the same 
quarters in the ancient metropolitan city and county town 
of York. — ^These Reports present examples of causes of 
mortality capable of removal, and which were found to 
prevail in a greater or less degree in each of the towns 
and populous districts examined by the members of this 
Commission. 

On an examination of the state of the existing lawntenaniM 
respecting drainage, it appears that the Statute of Sewers, S^SfOTdSiJ 
23 Henry VIII. c. 5, under the provisions of which the 
principal Conmiissions of Sewers for the metropolis are 
issued, chiefly contemplates the drainage of surface waters. 
This statute, with other general laws* applicable to the 
drainage of parts of the metropolis, has given rise to a 
difference of opinion in regard to the powers conferred by 
them for the extension of new sewers. By some Com- 
missions it is considered that, even for the above limited 
purpose, the authority is restricted to the repair or diver- 
sion of drains and sewers already in existence. 

The provisions of subsequent local Acts, even of a late 
date, which give the power of forming new sewers, both 
in the metropolis and other towns, still contemplate chiefly 
ihe construction of works for the drainage of surface 
iraters. The evidence shows that of the works hitherto 

i Vol. i., p. 269. » Vol. i., p. 202. 3 Vol. I., p. 217. 

< 3Jac. I. c. 14 ; 2 W. & M. sess. 2. c. B. 
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executed the greater part have been constructed only on 
demands for the removal of pressing inconveniences, and 
for the drainage of particular places. 

The witnesses state that for the most part the usages at 
present prevailing, and the bye-laws in force under the 
authority of these statutes, have been (until two or three 
of the Commissions in the metropolis adapted their sewer- 
age to the house drainage), framed with a view to the 
maintenance of the drainage of surface water only, and 
without reference to that system which is now admitted 
by all the medical witnesses to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the public health, to the condition of the poorer 
classes, and the salubrity of their dwellings, namely, 
house-drainage and sewerage, and the constant removal of 
all decomposing vegetable or animal refuse, much of 
which might be eiFected by means of the proper applica- 
tion of water. 

In some of the larger and most crowded towns, all en- 
trance into thf^ sewers by house-drains, or drains from 
water-closets or cess-pools, is prohibited under a penalty. 
In other places, including a part of the metropolis, the en- 
trance of house-drains is commonly deemed the concession 
of a privilege, subjected to regulations and separate pro- 
ceedings, with attendant expenses, tending to restrict the 
use of the sewers for these most important purposes, or to 
confine the advantage to the wealthy. 

In the local Acts we have examined, and in the bye- 
laws and usages in force under their authority, the use of 
the main drains is restricted under penalties from that 
which, if they were properly constructed and sufficiently 
supplied with water, it is stated, might be one of their 
most important services — namely, the rapid, efficient, and 
economical cleansing of a town of surface refuse, mud, and 
filth. 

These local Acts are found to be incomplete in various 
respects ; they do not contemplate, nor do they contain, 
any provision for a previous general survey of the whole 
extent of the area proper to be included for a perfect 
system of drainage, which engineers examined on the sub- 
ject 8tate> should be comprehended under the same au- 
tbonty, in order to carry out measures at once eSycvexiV ^xA 
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economical ; neither do they embrace the consideration of 
Ae separate works which should be comprised within 
such area ; and they do not provide securities for the 
proper qualifications of the paid officers, to construct and 
superintend the maintenance of such works economically as 
well as efficiently. 

Several of the local Improvement Acts confer no juris- 
diction beyond the public Ixighways, and give the autho- 
rities no powers to drain or cleanse the courts, alleys, and 
closes inhabited by the poorer classes. In several im- 
portant towns which possess no separate legislative provi- 
aoDS, it appears that the existing drainage, commonly most 
defective, has been carried out under the powers given by 
the general Highway Act. In many towns the powers 
given are neglected, and in most of them imperfectly ex- 
ercised. 

It appears from the unanimous statement of the visit- Jay S™ fi 
mg Commissioners, in addition to an examination of the ^/7^w 
replies of the 50 towns on tlie subjects of drainage and *"«• 
cleansing, that in scarcely one place can the drainage or 
sewerage be pronounced to be complete and good, while in 
seven it is indifferent, and in 42 decidedly bad^ as regards 
the districts inhabited by the poorer classes. The inves- 
tigations within the several towns of the arrangements for 
house as connected with street cleansing, present nearly the 
same results. 

It appears that the local statements and opinions on 
what is deemed to be good^ can only be received with re- 
ference to the imperfect standards known in those places. 
In the answers it is often stated that the drainage of a 
town is good, where it has been found that only the prin- 
cipal streets have main drains or sewers, and where the 
houses in those streets are but imperfectly provided with 
bouse or branch drains ; while the most crowded portions 
of the town, those most densely inhabited by the poorer 
dasses, are utterly neglected, and have no drainage, the 
refuse being allowed to accumulate and decompose in 
open cfaannSfi and pools, or to run into open and stagnant 
ditches in the immediate vicinity of the houses. 

' P. xxxiV, et seq. 
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lev or ^ The legislative measures more recently proposed for i 
S'SdHii^*- the sanatory improvement of towns have been directed 
iBMamct. ^jjjgQy ^^ ^Yie extension of sewers into new districts. 
Competent witnesses^ have stated that these measures, 
being unaccompanied by any securities for efficiency and 
economy of construction, would only lead to the extension 
of works under the present system, in many particulars 
defective, and entailing unnecessary expense, 
I The measures proposed for the formation of house- 
drains have been on a scale and principle of construction, 
which the evidence brought before us shows to be fre- 
quently erroneous ; they have hitherto included no prin- 
ciple or provision for the distribution over a series of years 
of the rates for defraying the expense, which, if levied 
by one collection, would, as shown in evidence,^ often 
entirely absorb the immediate rents or profits of owners, 
and of the holders of short interests, who might derive 
but little benefit from the permanent works. 
MjBjjwMto Evidence^ has been produced before us, demonstrating 
SiWiSin- *^*^* drains, when in other respects properly constructed, 
^jwHjdoui would confer little comparative benefit, if no provision be 
i«w. " made for the introduction of supplies of water sufficient to 
cleanse them. Instances are adduced where such drains 
have only extended existing evils. 

In districts in which both house and main drains exist, 
or are in course of extension, on an imperfect system, we 
have received strong evidence,* showing that as these 
sewers and drains are so formed as to allow decomposing 
refuse to accumulate, and to permit the escape of emana- 
tions into the streets or houses, the inhabitants do not de- 
rive a benefit in proportion to the expense incurred. 

In the examination of the Chairman* of the Westminster 
division of sewers, will be found recited some of tlie me- 
dical testimony and complaints as to the effect of the 
emanations from the sewers which pass through the 
Strand, and other portions of that division of the metro- 
polis. Mr. Dyce Guthrie,* surgeon, who has paid great 
attention to the subject of house-drainage, and who has 
carefully examined the works of extensive districts, ex- 

^ VoL ii.,pp. 117, 169. « Volii., pp. 147, \69, * Vo\,\. v*^^\ \\.,^.\T\. 
^ VoJ. j\,pp.22, 108, 120; iL,p.249. » Vol.\\.,v.\9\. *No\/\\.>\).'i.^\. 
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plains the action of any partial system, and suggests, in 
oommon with other witnesses — engineers, architects, 
boilders, and others, the necessity of including the proper 
application of supplies of water, the private house-drainage, 
the subordinate as well as the main drains under one 
system of scientific construction and management. Dr. 
Rigby/ physician to the General Lying-in Hospital, in 
York-road, adduces the example of an obstruction in a 
drain to show the evil effects that will ensue, unless the 
connection of the internal works for a complete house- 
dnunage, and the works of external main drainage^ be 
made necessary and component parts of an efficient 
Bieasure. 

The medical witnesses have brought before us facts in JJ^"^^ 
suppoi-t of their strongly urged and unanimous opinion, jjjju^f-^ 
that no population can be healthy, which live amid cess- jj^^«»n; 
pools, or upon a soil permeated by decomposing animal JJjJJ^''' 
or vegetable refuse, giving off impurities to the air in their dr«iM. 
kmses and in the streets. They state the necessity of 

Csventing all accumulations of stagnant refuse in or near 
uses, and of substituting a system of house-drainage and 
ckansing, aided by the introduction of better supplies of 
water into the houses. They have brought forward in- 
stances where the main drains or sewers were tolerably 
well formed, and subordinate or house-drains attached, 
but where from the want of properly directed supplies of 
water both house-drains and sewers only acted as extended 
cess-pools.^ 

In consequence of these facts, and others brought before 
U8, connecting personal and household uncleanliness, a low 
state of health, and extensive disease, with the deficiency 
and impurity of the supplies of water in the districts in- 
habited by the poorer classes, we directed our special 
inquiries to those existing arrangements, to which these 
defects were attributed. 

We find that the laws in force, and the usages at pre- ^^"^l^ 
sent prevailing with regard to the supply of water to the!!^t«r«toird. 
great majority of towns and districts investigated, provide 
only for carrying the mains through the principal streets. 
Upon an examination of the measures geneT«\\^ ^^o\\ft^ 

' ^«/. /^p. ///. * Vol. i. pp. 22, 50 ; Vol. \\.\i-\n. 
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and in force under the provisions of these laws, and the 
plans proposed to the legislature for their improvement^ 
it appears that they all stop short of a most important 
pointy namely, measures for carrying supplies under an 
economical and properly regulated system, into the habitan 
tions of the poorer consumers. In a large proportion of 
' the poorer districts the inhabitants have only out-door 
\ supplies by means of stand-pipes or common tanks or 
wells. In many instances they are obliged to fetch water 
from considerable distances from their dwellings, at much 
inconvenience, delay, labour, and expense ; in many towns 
they are dependent for supplies either on collections of 
rainwater, or on water taken from adjacent streams, or 
pumped from springs, frequently liable to be polluted. 
dWonrfAjL Upon tlie examination of the statements and answers 
^Trappitf from the towns to which our inquiries have been directed, 
{ it appears that only in six instances could the arrange- 
ments and the supplies be deemed in any comprehensive 
sense good ; while in thirteen they appear to be indiflFerent, 
and in thirty-one so deficient as to be pronounced bad, and, 
80 far as yet examined, frequently inferior in purity.^ 

The expense and various inconveniences entailed by the 
existing modes of supply by common stand-pipes or tanks, 
and the frequent and increasing pollution of the springs 
supplying the wells in some densely peopled districts, are 
stated in the evidence of Mr. Quick,^ engineer, who has the 
management of the works of the Southwark Water 
Company. 

The same witness describes a district in which, until a 
properly devised system of house-drainage be adopted, 
additional supplies of water, carried into houses, would 
frequently only increase the damp of the house, and the 
causes of disease, as well as of the dilapidations of the 
premises. In the evidence of Mr. Toynbee,^ Mr. Liddle,* 
Mr. Quick,^ and Dr. Aldis,^ facts are stated showing the 
impurities and deterioration in water comparatively pure 
at its source, caused by the common mode of intermittent 
supply, which renders necessary the use of butts or tanks, 
especially in the manufacturing districts, and in towns and 

» Vol. i., p. xxxiv. et seq. « Vol. ii., p. 117. ' Vol. i., p. 8 1 . 
* Vol. i., p. 106. 5 Vol. ii., p. 128. « Vol. i., p. 1 12. 
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dflDieljr populated neighbourhoods where there is much 
nioke, and other impurities. 

The general facts disclosed in the course of our inquiry, couiMor lu. 
lei us to seek out and carefully examine all tried and sue* m^n^reuot 
cessfiil measures of improvement that we could find in use. p"*"^*"*- 

The important advantages afforded by a constant supply 
of pure water kept on nignt and day, and superseding the 
necessity for the use and expense of water-butts and tanks, 
are stated in the evidence of Mr. Hawksley,^ engineer to 
the Trent Water Works in the town of Nottingham, 
founded on an experience during twelve years, of an im- 
poved mode of supply introduced into that town. 
The evidence of Mr. Anderton,^ manager of the Preston 
Water Works, gives the experience of a similar mode of 
npply during ten years in that town ; and tlie evidence of 
Mr. Thoni,^ engineer of the Shaws Water Works at 
Greenock^ supports these views. From the cities of Phi- 
ladelphia and New York,** we have received information 
of much interest and importance in answer to the inquiries 
addressed by us, showing the successful operation of a 
mtem of a constant and ample supply of water adopted in 
taose cities. 

The evidence of Mr. Mylne,* the experienced engineer 
of the New River Company, shows the improvements in 
{HJQciple and detail which he has proposed for new dis- 
tricts. Mr. Ashton^ of Hyde, and Mr. Smith^ of Preston, 
owners of tenements occupied by the labouring classes, 
state their experience of the advantages in household and 
personal cleanliness, in health and direct saving of money, 
derived from the improvements effected by the extension 
of the supplies of water into the houses of their tenants. 

Statements are made in the evidence upon this particular Evidence r*i 
blanch of our inquiry recommending the improved system •xxvvn^»oty 

t s. A. irx i.U*U xl , at high press 

oft constant supply of water at nigh pressure, as the most for the extm 
efficient means that have been yet introduced for the ar- *" 
Fuigement of supplies of water for the extinction of fires. 
The very important informatiqu collected on this head is 
Doatained in the answers (which also show the reduction 
iiat has been effected in the rates of insurance) from the 

' Vol. ji., p. 29. * Vol. ii.^ p. 148. 3 Vol. ii., p. 1. -* Vol. ii., p. 136. 
» Vol. ii., p. 101. « Vol. ii., p. 99. ^ Vol. ii., p. 146. 
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cities of Philadelphia and New York, — in Mr. Hawkfr 
ley's statement of experience at Nottingham/ in that rf 
Mr. Anderton, at Preston,^ — and in that of Mr. Quick,* 
in relation to the arrangements made for the protection of ^ 
valuable warehouse property situated in the vicinity of 
those mains of the South wark Water Company which ane 
always kept charged at high pressure. Mr. Wicksteed^ 
states that he has recommended the adoption of simiLut 
arrangements for parts of the city of Cork, 
couneof Tlic witncsses have uniformly stated that the great 
»2i*ofihe* obstacle to the extensive voluntary adoption of impro?^ 
itotSe' ments and works of admitted necessity, such as tenants' 
SfSnIuSS" communication-pipes for supplies of water, or new drains 
omnen . ^^^ ^j^^ drainage of houses, is the great expense of im- 
mediate outlay, which has been usually charged upou 
the owners or upon the occupiers, who are called upon U> 
pay at once for permanent works (frequently imperfect and 
unnecessarily expensive), in which they have a very limited 
interest. 

The cost of maintaining and extending such works, ia 
many cases for distant districts, and the irregular manner 
in which the collections are made, often levied at uncertain 
intervals, are represented to have given rise to further ob- 
jections. 

The character of the evidence we have received of the 
oppressive effect of the immediate charges, and the obstruc- 
tions they create to the improvement of the lower class of 
tenements, and the benefits anticipated from the adoption 
of an improved mode of defraying the expense, will be 
seen in the evidence of Mr. Jeremiah Little* and Mr. 
Bratt,^ builders and owners of houses in the metropolis 
occupied by the labouring classes ; in the evidence ot Mr. 
Biers," a builder, and Mr. W. Hickson,® an owner of tene- 
ments of a higher description, also in the metropolis ; of 
Mr. Corbett,^ Mr. Wroe,^^ and Mr. Hopkins,^^ of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Kaye,** of Huddersfield. 
rMofinquir^ Wc havc iuquircd carefully as to the practicability of 
!cJ!l^*Sl!r reducing the expenses of works for house and main 

1 Vol. ii., p. 28. » Vol. ii., p. 148. » Vol. ii., p. 132. * Vol. ii., p. 15. 
6 Vol. ii., p. 304. « Vol. ii., p. 310. ' Vol. ii., p. 291. » Vol. ii.. p. 230. 
• Vol. il. p. 824. JO Vol. ii., p. 341. " Vol. ii., p. 345. » Vol. ii. p 33 1. 
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drainage, and for carrying supplies of pure water into all ^^^^^^ 
houses, so as to bring them within the pecuniary means of p'o^«»«"« 
Ae poorest class of inhabitants. 

Mr. Anderton, manager of the Preston Water-works, 
shows that the cost of new supplies may be reduced to one- 
aith of the former expense, if the use of water-butts be 
dbpensed with in new districts, by the adoption of the 
principle of a constant instead of the present intermittent 
supply, and if the tenants' communication- pi pes be com- 
prehended in one contract for construction and main- 
teoance. Mr. Quick, engineer of the Southwark Water 
Company, states in his evidence founded on data from ex- 

Sience in the metropolis, that the expense for the imme- 
te outlay might be reduced to one-fourth of the existing 
diarge.^ The evidence of Mr. Hawksley exhibits the 
ttture of the data for his most important conclusion, that 
fte result^ accomplished in the town of Nottingham, is of 
possible attainment in many other extensive town districts 
mthis country, and that an abundant supply of pure water 
may be carried into each of the lowest class of tenements, 
it a charge (giving a fair remuneration for the capital in- 
vested) which might not exceed 5s. a year, or about one 
penny weekly for each tenement.^ The same witness 
states, the small additional cost at which the water may 
be filtered, when requisite, and describes the precautions 
necessary to insure its purity. 

The same witnesses state, with reference to house- 
drainage, that a saving may be effected of from one-half 
to one-third of the existing charges by the substitution of 
impermeable tube tile-drains of a superior construction,' 
for the common brick drains, which allow the decomposing 
liquid refuse to permeate through the foundations. Other 
competent witnesses state that, in many cases, the incon- 
venience of carrying the house-drains under the front 
rooms of houses and across wide streets may be avoided, 
and the whole expense be greatly reduced by a better ar- 
rangement, by leading them into small barrel drains, 
carried along the back of the tenements. 

It appears by the adoption of an improved form of 
sewer in the Holborn and Finsbury division, that, in what 

» VoL it, p. 131. 8 Vol. ii., p. 47. ^ Vol. ii., pp. 71, 366, et seti. 
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are termed first-class sewers/ the expense of constructioD 
has been reduced from 21*. to 15*. per foot, and of the 
sewers for side streets from 15*. to 10*., amd in some 
cases to 8*. 6e/. per foot ; and, by an improved construction, 
the expense of traps to prevent the esca|)e of foul air from 
gully-shoots into the streets, is reduced from 30*. to 10*. 
each, while in other metropolitan districts the charge for 
putting in each trap is still 3/. In the same division, by 
the adoption of a system of cleansing by flushing or 
flooding with water, the accumulation of deposits of de- 
composing substances has been prevented in a large pro- 
portion of the sewers ; and by rendering unnecessary the 
mode of cleansing by hand labour and cartage (at once 
unhealthy and expensive), 50 per cent, of the former 
expense has been saved. 
for iho The investigation of such details has appeared to us to 
lail?'"**' be of the highest practical importance, as affecting the 
question of expense and efficiency. The statements we 
have received, are subject to considerable modifications in 
different places, from the vailing prices of labour and ma- 
terials ; but hitherto, tit almost every step in the progress 
of this detailed inquiry, it appears that the practical course 
of efficient improvement is not incompatible with the re- 
duction of existing pecuniary charges, independent of the 
vast gain in the public health, convenience, and comfort. 

Mr. Foden,* architect, in his evidence affords examples 
of works in use, and gives instances in support of similar 
conclusions advanced by other practical witnesses, that 
under appropriate arrangements water may be earned into 
houses, proper house-drains and means of cleansing intro- 
duced, and branch-sewers formed at nearly one-half the 
annual or weekly expense now incurred for the proper 
cleansing of the cesspools alone. 

We have appended an estimate made by Mr. Coulthart,^ 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, of the expense of all the works 
deemed requisite for the sanatory improvement of that 
town, as contrasted with the pecuniary saving of the ex- 
penses attendant upon excessive sickness and mortality. 
MUMofinqutry To thc subjcct of tlic advantage to be derived from the 
SioJra^thc sale and improved application of the refuse and sewage of 

J Vo/. il., p. J7I. « Vol. ii., p. 3U. » Vol. i., p. 311. 
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towns, to the purposes of agriculture, we have directed Jj^'^j^^i'^^ 
and are directing our inquiries. In addition to the in- pr^'2>n*!" 
stance of the application of a part of the refuse of Edin- 
kirgh to agricultural production, which has already been 
Blade public, we append an account which we have ob- 
tained of a similar application in long and successful 
inractioe at Milan/ Mr. James Dean^ states that this system 
IS adopted at Ashburton in Devonshire. This topic is il- 
lustrated by the evidence of Captain Vetch,^ who has paid 
much attention to this question, and has had occasion to 
report upon it after the survey of two towns with a view to 
the adoption of measures for their sanatory improvement ; 
— ^the subject is further elucidated by Mr. Roe,^ who was 
called upon to make surveys, for the drainage of Derby 
and Eton. 
In the course of the investigation at Hull, an instance inq«ir} a.u 

i* i» t ^ 11 ' P 11 ' mean* of ob 

ot a consolidated collection ot all improvement rates, asy'"*'**?**^*^" 

11 r»i-i 1111 'It j^tion* to 

well as of all G^eneral and local taxes, was met with, and -i****** ™»" 
has been recommended to our attention, as obviating some tion.tomew 

rig. • £• m 'in woikt. 

oi the inconveniences ot a separate and specuu rate for 
local improvements, and of preventing the vexation and 
expense incurred by separate collections of the diflFerent 
rates for existing works. The advantage of this consoli- 
dated collection is displayed in the evidence of Mr. Fox of 
ScuUcoates.^ 

The evidence recited generally recognizes that principle ^°""7,*;^\*j 
of Wislation to be iust and acceptable, which has been p«^"^ip»eof 

O --,,_•', ,- i ,- , spreading Hu 

8U£ffi:e8tea tor lighteninff the burthens ol luture improve- ri'iucedciiui 

P" , I'l r 1 1 oviTaUftmo 

nients, by spreadmg the expense ot the outlay over an >•««. 
extended period, so that the cost might be repaid within a 
reasonable time, with interest, by an annual rate^ or by an 
addition to the rent, unless where the persons interested 
choose to perform the work themselves under proper re- 
gulations, or where they prefer liquidating the charge at 
once. But the application of this principle, which would 
in so many instances do away with objections to improve- 
ments on the ground of the immediate expense, and which 
would require to be accompanied by securities for the 
protection of absent parties, is a subject demanding further 
inquiry and consideration. 

» Vol. il, p. 4P3. « Vol jj., p. 407. » Vol. u., p. 438. » Vol. ii., p. 1 76. 
• Vol iu, p. 340. 
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tjj^iwiuirj "^e have directed our inquiries into the evils attendant 
on the over-crowding of dwellings, and on the bad con- 
struction and imperfect ventilation of houses, and the 
defective regulations for the width of courts, alleys, and 
streets, causes which are represented as contributing largely 
to the extension of disease. 

The evidence collected exhibits the great benefits derived 
from the introduction of ventilation, at an expense compa- 
ratively inconsiderable. Dr. Arnott^ explains the means 
which he has devised for that purpose, and which he re- 
presents to be cheap, simple, and efficient. Mr. Toynbee" 
instances the successful application of one of those means 
to some of the over-crowded rooms, occupied both by 
artisans and by persons of the poorer class in the metro- 
polis. The evidence of Dr. Rigby,' already referred to, 
shows the importance of ventilation in rendering suc- 
cessful other means biken to prevent the recurrence of 
severe epidemics in the hospital to which he is attached. 
I Dr. Guy^ furnishes examples of the improvement in the 
I health of workmen, that may be anticipated from the in- 
; troduction of ventilation to all workshops, in which large 

i numbers are ci-owded, or in which processes are carried 

on injurious to health. 

Measures of external ventilation, by arrangements for 
the proper width and direction of streets, open an extended 
field of inquiry. Mr. H. Austin, architect,* presents an 
instance wnere better arrangements of houses now formed 
into courts, alleys, and streets, would secure a superior 
ventilation and atford a good return for the outlay. 
toThJ^IISSlrt Builders of the humbler as well as of the higher class 
i%r?a^kt ^^ tenements, state in their evidence losses incurred, and 
injuries done to the inhabitants, and to the property, by 
the building of houses at wrong levels, which might have 
been obviated had there been an authentic survey, with 
the proper levels laid down, to which they could have 
had access. These witnesses have attested the utility of 
pre-arranged lines of drainage, as guiding the direction of 
new buildings, where no other circumstance governs their 
disposition. 
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Mr, Roe,^ surveyor to the Holbom and Finsbury Com- 
mission of Sewers, gives an instance of the evil that has 
arisen from the want of such a survey as the basis for a 
correct system of draiuage, and he has adduced an esti- 
mate of the large outlay probably requisite to repair the 
defects thus occasioned. 

With reference to this branch of our inquiry, we have coomof 
examined en^neers and competent witnesses as to the best S^phm 
description of surveys requisite for the gradual, efficient, SSu^i^ 
aod economical improvement of old districts, and for the '*~**~ 
proper regulation of new districts. We refer especially 
to the evidence of Mr. Butler Williams,^ Engineer and 
Professor of Geodesy to the College for Civil Engineers 
at Putney ; of Captain Vetch^ and Captain Dawson,* of 
the Royal Engineers ; and of the Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Mylne^ and Mr. Hawksley.^ 

We have obtained and appended to this Report spe- 
cimens of surveys upon the scale adopted for the sun'eys 
of towns now in progress under the direction of the Board 
of Ordnance, with some estimates of their cost, made in 
compliance with our request, under the direction of Colo- 
! nel Colby, R.E.^ 

Among the subjects still requiring investigation, are cojimor 
the effects of manufactories which emit offensive andS"«nm 
deleterious effluvia ; arid in what manner injury to the ^*^ 
pubhc, arising from these causes, may be diminished or 
prevented. 

In the course of our inquiries, evidence has been intermtm 
afforded of the pollution of wells, and the increased of- ^'^ 
feosiveness of emanations from sewers caused by the in- 
filtration of water passing tlu*ough contiguous grave-yards. 
As the eflTects produced upon the Public Health by the 
practice of interments in towns have not been referred to 
this Commission, and as at the time we entered upon our 
duties that subject was under separate investigation, we 
have not directed our special attention to it. 

Amonfi: other important topics which we have before us orer^rww 
IS the subject of sanatory regulations tor common lodgmg- w« lodgi 
houses, and tiie prevention of the filth and over-crowding, 

» Vol. ii., p. 173. « Ibid., p. 447. » Ibid., p. 432. * Ibid., p. 443. 
; * Ibid., p. 101. 9 Ibid., p. 27. - lb\d., p, 4%^, 
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which oft^n render them tb^ Bents of contagibua diseftaeay 
B question which also involves local regulatidtis of poliM 
Olir attention has been invited to the metos of ginii| 
fiieilities fbr providing public walks, baths, or other coi* 
retiient bathing places in the vicinity of populous towns;^' 

We have especially turned our attention to the meui 
§or improving the worst, and the most crowded di8tirilct% 
in large towns ; a suhjet^t of great importance^ and of vecjf 
ffreat difficulty; It may appear to be a comparativdy 
easy task to provide againbt the occurrence, in new din 
triets, of the evils which at present prevail in par^ flf 
bid towns ; blit in the hearty and even in the immediaM 
suburbs df townsj not odly of ancient, but illso of moderi 
date» whete these evil^ chiiefly abound, the value of tlM 
property, tiie intricacy and variety of the interests in- 
volved, and the occupations aild callings of the inhabitanil^ 
increase in a gr^at degree the difficulty of devising nlea- 
sures which we may be able with confidence to recom-» 
inend as effectual^ and at the same time as capable bf 
enforcement. In tli^ recommendation of measures calttt* 
lated tb have a retrospective effect upon such masses of 
property, (the disposition of which has not hitherto been 
placed by the L/egislature under any control,) the greatest 
caution is necessary^ lest, while seeking to aifbro a n^ 
medy, injustice might be done to the inhabitants or the 
owners. This subject is still engaging oUr most anxious 
attention. 

In order to admit of the recommendation of systematic 
ftfad comprehensive measures, adequate to the magnitude 
of the subject, many practical details are involved, whicfl 
must be minutely examined and viewed equally in respect 
to accuracy of principle, economy of execution, and ade* 
quate provision for regulating and defraying the necessary 
expenses. 

We anticipate that it will be necessary to have recourw 
to the aid of the Legislature for further enactments, before 
the improvements so ihuch to be desired can be fully ac- 
eomplisbed ; but at the satnie time it is our duty to state, 
that in many instances much hiight be effected, under the 

> Vol. i., pp. t92, et 9eq, ; ^00, e( seq. 
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ng laws, to mitigate^ if not to remove, many of the 
which now prevail. 

presenting this our first Report to Your Majesty, 
re anxious to express our opinion that the information 
Ay eli<iited oners the reasonable prospect that great 
>vement6 may he hiad^ to tb^ general benefit of all, 
lially the poorer classes of Your Majesty's subjects, 
mtertain a confident hope that we shall be enabled to 
it to Your Majesty I'eeomrh^ndatidM ada|rt€fd to 
out the object ot Your Majesty's Coihimisslbri within 
oft a period As may be cotfipatibl^ tvith th€ consi- 
iod due to so important a sulgect. To this end we 
ontinuing our unremitting exertions. 



(Signed) BuccLEUCH. 

LlNCOLlSJ. 

Rdfi'^- A. SiAJrtt. 

;. T. JDfE LA Beche. 
liYoK Playfair. 
D. B. HbId, 

i. R. MARTIN. 

James Smifn. 

ROB*^. STBPHENSOIf. 

W. GufiiTf. 



(L.H.) 

ft.g.) 

(L.S.) 
(L.8.) 

(l.s.) 
(lJ.) 

(I..S.) 

(l.s.) 
(t.S.J 
(L.S.) 
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QUESTIONS for CIRCULATION in POPULOUS 
TOWNS and DISTRICTS. 



1. State the position of the town or district, and how it is sitoa 
with reference to the surrounding country. 

2. What is the geological character of the country? Descrihe 
nature of the surface-soil, and of the subsoil and substrata, and the fi 
lities for, or impediments to, drainage ? 

3. Is the town or district liable to be flooded ; and if so, to w 
extent? 

4. Are there any obstructions to the natural drainage, or to the 
flow or escape of the flood- water ? 

5. Is there any public survey of the town or district comprehend 
a system of levels from any common datum, for the proper regula 
of private or public drainage, for the information of builders, or 
regulation of new buildings, or for any other structural arrangemt 
necessary for the protection of the public health and convenience ? 

6. What are the regulations for draining the town or districts? 
the streets, courts, and alleys laid out with proper inclinations for 
discharge of surface-water, or are they uneven and unpaved, and fav 
able to the retention of stagnant moisture, and accumulations of re 
thrown from the houses ? Are there any stagnant pools or open dit< 
contiguous to the dwellings, or in the vicinity ? 

7. Are there any arrangements for under-drainage , and are they 
cient or defective? Are there any sewers or branch-drains in 
streets? 

8. Have the houses proper necessaries ? Are they so arranged a 
empty into drains or into cesspools, or in what manner are 
cleansed ? Are there any public necessaries ; and if so, in what i 
are they kept, and under what regulations ? 

9. Are the house-drains properly cleansed by water or other mc 
or does the refuse accumulate in them so that they become choked 
emit ofiensive smells ? 

10. Are the public sewers so constructed as to act without occasio 
deposits or accumulations of decomposing refuse ? Are they trappc 
as to prevent the escape of ofiensive smells into the streets or house 
are there any means used to prevent the formation of, or to remove 
accumulations? 

11. Are there any local regulations in force for the systematic di 
age of the districts, streets, or houses, or for the amendment of t 
drains and sewers which ore defective, and occasion accumulatioi 
efvae and emit oflfenaive smells? 



Questicmfor Circulation. xxix 

8 a large proportion of the liquid refuse of the town thrown 
: water-courses, or is it allowed to soak into the subsoil, or 
stagnant on the surfieice ? 

KVliat is the sectional form of each description of sewer and 
house-drain, and what is the average cost of each per running 

[low are the public sewers cleansed, and at what annual expense ? 

[s there any, and what service of scavengers for cleansing the 
and how often and at what expense are these cleansed? 

^It those courts and alleys which are inaccessible to carts and 
ed by the poorer classes cleansed by appointed scavengers, and 
quently and in what mode is refuse removed from such places, 
what expense ? 

\Te the houses provided with dust-bins for the reception of 
and how frequently, and in what mode are they cleansed ? 

Wbat places are used for the deposit of the refuse of the town, 
srhat extent is it sold for productive use as manure? 

[s there any local authority vested with adequate powers, and duly 
ibie for their regular and impartial exercise, for the enforcement 
ising, and the prevention of all public nuisances within the town 
ict? 

[n respect to the sites of the houses, are they laid out in wide 
or are they built in narrow courts and alleys ? Are any of the 
built back to back ; are the courts closed at the end ; are there 
1 what arrangements for cleansing? 

Ire there any, and what proportion and description of cdlar- 
^ ; how are they lighted, drained, and ventilated ; are they pro- 
ith fire-places ? 

8 there any local Act or provision to prevent the ends of streets 
[osed up, or crossed by new buildings, or to relieve the over- 
g of districts by promoting the regular extension and most ad- 
ous disposition of suburbs, with proper reservation of open 

Vre the school-rooms for the labouring classes favourably con- 
[ in respect to site, drainage, light, warmth, and ventilation? 
;re proper necessaries attached to them ? Have they any play- 

I? 

Vre there any open and convenient spaces for exercise, or are 
oy public parks, gardens, or walks, and in what state aie diey 
id under what regulations ? 

Vre there any proper open bathing-places or public baths ? 

F'rom what source is the town supplied with water ? 

a. For domestic use? 

6. For watering or cleansing the streets? 

c. For the prevention of fires ? 

What are the qualities of the water supplied, and has there been 
IfsjB of the water in general use ? If so, annex, it \ \i i»l^ ift- 



»Cfibe t!)e qualitie* of the spring or river wat^, or rain wtter, mn^ \ 
cj^n plain ts made, or ev^s experieijc^ in respect to tkem ? 

28. Describe the several modea in use for the dUtributioo of water. 

29. H the dittnbutioo by a private individual, b^ joint stock comp 
or by public ofi&cert ? 

30. What is the number of houfies in the town and suburbi? 

31. In how m^ny housea is the water laid on, and have luchlm 
each a teparnto tank ? 

32. Are the poorer classes supplied from stand-pipes placed at p«r 
ticular atationa, from puoip^ or draw-welig^ or are they in the habil ■ 
begging water from tradespeople with whom they d^al ; or how otfad 

wi&e do they ubtuin it? 

33. Have thiere been complainU of the mode in which the water b m 
present supplied to the popiiation, as to the quantity, quality, or prieeP 

34. What is the present annual charge for water laid on in the ^ejf/tm 
datees of houses ? 

35. What is the quantity supplied for the dififereqt sums ? 

36. {n €^se of the price being unduly enhanced, or qfi\te supply tw{^ 
(l^Kcient in qui^ntity or inferior in quality, are there any meaa^ of reqEog 
to the private individual, or to the public at large ? 

3?. In respect to any deficiencies of supply in quality or quaattl^ 
vbat are the powers deemed requisite to remedy them J ' : 

38. Are filters extensively in use in private houses ? 

3§. Is the water kept on constantly nigh^ and day, or how of^n^ii i| 
kept on? ^ 

40. Is there any system of stand-pipes in the towp, from whidi iM 
water may be used for cleansing the paveipents and the fronts of t9 
housies^ I 

41. Is it kept 01) ponsU^ntly in the niainii, so as to ^ at all tiiiiei j 
readiness ju all pi^^ts of the town in case of fire ; is i^ kept qn at hif ^ 
pressure, so that it may be thrown over the highest edifices in fuc)^ j 
c^e? 

42. lu case of fire, how long is it usually before a full supply j 
v^er c^n be brought to be^r op the premises ? 

43. What are the arrangements in respect to supplies of water for thi 
proteptiou of churches, or public building?, or lyarehousef , or large pit 
¥at^ buildings, against fire ? • 

44. What is the average number of fires in the year, and what are thdi 
prevailing causes ? 

45. Are any houses, or Urge ranges of buildings^ unprotected by 
party-walls from the extension of fire ? 

46. Are there any lyellrappointed and practised engines, and service 
of firemen for the prevention of the extension of fires ? 

47. What is the general condition of the town or district with respect 
toBcalth? ' ' ^ 



I 48, What is the state of the worst parts of the town, and especially 
liM»t where, as appears from the mortuary registers, there is the higheit 
fate of mortality, and where fever and other epidemic diseases are the 

' iioit preraleiit amongst ^he children or the adults? 

I 49. What is the arerage duration of illness among the working classes 
tliroughout the year? 

50. What is thf! geqgr^l structure and conditiou Qf the dwellings of 
lAtpenerclaasea? 

51. What Jiumher of faipjUps of ^he poqyjir c}a^| op the average, 
jrittbit sipli lipn&e f Wb&t numher ojf persons live in one room, and 

^fl^ js the 1^^ ^ize q) such room ? 

* 12. What b tht general state of the air in the habitations of the poor? 
j|ie finy arrangem^nte iptroduced for ventilation ? 

&3. Are the habitationy of the labouring classes comfortably wanned 
is winter ? What is the form and construction of the fire-place, and 
wbu is the picture of thfs fuel in common use ? 

54. Is gas-lig^t generally introduced in the shops or dwelling-houses, 
tod is any escape provided for the bad air which it produces ? 

^ 55. What is the state of the lodging-houses for the poorer classes, and 
[iK.diere any police or odier regulations with regard to them ? 

56. What proportion of the losses of rent and rates frqm the poorer 
1 licicnptioQs of tenements i^re c?iu8^4 by interruption in the employq;}|(|i| 
r of the inmates, and expenses occasioned by sickness and mortality? 

57. What is tl^e extent qf parpchi^ or qharita])le relief given in 914 of 
Gckness in the districts where tne average duratipn qf life is the lowest ? 

58. To what extent is medical advice or assistance sought for by the 
|K)mr pla^yesiy ^^^^ hqw &r 19 it f^or4e4 to them gratqitously or othftrr 
viie? 

59. Are there any hospitals or dispensaries in the to^nor district? 
WJiat regttlatiom aire they under? What i^ the nyerage number of pf? 
tients? 

^. To what extent and in what manner are the public ))uilding8 ven- 

61. A^ ^W any ppmmon lands belonging to the town, and of what 
extent and aescriptioni^ 

62. Are there any powers under local Acts for enforcipg regulations 
D^B any pf tl^ ftl^ye subjects ? Jf 90, (unjifb a copy. 
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Wbat are tb* rcguUlknu for dnuaiiiK the town or 
diatricts f Arc tb« rtrcrU* cnuru. and mWvjt laid 
out «rllh propar incUnaiiom fnr the ditchariia of 
radkca'walar. or arv they uoaran and uapaved. 
a«d favouraMa to tba rrtantioii of auiipMBt 
noiatura, and aectuanlationt or rcfoM thrown 
nrora tba bou»Mf Are tbera any •tairaaBt pooU 
or opea ditchm ooatlguoutto tba dwelling*, or la 
tba Ticinlly f 



T. 

Are Uiere «ny arrangeaaia 
under-draiDagp, and arc tb 
flclen t or defective ? Are Um 
•earera or branch dxaiaa I 
•IreeU? 



AiBTON • • 

Bath . . 

BiLSTON 
BaUflMQHAX 

Bolton 

(LiTTLl). 

Bradvoro • 
Bristol. • 

Burslrm . 

Burt • . 

Caruslb • 

CnuTSR • 
Chorlton • 

COTBlfTRT • 



R«>fi^ulation contained in the Local 
Police Act. Sewers good. 

No settled regulations • • . . 



No regulations ] 



The greater part well drained 
Regulated by trustees. 



No regulations ; accumulations of 
refuse thrown from the houses. 

Commissioners appointed under a 
Local Act ', power only in the city. 



Principal streets well paved and 
drained ; iu courts and alleys there 
are stagnant pools and open ditches. 

No regulations ; good sewers in 
some streets ; stagnant open ditches 
in many places. 

No regulations ; surface water fre- 
quently stagnates. 



Badly drained; powers seldom en- 
forced. 



Sewers commenced nine years ago ; 
many stagnant 
rural districts. 

No regular system 



many stagnant pools in the semi- 






EflfWient main sewers and b 
drains in nearly all the st 

Under-drainage partially ( 
tive. 



One main-drain, cross-drai 
two instances only. 



Efficient 



No arrangement for ui 
drainage. 

There are main sewers 
brunch sewers. 



Sufficient sewers in prin 
streets, hut defective in 
others. 

No arrangements for ui 
drainage. 

No systematic drainage ; z 
drains made without arti; 
bottom ; frequently filled i 



Not enforced for want of fu 
great portion wholly wit 
under-drains. 

Under-drainage of the fini 
streets goud. 



No arrangements for ui 
draining ; some sewers in ] 
cipal streets ; drainage , 
defective. 

Continu 
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iptiTe of their condition m to Sewerage, Dninage, Cleansing, and the 
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9. 



-dnins propw iy ciMiiaed 
V or olh«r bcmm. ur doM Xhm mTom 
hM !■ yhem to that th«y beeume 
aad cait offemiv* saells? 



11. 

Are there aav local reguUUooc i« Ibroe Ibr the 
tyiteautie onliiafe of the dlitrieU. utrerU. or 
huoaes, or for Im amendroeat of thoae druim 
and Mfwert whidi are defiKtive, and oecas i oo 
aoeomaUtioat of refoaa and emit oflTciuhre 



suae properly cleanaed 



aina deanaed by water from the 
bey are occaaionally obetructed. 



of the amall hooiei have no 



The Police Act contains ample powers. 



Local Act for the parish of Waloot; three- 
fourths of the dty under no public 
control. 



No 



cleansed • . • • • 
ains emit oflf^nsive smells 



aina are apt to accumulate 
s; many hoiuies are without 



Ains commimicate with sewers, 
in some of the courts and 



frequently choked up; very 
re. 



mine liable to become choked; 
fensire. 



ily efficiently cleansed by heary 



line frequently choked ; majority 
es have no drains at all. 



eamnlatea in the house-drains . 



Tes, under Local Aa 9 Geo. IV. 
Local Act 



None, save the Highway Act* 



The powers are defeetiTe, but generally well 
exercised. 



None, except Highway Act ; accumulations 
of refuse in the courts and alleys. 

Surveyors of highways have power, but 
neglect it. 

No local regulations. In conseqoence of the 
defective state of the sewers, \he corpo- 
ration now refuse to grant leave for 
opening communications with water- 
closets. 

Local regulations, but not systematically 
enforced. 



Commissioners make sewers at one-half of 
the expense to the owners. 



None • 



^^ Absir^ <f S^i^^rofa 5Q ^fzp^ (w (a &T^mi^ir. 



Aiaroir • * < 
114X9 * f * 

BtmntaEAu • 
BaE;roif (Littlb) 

IIUITOL ft ■ « 

BoniLVK I . 



Cbwtsx. 



CnORLTOlf • 



Gotm^Tfti 



CLEANJflSG. 
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19. 



An l^QM eactcbi aad «llif ■ 

habUt«l t>y the |KM>r^r cJv^tVb' 

and how rji^quiMiily, fl»il in »tn_ 
modfi 1 1 rcftutf TTBCti*! bom muM 



StTeeta weU cleftHf d 



borne b)'lamll(jf(U ^d tenanUj 
aot by 0^ public bp^f ^ 



S«4V«ageti ana emplojcd . 
*[Xhet« iit regular tctvea^ert 
Ckanied liy iCfiT^tigeii . . 
SeiT«ag«ri employed. . . 



Seii?«ngef duit«t well exfCiiU^ 
in mam and branch utrtqU^ 

ill & filthy italli channels 
choked up irith mfiisc. 



Cleanup at irreg^tftf inlerTalfl 
by paupen. 



Sti*eti cleansed by WbitforthV 



CnurlM cleaned only by occa* 
pieri I psfuK f^mojrtd hf 

fi 



carta, ft thtt icxptnve of ibv 



I 



considerable sum of motiey ti 
raited by rate | th« «ip«QA« 
3QI* per annum. 



Ko; refnift rvmored by UnAt ^ 

]oid« or i«imats tuefficit^ntly, 

Courta nad a] leva aiv not withm 

conlrol; v*!iy mtb^* 

Only fire eoufti, and thei« on 
fdeaqi^d )iy tbq iobabit>liU. 

Conitf and alley a r^fy nffi^niiTei 



Courti and alleji mtich nr gltcicd 
Qkaiucd (mly by thtiQhal»t«&t« 



streetH ; a aad niilNancc* 



B^fmo i«moved ill vbedl^ar- 
rows, at conTenlftQe« of fba 
inhabitanli. 

Couftiand alley 1 nerer dean«ed 
by piblk aca? angers. 



Unpaved itieets aiid cottrU nol 
ck4«Md I many drfudruHr 
dirty* 



QoLtfli ^nd ftU«>-i not cloonaed ; 
reftiiQ allow«d lo aecumnlale. 



Omimmd 



ffrtfivfsfi, fimsiv^ «w? ^mhi sf w^^ 



XKf 



SUPPLY OP WATER. 



19. 

any loeal aotho- 
Ifdwiihadeqaatc 
MMlAalrVMpott^ 
rt fcairwyi Mrada 

■IfifeSNIWf ■ft'tsA 

■■iilrf diwliiili. 
>pr««ciitkm of all 
B ato a p c e i viihia 



te. 



Blnvqi what waiee is the tofvni tup- 

«. FoffloB)|iP»})ia? 

•• FffT watMHig or atoaaaiBf Iht 



e. For tbaprarentioD of fires? 



3S. 

Axrtl^ mmr i^assss supplied ftom 
ilaa4*pipm pl*^ *^ paiticttlar 
statlmM;Miirpttap«, or draw-wells ; 
jpr ^^S^ m ^^ '^^^^ <^ ^^I 



|?^t«Mlesp«>p1ewlth;n^ 
' dni ; m kaw otherwise do thsy 
obuin itr 



» Committee 



It three Local 
(jbich are cod- 
V 4uk1 iaaile- 
n their powers. 



Seient powers 



et 



amiiuoDers of 
have power. 

et perfectly in- 

te. 

batever . , 



tioii havfi ppv- 
t are fuuad in- 

' seldom en- 
; niii»^oc«9 al* 
to xemau4 u^^ 



coancil have 
f but they are 
ed. 



xt of i9a4ft- 



Supplied by Waterworks Com- 
pany. 



From spiiags which flow from 
the surroui^diog hills, corpora- 
tion» Water Companies,- and 
pritate ind}? iduals. 

By Dudley Watar^works Com- 
pany, 

By a Comply ; amply supplied 



Wells and 7oint-Stock Com- 
pany. 

Inadequate supply $ works in 
progress. 

N» Company; from welb and 
conduits. 

Tvonsacfojrsyprifate • • 

Private pun^ and Joint- Stock 

Company. 

Supplied from the river; 
brought into the town in 
caits and by hand. 

From the riyer Dee by a Joint- 
stock Coippany, and from 
springs. 



Supplied by water-works, a Joint- 
stock Company. 



A variety of lowce^ and pamps. 



Poorer classes pupplied hy the 
Company'; fth^rge much too 
high. 

In parts of the ciW poor supplied 
gratuitously for five hours a-day 
by the eoirpotafifm. 

By pumpv and wells froHi Hm 
nctoiiei, and br begging. 

No gratuitous supply. 
The poorest people beg water. 
Ffom carta, tiife# gallons for lif. 
The poor an ha4ly supplied. 
From tape, lor which they pay. 



From pumpa ai)d springs ; in 
some insllkttcie, landlords pay 
for supply. 

Sold at let. fer eight gallons. 



No supply for thf poor ; obtained 
by be^|Bg and from thanvar. 



The poor badly supplied ; they 
often either beg or steal it.; 



i^orer elaspes obtain walar froos 
thapnmpe. * 



la. 
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WluU. Art Um rccohtioa* for drainivf the town or 
dittriclif Art tbc ttrcou, coaits, nad alleys laid 
•ttt with propar toclioattom for the diacbarge of 
■Mf flt ea w ater, or are tbry naeven and unpaved, 
aad Ihvourahle to the retention of elanant 
melstiire, and aceumulatloBe of refuee tbrowa 
ttom the heueeef Are there any •tacnant pools 
or open ditches eontlfuoos to the dwellings, or in 
the vicinity f 



T, 

Are Uiere any arrftOfemenla I 
nnder-dniiDaf*, and an tWy < 
fldent or defectivv ) Ara theta m 
■ewera or branch dralna in 1 
straata? 



Dbbby • . 

Dudley. • 
Durham • 
TmmKM e • • 

Gatbsrsao. • 
Oloucbstxr 

Halivax • • 



Hamlit and 
Srsltom. 

Hull • • 



KlDOBBMlNSTBR 
LEiCBtTRR • . 
I«1TUIKX>L e 

IiONOTON e • 
HAllCBItXSR . 



Local Act requires new streets to be* 
but not attended to; courts and 
yards neglected. 

No regulations ••••••. 



No regulations < 



No regulations; only such drains as 
they are enabled to make by the 
powers of the Highway Act. 

No regulations; accumulation suf- 
fered in the streets. 

No regulations ; stagnant pools and 
ditches in many parts of the town, 
filthy, and injurious to health. 

No public arrangements (or a system 
of drainage. 

No regulations ; drainage very de- 
fective. 

No regulations ; open ditches; re- 
ceive drainage in the outskirts of 
the town. 

Stagnant pools contiguous to dwell- 
ings. 

No regulations; stagnant and of- 
fensive accumulation. 

Drainage defective, particularly the 
north end of the town; full of pits 
of stag^nant water. 



No regulations; no regard to public 
health or convenience. 

No special reguUtions, except for 
private 



Sewers and drains very defective; 



Few public sewers, and ineflIU 

cient. 

* 
Drainage partial and very de* 

fective. 

A few drains in the streets • • 



The whole extent of sewer less 
than 1000 ylurds. 

No system of drainage • • . 



No arrangements for under- 
drainage. 

Verv defective, except in princi- 
pal streets. 

Sewers in most of the streets 



There are sewers and drains, but 
very inefficient and defective. 

Most defective and inconve* 
nient. 

Sewers in the main streets, 
courts, and alleys neglected; 
refude rots on the surface ; the 
liquid matter is absorbed, and 
finds its way into the cellar. 

None in some of the main streets 



Main itreeti have sewers, out 
districts imperfect; many street 
have no sewers. 



Continued on 



Ihmnage, Clecauing^ and Supply of Water. 



xnri 



DBAINAOE. 



• hmm Ji aioi pvoperlyAlMiiMd \ff water 
«Wr MMBs* or don tlie x«ftiM aeeiuntt- 



in thMB m that thoy boooao ehoked 
■ail offimahre amcUt f * 



) acmmiilates ia house-dnuDi to a 
it extent. 



eansedjandTerjofl^niive • • 
roperly cleanMd bj any method . 
sdrains aie rare 



e drains cooreyed into the kennels 
he itreets ; very offensive. 



item 



} • drains frequently choked and 
nsive. 

^drains very imperfect, often 
ked. 

)-diaina choked and smell offisn- 

ay. 



11. 

Are there anv local recnlatioM io foree ftir tiie 
■yitematie drainafe of the diatrleti^ etreeta, or 
housea. or for the amendiiMBt of thoae dndoa 
and aewera which are delbetiTe, and oeoaaion ae- 
eomnlariona of refhae, and emit oOenaiTe ameUa 



No regular system. 

No local regulations 
No regulations. 
No Local Act • . 



No local regulations 



No 



No regulations whatever 



drains, most ofiensive. 



No regulation!, except Highway Act, and 
that only for the principal streeta. 

No local regulations 



No systematic drainage; very defectife. 

strains not properly eleansed ; None 
tked by accumulation of silt. 

^drains, when they do exist, are jA>cal Act defective; water-closets not al- 
not properly cleansed. lowed to flow into the sewers. 



lentioB paid No • • 

litttle attention paid to honse-.Local Act 
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iStm\i AUmm of BepltlnfHm 90 ThOfis aH U SUterape, 



DsRBT • • • • 

Dudley • • • • 

DUBBAM . • . • 

Pbome • • • • 

gateshka.d • • • 

Oloucbsteb • • • 

Halifax • • . 
HAllLlt & Shblton 

UViAs • • • • 

KlDDE&MINSTER 

Leicester . • . 

LiVERFOOL . • . 

LONOTON • . . 

Mancbssteb . . 



Regular nenrice of leafengers . 



SlreeU cleaoted at an expenit 
of about 3Q0L per year. 



Streets attfpoittd to be swept 
' three iinusB in a fortnight. 

The streets are £airly deansed • 



Scavengers appointed by the 
town council. 



eLEANSING. 



15. 



iy« and wVmt. aertleci' of 
^dawHiagtWiCtMi. 
i at wlut exprato 
[eansed? 



No regulations 



Courts and alleys replete w 
the most oflbnsive accuimi 
tions. 



Cleansing very imperfoetly done; 
in one parisn there is none. 



No regular scaV eiiger, except for 
the roarket. 



SdsiTcbgered under street as- 
sessors ; part of the town un- 
der no system. 

Contractor under Local Act 
takes the sweepings. 

Tolerably cleansed t>y parish 
surveyors. 

Scavenging done by paupers ge- 
nerally ; lower and north parts 
of Ihe town in a filthy condition. 

No public seavoogers . . , 



Cleansed by appointed scaven- 
gers, and madune. 



16. 

Am tlNiis onwiv sad altoys Itl 
•ffs KspeiMibis to esrif ; tM 
habitMl bf the fmisr dii 
deaaied. Ij ay p uhrt ad Htfup 
and how freqaently and in w 
OH)de it refusa removrd from m 
ftlCM, and a wnaf exjinuie ? 



Courts and yards in a mi 
filthy state; refuse never ] 
moved. 

Not cleansed; refuse accun 
lates by the road side. 



Refuse remeved at the eoir 
nience of the inhabitants. 



Refuse allowed to aeemnulat 



No regulations 



Under no regulations for clea 
ing. 

Never done ; no appointed s> 
veogers. 

Courts aud alleys neglectc 
reftise thrown into dung-hol 

Courts aud alleys cleaned by : 
inhabitants very tne£BeientI; 



No. 



Courts and alleys neglect 
considered private property. 

Continue 






xxxte 



SUE'PLY OF WATER. 



19. 

■fy Idcml inHiO' 

fft^iTblkia ol all 



I « di^rici ? 



!». 



^T«. frbif Mitti«« li Ifafe tdwtf tip- 

4. For dDtii>'iitk Ilia ! 

6. Fof wutering or tLeitimtiif Ihe 



3S. 

Am tb« pMHT q^niRi mpfi^kd itam 

they iitm\ \ or hq* owerwue du *h*¥ 






iiif Act. 

ul officer* for 



B Council hare 



m UQdef this 

id bbfportt- 



e power to re- 
lu bui ¥©ry 



le^ctite . 

iidhttrilf mill 
I powew. 

tjjo^p^altJi 

^Cofaiiiillrfi. 

; not «ii£?rced 



;j|Q^ Paving 



pro^tcrty df fringe individuali. 

&j W*i«r-«ortttt CompAoy tmd 
elli. 

Supplied frdm i i^ibg and tli« 
the iiv«r, 

i!b pDUie lupp^ • . . * 



Water Coibponj . . 



W«U% puM^ tod ft Ctm^Aiiy 



From tpruigi 



Fiooi du old cd&i-worki ; tio pio* 
Tiiion ia case of fire. 

Very iucfl&biently itipjplled By 
wii^ttrr-wotka belort^iDg to Xm 
Corporatism. 

Weill i^euerdly . . • . . 



Pao£ f«r^ bnd^ iujiplietl* 

inipure from wellip 

^pia tltt^^tftln in the mjulcet' 
place, Wtflls, anki hy h^g^n^* 

^ poor badly dff for wiier. 



Sold to tbe poor at a farthing 

for fotir f^allans ; otber» itom 
sprijlgi, where they frequently 
Hhvl^ tu wait oni& to three hoyrv. 

T^e, poor v«<rj iiuule^uatelj sup* 
plied. 



Great difficulty eKp«Tiei)c^ by 
the poor m proeurtng water. 

I'he poor gfttatly in natit of 
water. 



1>^ supplied hy a aprin^i 
Moveycd l5y pii>eii. 

Two public Companievi watet 
txlreniely pure, 

Fpm Tteiecjl^sri belof^fti^ to iJie 
Duke of Stithetland. 

Si^pplied by Watei Compuues . 



1 



fiy pipes^ 



FutUfM. 



Np puhlic pump! or fountuottt 
many of tfie poor beg or tteal it. 

AU ij-e iupplled. 

Th« poor very hadly aupplied. 



;i 



Ahttraetpf Replies from 50 Taum as to Sewerage, 



Kkwcasti^* • 



Nbwcastle- 
vndbr-lynx. 



North Shibldb 
Norwich • • 

nottinobam • 
prndlkton. . 

P^mSMOUTH 

Prbston. • 
roordals • 

Salforo • 

Shsffibld . 
Shrswbeurt 

South Shieum 



DRAINAGE. 



6. 

What tn Um regalatlons for draiaiag the town or 
dUttkiU r Art Um ttrocto, eonrU, maA 93Xtj% laid 
out whh piopo c iBcliMit|pBs for the diKtaaiK* of 
rarf«c«>inii»r, or ar* thojr oaevon aad unpaved. 
•nd fkiToarabl* to ttio r*tMition of ttagnaBt 
■Bolttarot md aeeomutatioaB of refiiM thrown 
from tlM hoiunf Are thorn mj RtaitaAnt pooli 
or opon ditch* oontimsooo to the dwellinn or in 
thovidnUrT 



No reflations ; many new streets 
without sewers; stagnant water- 
pools and open ditches. 

No regulations ; filth allowed to ac- 
cumulate; open ditches. 



No regulation. A custom prevails of 
throwing refuse intothe streets^which 
are often in an objectionable state. 

Surface-drains with cesspools in all 
the streets; stagnant ditch sup- 
posed to infect the health of the 
neighbourhood. 

Principal portion naturally drained ; 
inferior parts neither clrained or 
paved. 

No regulations ; in the side streets 
open pools and stagnant refuse. 



No rules for drainage ; surface water 
carried into the sea ; great part of 
the town without any drainage 
whatever. 



No relations ; drainage very in- 
sufficient. 

No regulations ; stagnant pools and 
open ditches in many parts. 



Powers under the Improvement Act 
very deficient ; sewers very defective. 



No regulations . 



No regulations for drainage : in the 
suburbs there are several open 
ditches. 



Are there any arrajigeroei 
nodler^r&toage. and are tl 
flcient or dereetive ? Are th 
aewen or branch drains 
street! 



Drainage very defective ; 
no control. 



No arrangements, except 
main streets. 



Under-drainage very defic 



Biain sewers in the pri 
streets. 



Sewers very defective ai 
systematic. 



Two good sewers, but no s 
atic drainage. 



Sewers defective and 
tionable, being merely i 
purpose of taking off th 
face water ; no branch-d 



There are sewers in some 

Oood sewers in the main s 
want of powers a great i, 



Drainage in the out tow 
lamentably defective. 



No arrangements provi< 
the Act of Parliament. 

Portions of the town not dr 
in the subiu-bs no efficiei 
rangements* 



Powers limited; open drains con- Under-drainage defective 
tiguous to dwellings. I to the want of pecuniary 



Drainage, Cleatmnff, and Supply of Water. 
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DRAINAGE. 



luMiae • cl rains pruperly eUttOMd 
or other meoas, or doe* the rafUi« 
e iu tli«m to that they beeoOM 
1 emit oflTeniiTe nnelU ? 



11. 

Are Uiere any local regalationt io force for the 
systematic draittajie of the districts, streets, or 
boase«. at for the ameodmeiic of those drains 
and sewers which are defectire, and oecasioa 
accamnlatlons of refiise and emit offensive 
smells ? 



over drains from houtei. 



No local rcgulaiiout 



ts only for slops . 



None 



IS not cleansed \ff water ; Tery 



ns coutiniially chuked up and 



ns generally clean by good 
; water. 



umulate in house* drains, rery 
ins flow into cesspools; very 

•drains are few in number . . 
^ments fur cleansing house- 



No local regulations 



Regulations under Paving Commissioners. 



No local regulations 



No Local Acts . 



Local Acts 



There are many stagnant pools, which eva* 
puratc, or are absorbed by the bubsoil. 

Great want of local superintendence. 



ins of inadequate size and bad* Local Act 
tion. 



leansed 



generally stifficicnt, in the su- 
great complaiuts. 



use-drains ; refasj accumulates. 
W offensively. 

fr. 



None 
No . 



Under the limitel power of the Commis- 
sioners. 
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CLEANSING. 



15. 

!• thmv ADT, and what, service of 
•eav^DxenfordettiitiDg th« streets, 
aod hoW otien and at what npeuse 
mv ihne eleani«d i 



10. 

Are t1io«e courts and allr) 
are inMCcresibla lo carte, 
habite<l by the poorvr 
chNiacrd bv appultitpd t« 
and how frequently and 
mode is rcAit>e remored ft' 
places, and at what expen«( 



Nbwcastls . 



Newcastle-umdkb- 
Ltme ... 

NOBTH SbIKLDB 



NOBWICH • • 

nottihoham • 

Pbndlbtok • • 

pobtbmouth. • 

Pbeston • • • 

Rochdale • • 

Salford . • 

Sheffield • • 

Shbrwsbubt • • 

SOOTB SmRIJW • 



Scavengini* done by contract ; 
^incipal streets attended to; in- 
ferior streets only occasionally. 

Cleansed for 20/. a-year . . . 



Four seaTengers constantly em- 
ployed. 



All streets within the walls 
cleansed by scaf enters; very 
imperrect. 



No service of scaven^^ers; the 
poorest parts entirely neg- 
lected. 

No arrangements forscafengpng 



Scavengers are employed, but 
the streets in a neglected state. 



The streeti ought to be cleansed 
once a-week; the expense is 
about 500/. a-year. 



Principal streets cleansed twice 
a- week ; tuipaved streets never 
cleansed. 

Only seaveneers employed by 
trustees of tne roads. 



There is a service of scavengers 
Scavengers are employed daily . 



Courts and alleys not beii 
roughfares in a very obj 
able condition. 

Courts and alleys entire 
lecUd. 

Courts and alleys not cle 
the inhabitants carr 
refuse into the streets. 



Courts and yards not 
Paving Commissioners ; 
cleansed until removed b 
farmers. 

Refuse of courts and all 
lowed to accumulate. 



Courts and alleys neglec 
cleansed by nightmen. 



Courts and alleys upgl 
refuse and filth coUec 
the lowest class for man 



The courts and alleys ai 
dedicated streets ar 
cleansed. 



Courts and alleys are not c 



Courts and allej's very fo 
neglected. 

Courts and alleys never cl 
by the scavengers. 

Courts and alleys not clc 
nor the suburbs. 

Refuse removed once a-wi 



COH 



Drainage. Cleamirufi and Supply of Water. 
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SUPPLY OP WATER. 



19. 

wy 

fdvUhadrqnate 
ad d^ly i««pon> 
Utoirngalarajid 
nLrreiM.fortii* 
ent of ctoakOidiia. 
Kvvention ofaU 
oiniices witbia 
ordUtriei? 



S6. 



I town lop- 



Vwm what warai U tin 
pliBd with water? 

«. FordomnlicnM? 

h. For watering or eleanttiig tba 
•irvete? 

c For tho proTootion of flrei ? 



Are tha poovtr elaaaes sapplM from 
ateodpipaa placed at particular 
atetioda, from pumpa. or draw-welU ; 
or ara they in tha hahit of boirgiog 
water ftom tradespeople with whom 
they dMl ; or how otherwise do they 
obteio it? 



d, but no 
f power. 



have 
ut beinp^ self- 
are aa in* 
body. 

i Y«iy imper- 



al authoritf 
equate poweiB. 



&I Act ; with- 
f local antho- 



et; no antho- 
tnforco cleans- 



lice Commis- 
ue tho only 

ties for this 



let, but not 

t. 

of Local Act 
• • • 
ot adequate 
the Commis- 
xJrlf. 



Principal supply ftom the Tjrne 
and springs ; impure from the 
drainage of the sewers. 

Water-works, pumps, and wells, 
private. 

Giood supply from springs and 
Water^works. 



Supplied by four individuals, 
under the Corporation. 



Well sup])lied by two Water 
Companies. 



Very deficient supply; many 
cottages without any. 



Supplied by a Company ; com- 
plaints made both of quantity 
and of supply, and quality of 
the water. 



The poor suitplied ftom sttnd- 
cocks in the streets. 



By piunpe and open shallow 
wells. 

Poor supplied from stand-piptt 
and carts. 



Supply for the poor v«ry iaadfl- 
quate. 



Poorer classes supplied from 
water-cocks. 



Few pumps, but dependent on 
distant springs, or buy it when 
hawked about. 

Poor beg water of the neighboon. 



Water Company 



Public Water-works by Joint- 
Stock Company. 



Supplied by Manchester Water- 
works Company. 

Water-works ; Joint-Stock Com- 
pany. 

Springs and soft water, by a 
Company. 

From the river Tyne and three 
springs, and Water Company. 



Supplied by wells, as well 
the Company. 



By branch-pipe. 



Public conduits; in some parts 
from carts 

Poor supplie<1 by stand-pipes and 
carts. 
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Stourbridge 

SUKDERLAND . 
SWAMSXA • 

WAI4iL 
WXDNKfiBURY 

WbstBkomwich 

WlOAN • • . 



WOI.TBB HAMP- 
TON. 

Wrbxuam • 



York • • 



DRAINAGE. 



miat an th« reguUtloiiB for draiaiag tikc town or 
dittrku f A rt tb* Mrcctt, roarlt, and alleys laid 
e«t vUh proftcr lodlMtimM for the diacbMrga uf 
MirfaMwwater. or at* tbay ««•▼•■ a»d uapaved, 
and foToamUe to tlia retratioo of atAcaant 
mohtura, aad aoeunulatloaa of reftiaa tbroira 
flroia tha lioa*«af Art there aaj ataaiiaat pool* 
or opea ditehea eoatigaoua to the direlHaget or la 
the vidnitx r 



Naturally drained . • e . • 
Reflations in Local Act ; defpctive 



RpguUtioni miserably bad; streets 
ill-laid, not paTtfd, and stagnant 
pools contiguous to dwellings. 

Nfo system of drainage • • • . 



No regulations ••••••. 

Many stagnant pools; accumula- 
tions of refuse where the poorer 
cluss reside. 

No rpgtilations ; irauy stagnant pools 
and open ditches. 



No adequate regulations . 



No regulations for drainage; filth 
allowed to accumulate in open 
ditches. 

Drainage, 8(c., managed by 40 Com- 
miisiouers. 



T. 



th^re any ■nsniowrnli i| 
fltHlraiiiaiiv, and are thuy jl 



Are 

floieotordefcethre? Are time sfi 
•even or braneh draiaa te Wk 
tUvetsr 



Sewers in all the afreets . • , 

Uuder-drainage defectiTa, at^ 
quite inadequate. 

Drainage ineffective and dtft^ 
cient. > 



Few streets ha?e public 



No ; public drains much wanted 
None • e • • • • e ', 



No arrangements for under* 
drainage ; there an) sewers ic 
the main streets. 

None in the new streets of soudi 
houses. 

Drains in a few main streets— 
inefiBcient and defective. 



Efficiently drained 



Drainage^ Clean$ing» atid Supply of Water. 
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DBAINAGE. 



hoaw • drains |iroper1y clrauMd 
rr or ether mmoam, or «lcwt tba raAiM 
i]al« in ihe« so thnk they breone 
I KtA emit olTensire smelU? 



11. 

Are there any local renilation* in force for the 
•yntematlc dralnafedr the dietriets, ttreettt or 
honacf. or fat the amendment of thoee dmlM 
and eewcra which are defcctlre, and uceaaion 
aecnmulalkNie of reftiee, and emit offeoMTo 
•mella ? 



iTenience felt 



r houses drained ; no system 
sin;; ; refuse accumulates. 



ofiNo 



ot properly cleansed; smell of- 



rainage by surface gutters. • 



e-drains 



accumulate in drains; smell 
ive. 

*ral system of cleansing bouse- 



t in all but the best streets 



ly Tery defective; only to be 
in the l>etter houses. 



rains managed by each indivi> 
flume are too su>all and become 
J. 



\ Local Act • • « 



local regulations except the Improve- 
ment Act, and very inefficient. 

No system of draining of a regular or effi- 
cient character. 



Local Act ; but it does not enforce a sys- 
tem of dtaiuage. 

No 



None 



No local regulations in force 



No 



Only the general ^uiwers of the surveyor of 
highwnysi. 



Local Act 
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CLEANSING. 



Stourbridge . 
Sunderland • 

Swansea • • 

Walbal • . 
. Wkdnbsbctrt 
West Bbomwicu 
WXOAN • • • 

WOLTBRHAMPTON 

Wrexham • • 
Tore • . • 



15. 



!• there aoT, nnd what, Mrrtee of 
•en\-Mifrera for deanting the itrMtf, 
and how uflen and at what expeata 
are these cleamed ? 



Two principal vtreets cleansed, 
others imperfectly. 

Scavengers cart away refuse as 
it accumulates. 

Scavengers appointed by Local 
Act 



Two scavengers are employed . 
Public streets cleansed • . < 

None 

No regular service of scavengers. 

Yes ....... 

None ••.•••. 



10. 

Are thoie courts and allaja m\Uk 
are iaaceessible to earta, mad i»> 
habited by the poorer eliMi^ 
el«an«e<l bv appointed eaaviwffc 
and how rrrquently and la wM 
mode it refuse removed from wtdk 
places, aud at what espeaee? 



No; the refuse removed bj 
farmers. 

Courts and alleys cl^ansad \if 

scavengers. >! 

Duty very imperfectly done; it 
many places not cleansed ooct., 
in three months. 

No ; they are considered priwili 

No ; in a filthy condition • « 

No public scavengers • . , 

Courts and alleys are Dol 
cleansed. 

Not done at all . . . • i 
No 



Scavenging, &c., done by con- 
tract. 



Courts and alleys not considered 
within the jurisdiction of Com- 
missioners; cleansed by the 
inhabitants. 



Drainaga, Clmnting, and Supply of Water. 
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SUPPLY OP WATER. 



19. 

eany local auiho- 
«Ard with adequate 
•. asd doly retpon- 
m tkeir rrieiiUraBd 
rial ezereiae. Ibr the 
HMOt of cleansing, 
nyiripe aUu a of all 
nolMOCM within 
raordUlrict? 



Bthoritjr with 
ite powers. 

Aet Tery d«- 
1^ and much 
■■revision. 

«ra Act * < 



30. 

From what toaree ia the town tiip* 
plied with water? 
A. For domestic use ? 
b. For watering or cleansing tlie 

streets ? 
e. Fov the prerention of fires? 



Weils snd priTate'pumps 



Good supply from Water-works 
by Joint«Stock Company. 

About one-iburth of the inha- 
bitants supplied from water- 
works. 



Badly supplied 
Badly supplied 
Wells • 



let very deleciiTe 



Partially supplied by Company, 
springs and pumps ; none for 
prcTontion of fires. 

Private supply very deficient 

Private pumps 



tolerably efll- 



8t. 

Are the poorer classes supplied from 
stand-pipes placed at partimlar 
stations, from puro ps. or di^w. wells; 
or are tliey in tlie Iiabit of beiuing 
water from tradespeople with whom 
they deal ; or how otherwise do they 
obtaiait? 



Wells and the river Stonr. 

Poor supplied from stand-pipes 
a farthing for five gallons. 

Supply by public pumps, and 
vendors sellmg at so much per 

pailful. 

By public piimpt. 

From the river. 

WeUs and piunpi. 

Water supplied to the poor fm 
onehoura-dayat li. per family. 

From pumps. 
None. 
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Deatlis of Persons in 1841. 



Tabub thowing the Dbathb of Pbrsons in 1841 ; and a Calculation of the Excels of 
above a MottnUty of 2*0 per Cent., for tUe YcEirt 8iO, 34], and 1842. 

[^Extracted from the Qtiartrfiif TMt qJ Mortafitt/ luyfd under the Direction oj 









Dcalhi of rerjotii 
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ON THE CAUSES OP DISEASE. AND THE 
MEANS OF PREVENTION. 



r- 
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^- THOMAS SOUTHWOOD SMITH, Esq., MD., examined. T:^??*S 

BfluUI* El 

'\ Yoo are Physician of the London Fever Hospital, and resident ^'^' 

I. in the east of London ? 1 am. 

\j. Are you well acquainted with that district? 1 am very well. 

p Have you turned your attention to the state of the dwellings 
;of the humbler classes indifferent parts of London, particulany 
L-ihe eastern part of it ? 1 have. 



part ( 
- Have you had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted 

■ mUi the localities referred to ? For the last fifteen or twenty 

h» years my attention has been constantly called to their condition ; 
[{^partly from my connection with the London Fever Hospital, but 
. itill more from my office as Physician to the Eastern Dispensary, 
I wUeh administers relief to the poor of the most populous portion 
I V of die eastern district of London. 

The Fourth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners contains 
t Report made by you " on some of the physical causes of sick- 
Hn and mortality to which the poor are particularly exposed, and 
j - which are capable of removal by sanatory regulations, exemplified 
k the present condition of the Bethnaf-green and Whitechapel 
I « distrieto." May the Commissioners consider that it was made 
on your own personal inspection, and one which you are now able 

' to verify ? Yes ; and with the increasing force resulting from 

iaereased experience. 

You slate, in general, that the neglect in cleansing and drain- 
age, and particularly of those provisions which are advantageous 
to die dwellings of die humbler classes, has been productive of 

THT great evils in that district ? Very great. 

That fever constantly prevails, generated b^ the dirt and filth 

/n wludi the people habitually live ?— -— That is too true. 



.J 



2 Fever Districts in Lond<yiu 

T.SMffawood You state, " The records of the London Fever Hospital prove 
*"m'd!^" indubitably that there are certain localities in the metropolis and 
its vicinity which are the constant seats of fever, from which this 
disease is never absent, though it may prevail less extensively, 
and be less severe in some years, and even in some seasons of 
the same year, than in others, but still in which it is incessantly 
committing its ravages?'* ^That is perfectly correct. 

You then go on to name the districts from which fever is seldom 
or never absent : are those the districts in which the same evils still 

continue to prevail ? Yes ; and the experience of the present 

has afforded a remarkable verification of the correctness of these 
statements; for the metropolis has, during this period, been 
visited by an epidemic whicn is still raging; but this fever does 
not equally prevail in every part of Loudon^ nor even in every 
fever district. 

What do you mean by a fever district ? 1 mean a district 

in which fever is always so prevalent that the locality in question 
may be regarded as the ordinary seat of this disease. Now 
the present epidemic is not equally prevalent in all such dis- 
tricts, but it is confined to a certain number of tlieni. The Com- 
missioners, however, may form some judgment of the exti»nt to 
which it has recently prevailed from the fact that, in the four 
months from the commencement of January in the present year 
to the end of April, we have actually received into the wards of 
the Fever Hospital 500 fever patients; and during a considerable 
portion of that time for days together we liave refused applications 
for admission at the rale of thiHy or forty a-day, in consequence 
of not having room. Now the remarkable fact is, that those 
cases come to us from certain districts which are as familiar to 
us as our own names. 

The evils which you described in 1838 as referable to these 

districts still continue, and with increasing virulence? At the 

present moment with increasing virulence, certainly. 

The districts referred to contain a vast population, not in one 
part of London alone, but in different portions of it, to which the 
same considerations apply ? ^The fever districts of the metro- 
polis are situated in different parts of it ; and it is in accordance with 
ordinary experience to find fever raging in some of these di8tricte,at 
the very time tliat othere are enjoying a temporarj' immunity from it. 
In former yeai's I have foimd, on my personal examination, some 
localities in which there was not a single house in which fever had not 
prevailed, and in some cases not a single room in a single hoinem 
wliich there had not been fever. I observed this particularly in 
certain locaHties in Bethnal-ffreen and Whitechapel : now, daring 
the present year, there has been a very remarkable absence c3f 
fever in these its ordinary seats, while in other districts it his ; 
been more than commonly prevalent. 

Did you attribute that, in those districts, to bad draina^B, or 
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rant of water^ or some causes of tliat kind? In every district T.amtiiwo 

1 whicti fever returns frequently, and prevails extensively, there ^"|| j?*' 
\ unibrmly bad sewage, a bad supply of water, a bad supply 
f scavengers, and a consequent accumulation of filth; and I 
ave observed this to be so uniformly and generally the case, 
bat I have been accustomed to express the fact in this way. If 
ou trace down the fever districts on a map, and then compare that 
aap witli the map of the Commissioners of Sewers, you will find 
bat^ wherever the Commissioners of Sewers have not been, there 
?ver is prevalent; and, on the contrary, whefever they have 
een, there fever is comparatively absent. y^' 
This statement is made in your Report:??-:^' It appears that the / 
treots, courts, alleys, and houses in wnich fever first breaks out^ I 
nd in which it becomes most prevalent and fatal, are invariably v 
lose in the immediate neighbourhood of uncovered sewers, ] 
lagnant ditches and ponds, gutters always full of putrefying I 
latter, nightmen's yards, and privies the soil of which lies openly \ 
Kposed, and is seldom or never removed. It is not possible ' 
)r any language to convey an adequate conception of the poison- 
113 condition in which large portions of both these districts always 
smain, winter and summer, in dry and in rainy seasons, from the y 
lasses of putrefying matter which are allowed to accumulate/^X^ 
)oe8 much of that to which you refer still remain in the same 

:ale? ^It is essentially the same. I have very recently been 

ver the same places with a distinguished foreigner, who takes an 
iterest in the welfare of the humbler classes, and who was desi- . , 
)us, his attention having been drawn to these Reports, to test 
leir accuracy by a personal inspection of the places described* ; 
before we set out on our visit he could not conceal that he though^/ 
le description exaggerated. From the cleanliness, neatness, andj 
pparent healthfulness of the main streets and thoroughfares in 
^ndon, he could not bring himself to believe that there could be 
irge districts containing hundreds of thousands of the people 
llowed, year after year, to remain in such a neglected and 
oisonous condition. '' It would be incredible,*' said he, '' it 
ould be unworthy of your state of civilization, were such descrip- 
OQs true, even of a few isolated places ; but when it is asserted 
lat they are true of the localities in which a very large proportion 
fthe population resides, I own I feel curious to see these places." 
t so happens that the district over which I took this gentleman 
as been improved in some respects since these Reports were 
ritten. A common sewer has been made in the most densely 
nofwded and filthiest locality; and the very worst place I ever 
iw, namely. Baker's- arms-alley, a narrow court in Rosemary- 
ioe, Whitediapel, has been materially changed for the better, by 
le building of the Blackwall Railway directly through it. But 
lese improvements relate only to a few of the larger thorough- 
res ; the places most j!oncealed from the public view, the most 

^'2 



4 Comparative Value of Life in different parts of London. 

r. sonchwtiod close, crowded, and filthy districts, remain wholly unaltered 
^M.'i)i**" When my foreign friend saw these places, he admitted that the 
wretchedness of their condition had been understated : when he 
expressed his astonishment that a concern for the common safety 
had not induced the authorities to attend to the sanatory condition 
of these extensive districts, I told him (but he thought the state- 
ment scarcely mended tlie matter) that these places were as 
unknown to our legislators, to almost all our people in power, as 
an hour ago they had been to himself. 

Have you, from your experience in these matters, formed a 
strong opinion that the fevers and other diseases to which the 
humbler classes in these populous districts are subject might be, 
to a great extent, removed by cleansing, draining, and improve- 
ments in building? — Every aay*s experience convinces me that a 
very large proportion of these evils is capable of being removed ; 
that if proper attention were paid to sanatory measures the 
mortality of these districts would be most materially diminished ; 
perhaps in some places one-third, and in others even one-half. 

Are you aware that the rate of mortality is actually found to be 
nearly double in some of the neglected districts in the east, com- 
pared with what it is in the western part of London ? 1 am ; 

and this interesting and important fact is dependent on several 
circumstances, and not on any one cause. Thus a large proportion 
of the people who reside in the western part of London consist of 
the wealtluer, while the eastern part is principally inhabited by the 
poorer classes. The higher value of life indicated in the western 
district is partly owing to the better food and clothing of the 
wealthier classes, to their more temperate habits, and less exhaust- 
ing labour^ and especially to the better care taken of their infants 
and children, and in general to the more favourable circumstances 
under which infancy and childhood, the most precarious and mortal 
epochs of human life, are placed. But still the poorer classes, in 
these neglected localities and dwellings, are exposed to causes of 
disease and death which are peculiar to them ; the operation of 
these peculiar causes is steady, unceasing, sure ; and the result is 
the same as if twenty or thirty thousand of these people were 
annually taken out of their wretched dwellings and put to death, 
the actual fact being that they are allowed to remain in them and 
die. I am now speaking of what silently, but surely, takes place 
every year in the metropolis alone, and do not include in this 
estimate the numbers that perish from these causes in the other 
great cities, and in the towns and villages of the kingdom. It has 
been stated that "the annual slaughter in England and Wales, 
from preventible causes, of typhus fever, which attacks persons in 
the vigour of life, is double the amount of what was suffered by the 
allied armies in the battle of Waterloo." This is no exaggerated 
statement; this great battle against our people is every year fou^ 
and won ; and yet few take account of it, partly for the very reaMm 
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that it takers place every year. However appalling the picture pre- t. Srmthw 
sented to the mind by this statement, it may be justly regarded ^^m/d? 
as a literal expression of the truth. I am myself convinced, from 
what I constantly see of the ravages of this disease, that this 
mode of putting the result does not give an exaggerated expression 
of it. Indeed the most appalling expression of it would be the 
mere cold statement of it in figures. 

But great as the mortality from those causes may be, do you 

think the mortality alone includes the whole of the evil? 

Certainly not ; the number of people who die can be taken only 
as an indication of the much greater number who fall sick. The 
mortality, even of the London Fever Hospital, to which the worst 
cases of fever m the metropolis are sent, is not, on an average of 
ten Tears, more than one in seven ; in some years it is not more than 
one m ten or twelve, and, comparing the number attacked with the 
number that die over the whole kingdom, the mortality would not, 
in ordinary years, amount to one in twelve : so that the number 
of sufferers from this disease is at least twelve times greater than 
the number of persons that actually perish from it. 

The classes of the population referred to are chiefly those 
oecupied in labour ; in case of their being affected by fever they 
are, of course, disabled from obtaining subsistence for their 
fiunilies? ^This is among one of the most powerful causes of j 

Euperism. The Returns made in the year 1838 to the Poor 
Lw. Commissioners from the twenty metropolitan unions, in 
answer to queries sent to the medical officers, with a ^evr to 
I ascertiun the actual prevalence of fever during one year, contained 
' columns to show the number of persons receiving parochial relief . 
in the several unions, as well as the number actually attacked with ; 
ferer. From these returns it appears, that of the total numberi 
who received parochial relief in most of the districts a very largeij 

Eroportion received it in consequence of their being ill with fever ;jj 
lit in one district, namely, St. George's, Southwark, out of 1467'; 
persons ¥dio received parochial relief, 1276, that is, the whole i 
mimber with the exception of 191, are reported to have been ill 
with fever. This is an unusually large proportion; but these 
returns in . general place in a very striking point of view the 
pauperizing mfluence of fever. 

It this be the case, the power of the humble classes of ^ 
their bread and maintiuning their families is extremely dimmish 
by the neglect of sewage, draining, and cleansing which exists in 

those localities? There is a special reason why it must be so> 

the knowledge of which has been taught by large experience, 
though that [Knowledge has hitherto been confined to very few : 

'^ but the fact itself is one which ought to be familiar to the mind of 
every man^ and more especially to that of the legislator. There 
m oertain diseases which prevail so remarkably at certain epodis 

^ of life, that you may assume that three-fourths of the ^nou^ \«Vtfi 

\ 
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6 Ages of Fever Patients. 

die at those epochs die of those diseases. Now it is establishedlEff^ 
indubitable evidence, that of all the acute diseases to which tlui 
human frame is subject, during that variable, but most important, 

Seriod of human life which intervenes between puberty (when the 
angers of infancy and childhood have been passed) and old age, 
--of all the acute diseases which cut short this, the most precious 
part of the term of existence, and the only part of that term which 
it is in the power of human precaution and wisdom to extend 
indefinitely, fever is incomparably the most prevalent : so pre- 
valent, indeed, that it may be said to be the disease of adolescence 
and manhood. I was first taught this fact while makin? some 
researches into the cause and results of fever, derived chiefly from 
the records of the Fever Hospital, and as long ago as th6 year 
1830 I fiiiblished a table exhibiting the evidence of it. I took out 
one by one the ages of all the persons who had died of fever in 
this hospital during the four years from 1825 to 1828, both inchi- 
sive, being the four years immediately preceding the year in which 
I was making the investigation. The results are most instructive 
and important, and are shown in this table : — 



Table of Aobs of Periont attacked with Fever. 


Age lor 1825. 


Age for 1826. 


Ago for 1837. 


Age for 18S8. 


Under 10 . • 42 


Under 10 . . 27 


Under 10 . . 25 


Under 1(J . . 31 


15 • . 67 


15 . 


. 87 


15 . . 70 


15 . . 80 


20 • • 172 


20 . 


. 170 


20 . . 163 


20 • • 136 


25 • . 133 


25 . , 


. 143 


25 . . 164 


25 • . 107 


30 . . 81 


30 . , 


, 102 


30 . • 107 


30 . . 84 


35 . • 29 


35 • 


. 46 


35 . . 35 


35 . . 47 


40 . . 28 


40 . , 


37 


40 . . 50 


40 . • 45 


45 . . 10 


45 • 


. 28 


45 . . 20 


45 . . 21 


50 . . 10 


50 . . 


13 


50 . . 13 


50 • . 17 


55 • • 10 


55 . . 


7 


55 . • 8 


55 . • 6 


60 • • 1 


60 • . 


5 


60 . • 13 


60 • • 14 


65 . . 1 


65 . . 


3 


65 • • 2 


65 . . 6 


70 • . 2 


70 . , 


3 


70 . . 4 


70 . . 1 


75 . . 1 


75 . . 


4 


75 . . 2 


75 . . 1 


80 . . 1 


80 . , 


1 


80 . . 


80 . . 


85 . . 


85 . , 





85 • . 


85 . . 


■ ■ . 








Total • . . 588 


Total. . • . 676 


Total. ... 676 


Total. ... 597 



Ptdm this table it appears that during the year 1 825 there were 
attacked with fever, under twenty years of age, 109 ; between 
twenty and forty years of age, 443 ; and between forty and sixty 
years of age, 31. Further, it appears that in the five years from 
ten to fifteen the number attacked was 67 ; but in the five years 
fh)tn fifteen to twenty they increased to 172 ; in the succeeding five 
years, from twenty to twenty-five, they were 133 ; while in the five 
years from twenty-five to thirty, they sunk to 81 ; in the succeed- 
ing five years, from thirty to thirty-five, they still further diminished 
to 29 J and in the five years from thu^y-five to forty, they were 
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Jy 28. In like manner, during the year 1826 the number T.so^tuw 
^ked under twenty years of age was 114; but between twenty ^"SLbf 
d forty years of age the number was 498, while between forty 
d sixty years of age the number was only 53. The results during 

5 years 1827 and 1828 were perfectly similar. Taking the four 
ars together the total number attacked was 2537 ; of these the 
mber attacked under twenty years of age was 429; between 
eiity and thirty years of age the number was 1 188 ; between 
rty and forty years of age the number was 531 ; and between 
•ty and eighty years of age the number was 389 : whence it fol- 
rft that of the total number attacked/ those between twenty and 
rty years of age nearly equal the number attacked at all other 
es put together, the number between twenty and thirty being 
88, and at all other ages only 1349. In the Circulars sent by 

J Poor Law Commissioners to the medical officers of the twenty / 
^tropolitan unions in the year 1839, I requested that a column / 
ght be made for the ages of those attacked with fever, with a view / 
testing the correctness of the data on which the preceding table/ 
s founded by a still larger observation, and the returns obtainedf 
l)rd analogous results. Two consequences follow of the highest 
erest and importance. First, it is clear from these tables that 
^ period of human existence during which fever can alone be said- 
be prevalent is from the age of twenty to forty ; that is, the 
iod of maturity, the most precious portion of the term of exist- 
;e, that during wliich the individual is best fitted for all the 
ties and enjoyments of life, during w hich he is most capable of 
>moting the happiness of others, and of securing and appre-: 
ting his own. But of this period that portion which is incom- 
•ably the most subject to the ravages of this malady is the 
liest portion. Now it must bo borne in mind that the poorer 
sses usually marry and have families at earlier ages than the 
Idle and higher, the great majority, at least of the women, being 
rried at twenty. Of course it is during the succeeding ten years, 
t they have young families, often very numerous ones, to sup- 
t; but we have just seen that this is precisely the ten years in 
dk fever is so prevalent as to furnish, m this comparatively short 
ce of time, nearly as many cases as all the other periods of life 
together. It follows, not only that the heads of families are 
re subject to the ravages of fever than any other class ofper- 
8, but that these persons are peculiarly liable to be attacked 
cisely at that period of life when they have the greatest number 
roung children entirely dependent on their daily labour for sun- 
L Tnis is deserving of consideration, viewing the subject merely 
b reference to the pressing on the poor rates, but viewing it in 
arger relation to the well-being of tiie humbler classes, it appears 

06 to deserve great attention. Its importance is strengthened 
lie results of the following table, which shows the proportion of 
98X68 attacked with fever : — 
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8 Prcpartions of Deaths from Fever at different Ages. 

Tablb showing the Proportioii of the Sexes attacked with Fefer. 



1825 


1826 


1827 


1828 


Males . . 289 
Females . 299 

Total • . 588 


Males • . 325 
Females • 351 

Total . • 676 


Males . . 

Females . 

Total . . 


337 
339 

676 


Males . • S78 
Females • 319 

Total . . 597 



From this table it appears that in each of these four years a 
somewhat larger number of females than of males were attacked 
with fever ; that is, a proportionally larger number of mothers 
were disabled from nursing their children and attending to their 
families, every such family being of course thereby placed in the 
greatest possible disorder and distress, the disease of the mother 
being in many cases the direct and immediate cause of her hus- 
band and her children becoming similarly affected. 

Have you any evidence to show the rate of mortality in fever, 

with reference to the ages of the persons attacked ? Yes. 1 

submitted the experience of the London Fever Hospital for the ten 
years preceding January, 1834 — an observation including nearly 
6000 patients affected with this malady — to Mr. Finlaison^ the 
Government actuary, by whom it was subjected to calculation. 
Amon^ other curious and instructive results it was found that the 
mortality of fever resolves itself into the following remarkable pro- 

Session. Thus, suppose 100,000 patients to oe attacked with 
is disease between the ages of 5 and 16, of these there would die 
8266 ; and of an equal number — 

Between 15 and 26 there would die 11,494 
f, 25 , , 36 , , 17,071 

,, 35 , , 46 , , 21,960 

M 45 , , 56 , , 30,493 

55 , , 66 , , 40,708 



65 and upwards 



44,643 



Thus the risk of life from this malady is twice as great at the age 
of thirty-one as it is at eleven ; it is also nearly twice as great at 
forty-one as it is at twenty-one ; it is five times as great at sixty- 
one as it is at eleven ; and nearly four times as great above sixty- 
five as it is at twenty-one. 

Then, according to this calculation, although the rate of mor- 
tality in fever progressively and rapidly increases as age advances, 
yet the number of persons who actually perish by this disease at 
the aduk age, and in the meridian of life, is far greater than at 

any other period of existence ? It is so on account of the mudi 

greater number of persons who are attacked at those epochs. By 
far the greatest number attacked is, as we have seen, between the 
apa of twenty and thirty; but according to this calculation the 
risk of life from this malady at the age of thirty-one is just double 
ttie risk at the age of eleven. 
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You say that fever is the disease to which the poorer classes are t. sooiiivo 
peculiarly subject, as arising from the fikhy state of the districts **^ii.D^ 
and the wretched condition of the dwellings in which they reside ; 
but is fever the only disease produced by these causes ? 1 par- 
ticularize fever, because fever is the most obvious and the most 
rapidly fatal of the diseases arising from the neglect of sewage, 
ventilation^ and cleanliness ; but it would be a very inadequate 
view of the pernicious agency of the poison unceasingly generated 
in these filthy and neglected districts, to restrict it to the disease 
the most obviously produced by it. Its indirect action is highly 
noxious, though the evil is not so manifest. It is a matter of 
constant observation, that even when not present in suflBcient inten- 
sity to produce fever, by disturbing the function of some organ, or 
some set of organs^ and thereby weakening the general system, 
this poison acts as a powerful predisposing cause of some of the 
most common and fatal maladies to which the human body is 
subject For example, the deaths occasioned in this country by 
diseases of the digestive organs, by inflammation of the air- 
passages and lungs, and by consumption, form by far the largest 
proportion of the annual mortality. Now no one who lives long -~\ 
ID or near a malarian district is ever for a single hour free from I \ 
some disease of the digestive organs. But disordered states of the / 
digestive organs not only constitute in themselves highly painful' 
and even fatal maladies, but they lay the foundation of several 
odier mortal diseases. By a disordered state of the digestive 
organs, for example, the body is often so much enfeebled that it is 
wholly incapable of resisting the frequent and sudden changes of 
temperature to which this climate is subject : — the consequence is, 
that the person thus enfeebled perishes by inflammation set up in 
some vital organ, and more especially in the air-passages and 
lungs, or by consumption, the consequence of that inflammation; 
so &at to the total number of deaths that take place annually from 
fever in its different forms must be added those caused by the 
indirect operation of the same poison that produces fever. 

Vour experience then leads you to the conclusion that these 
causes, even when they do not produce fever and other acute 
diseases, operate materially in affecting the health, and incapaci- 
tating from labour ? Yes ; even when they do not produce acute 

disei^es, and at once lay the individual aside^ they produce diseases . 
of the nutritive system, and thus injure the constitution, diminish 
its power of resisting the numerous causes of disease to which the 
bo(fy is comnipnly exposed, and so enfeeble it that the individual 
is fory. mtich incapacitated from labour. 

So that those mo live in such situations, even when they are 
M positively attacked by acute disease, are nevertheless under- 

goifur a process of deterioration? ^That is universally and 

itrikiDgljr Jmlicated in two ways. First, by the incapacity of the 
Bothers to attend to their children ; and secondly, by the bad 
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mfhwood health of the children, and their ^eat mortality. It has been 
fe^y already shown by the experience of the Fever Hospital that the 
S mothers are more susceptiole of fever than the husbands ; but when 
' not labouring under acute disease the mothers are often so en- 
feebled as to be unable to attend properly to their domestic duties, 
so that the children are not taken due care of, while the sickness 
of the children becomes an enormous tax on the time and wages 
of the parents. 

In consequence of the disease and weakness generated by the 
condition in which they live, tlie ability of the labouring classes to 

support themselves, you conceive, is very much diminished ? 

Very much. 

Has that the effect of throwing them on parish relief in manv 
instances? In very many. 

Has it the effect also of calling for the aid of the charitable, and 
occasioning an increased expense to hospitals and dispensaries ? 

Yes ; and the consequent burden on private individuals and 

public institutions is the least part of the evil. The great evil of 
tliis state of things is its tendency tojbreak down the spirit of inde- 
pendence, and to reduce large classes of the people to the degra- 
dation and wretchedness of depending for their support on charity^ 
and not on their own industry. 

Have you any reason to believe that their mental faculties are 

impaired, as weU as their bodily health ? rThere is evidence^ 

that as they have not the bodily vigour and the industrious habits 
of a healtny and independent peasantry, so they have not the 
intelligence and spirit proper to such a race. One of the most 
melandioly proofs of tliis is in the quiet and unresisting manner in 
which they succumb to the wretchedness of their lot. They make 
/ no effort to get into happier circumstances; their dulness and 
I apatjhy indicate an equal degree of mental as of physical paralysis^ 
; an3 thisTias struftk other observers who have had opportunities ol 
/ becoming acquainted with the real state of these people. In the 
Poor Law Commissioners' Report on the Sanatory Condition of the 
Labouring Population there is the following statement, which 
impressed my mind the more because it recalled to my recollec- 
tion vividly similar cases witnessed by myself: — ''In the year 
1836," says one of the medical officers of the West Derby Union, 
" I attended a family of thirteen — twelve of whom had typhus 
fever, without a bed in the cellar, without straw or timber shavings 
— frequent substitutes. Tliey lay on the floor, and so crowded that 
f I could scarcely pass between them. In another house I attended 
fourteen patients : there were only two beds in the house. All the 
patients lay on the boards, and during their illness never had tlieir 
clothes oft. I met with many cases in similar conditions; yet 
amidst the greatest destitution and want of domestic comfort, 1 
have never heard, during the couree of twelve years' practice, a com- 
plaint of inconvenient accommodation'^ Now this want of com- 
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plaint under such circumstances appears to me to constitute a very t. 
melancholy part of this condition. It shows that physical wretch- ®' 
edness has done its worst on the human sufferer, for it has destroyed 
his mind. The wretchedness being greater than humanity can 
hear, annihilates the mental faculties — the facuhies distinctive of 
the human being. There is a kind of satisfaction in the thought^ 
for it sets a limit to tlie capacity of suffering which would other- 
wise be without bound. 

With reference to these poor persons, you state that great 
expense is cast upon the community in the form of poor-rates 
and of subscriptions to hospitals and dispensaries, and in other 
modes^ in order to give them the aid they require. Does the 
assistance thus afforded extend to the support of the widows and 

oq)hans of those who are carried off by death ? ^The table to 

which I have already directed your attention affords the most 
impressive and instructive answer to that question. This table 
shows that the immease majority of the persons who are attacked 
with fever, and who die of this disease, are between the ages of 
twenty and forty ; that is, the heads of families. But the fathers 
and mothers perishing in a state of destitution, of course the orphan 
children must be thrown for support upon the communitj'. 

Do you think tliat if proper measures were carried out, such 
as good building regulations, a good system of drainage, and a 
good supply of water, which might improve the health of the 
persons resident in those districts, the additional exjMjnse which 
might be cast upon them in the form of a reasonable rent put on, 
would be considerably less than the cost to which the community 
is now put by the illness arising from the neglect of those pnj- 
risions? Ultimately it would be less. When once such regu- 
lations have been brought into practical operation, and have become 
^neral in a district, the cost of maintaining such a district in a 
bealthy condition would be comparatively slight. ;In the meantime 
the sum of money now expended in the mitigation of the evil, slight 
as that mitigation is, would form a very important contribution 
towards the fimd necessary to defray the cost of removing existmg 
nuisances, and putting a district into a good sanatory condition. 

That would be an application of the same sum from the relief 

to tlie prevention of calamity ? Yes, prevention being always 

better than cure; and in this case you cannot in fact cure. As 
long as the poor remain in the situations which produce tlieir 
diflrase> tlie proper remedies for such disease cannot be appUed to 
them ; they cannot, for example, be surrounded with pure and 
fresh air — ^the prime remedy. 

So that no expense incurred in attempts to remedy the evil, 

when once produced, can be effectual ? It cannot ; and, on the 

other hand, the apparent sum expended in canying out sanatory 
regulations, is not a true expression of tlic actual sum spent on 
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oQfhwood preventive measures^ because, from the actual sum spent in canr- 

Slb^" ^^ ^"^ sanatory or preventive measures must be deducted uie 

/ large amount of money now annually expended in the support 

\ of individuals and their families^ deprived of healthy and therefore 

of the ability to labour, or rendered widows and orphans through 

\ the non-adoption of those remedial measures. 

You have to a certain extent stated that in the Supplement 
alluded to, where you say, '* The cost of these parishes^ for the 
reUef of their fever cases, amounts to a large sum. By the returns 
from the Bethnal-^reen and Whitechapef Unions, it appears that 
the extra expense for fever cases for the quarter ending Lady-day, 
1838, is: to the Bethnal-green Union, 21 6i. 19*,; to the White- 
diapel Union, 400/. ; ahogether 616/. 19*." And you go on to 
say, — ''Thus, at the rate of the last quarter, there will be incurred, 
during the present year, for the reUef of fever cases in these two 

parishes alone, the sum of 2467/. 16*.?" ^That is perfectly 

correct, being drawn from accurate data, from the books of those 
particular parishes ; and I think that may be taken as a sort of 
mdication of what the saving might be. 

Do you conceive, by proper preventive measures, properly carried 
out, those sums now so inadequately spent might be very much 

re duced? Certainly. 

Do you think the moral character and energy for the purposes 
of exertion, and employment of those persons, is very mud) 
lessened in consequence of their suffering, both from fever and the 
other diseases you have mentioned, and the continual neglect in 
which they appear to live ? ^The poison generated in tifese ne- 
glected districts, and to which these poor persons are haBiluany"eX- 
posed, is a sedative poison, among the most distinctive characlera of 
which are the depressing effects produced by it both on body and mind. 
This is one of the main causes, not only of the mental apathy, of 
which I have already spoken, but also of that physical listlessness 
which makes them incapable of any great exertion. I am satisfied 
that this feeling of depression is one of their chief inducements to 
the use of stimulants, which the same feeling naturally leads them 
to take in excess whenever a sufficient quantity can oe procured. 
I quite believe, from what I have observed of them, that the induce- 
ment to take the most pernicious amount of stimulants often arises 
from a sensation of lassitude and languor, the direct result of the 
debilitating causes that are incessantly acting upon them,, and that 
renders them so incapable of physical and mental exertion. Eveiy 
one who has observed his own sensations during the few days which 
precede an acute attack of fever, can well appreciate that feeling of 
mal^atse, more intolerable than pain; and it is no wonder that tbey 
fly to anything which afibrds a prospect of temporary relief from it. 
When you speak of stimulants, do you mean that it drives them 
to the use of anient spirits ? ^Yes ; and some to opium. 
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not opium now used to a great extent? ^To a much 

er extent than any one could credit who is not aware of the 

nee of the fact. 

369 the observation which you have made as to adults apply 

ildren? It applies particularly to children. The inquiries 

lly made under the Children's Employment Commission are 
extensive, because the terms of that Commission directed an 
ligation to be made into the actual condition of the children 
oved^ not only in mines and collieries, but also in all branches 
ide and manufacture whatever, in whicJi children work together 
mbers, not included under the Factories Regulation Act. It was 
I imposfflble to describe the condition of the children without 
g some account of the domestic habits and mode of life of the 
Its ; and among the facts brought to light under this inquiry, 
>f the most remarkable is the extent to which opium is proved 
) used by the poorer classes, and more especially to the extent 
hich it is given by mothers to their children. Anion^ others, 
Mitchell, one of the Sub-Commissioners, reports that the 
ical witnesses examined by him state that the infants and 
Iren are seliiom brought to them before they are benumbed 
stupified with opiates; the usual preparation given being 
Treys cordial, a mixture of treacle and opium, known by the 
e of '^ comfort," and an article in constant demand. A little 
(fill come to the chemists and ask for a dose of it to give to "7 
>aby next day, telling him that her mother is going out to wash. ) 
espectable chemist stated that he made twenty gallons of/ 



iibrt** in the year, and that there were chemists who lived near 
narket-place, and more in the way of the country people, who 
3 a good deal more. " It must not be supposed," adds the 
Commissioner, '' that such medical treatment of children is 
liar to colliers, or only prevails in places far remote from the 

of the metropolis ; for, on making inquiry of a medical man, 
of a chenust, at Croydon, in Surrey, the same thing was found 
ist there, and in the country around." Speaking of the districts 
Nottingham, Derby, and iJeicester, another Sub-Commissioner, 
Grainger, states that the practice of administering opium to 
Its, whidi is very general in these districts, *' is usually begun 
1 the child is three or four weeks old." But Mr. Brown, the 
oer of Nottingham, states •' that he knows Godfrey's cordial is 
n on the day of birth, and that even it is prepared in readiness 
hat event." The extent to which the system is carried may be 
ed from the fact, expressly ascertained by this gentleman, that 
Iruggist made up in one year 13 cwt. of treacle into Godfrey's 
ial. The result of this terrible practice is, that great numbers 
bnts perish, either suddenly, from an over-dose, or, as more 
nooly nappens, slowly, paintuUy, and insidiously. Those who 
ftt with life become paJe and sickly children, often half idiotic, 
ihmys with a ruined constitution. '* Compared with this," 
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adds the Sub-Comniissioner^ *' the Chinese practice of infantidic 
may be called merciful." 

Do the general debilitating and demoraFizing effects, which yc 
have described as acting on the adults, commonly act in like mat 

ner on the diildren? The children are comparatively exem] 

from some of thf se evils, — from continue^d fever, for example^ in a 
its forms ; bpt then they are more liable than the children of il 
higher classes to the exanthematous_ fevers, that is, acute fever 
accompanied with an efflorescence, or rasH, upon tlie skin, scarle 
fever, small-pox, measles, &c. The poisonous condition of tl 
districts in which they spend the 6rst weeks, months, and years 
ttieir existence, predisposes them to tliese dangerous diseases, ai 
renders such diseases fearfully mortal. The result is shown in tl 
tables of the Registrar-GeneraU. In Birmingham, for example, 
which the condition of tlie working classes is better than in mo 
other large towns, one-half of the total number of deaths register* 
are those of children under five years of age. 

Though they may escape witli life, are children so brouglit u 
'amidst such neglect, and dirt, and disease, likely to form stroi 
and healthy subjects; or, on the contrary, to be persons of wee 
constitutions and habits, liable constantly to trouble the communit) 

^They must be a constant burthen on the state ; and it is four 

that even tliose who do endeavour to support themselves usual 
adopt all sorts of expedients to shun anything in the shape of labou 
betaking themselves to such occupations as do not require any gre 
amount of physical exertion. However advantageous to them i 
occupation of the latter kind may be, they shrink from it, becau 
they know tliat they shall break down if they undertake it. 

jfs it not almost impracticable in those districts where the draii 
age and cleansing, and the decencies of lite are neglected, in tl 
privies and receptacles for filth, for decent persons to continue tl 
better habits they may have formed in otlier places where they ha' 

formerly resided ? Quite impossible ; it tends to destroy ever 

thing approaching to, I will not say refinement, but the comm( 
decencies of himian creatures. 

Is it not almost impracticable for a decent and respectab 
woman coming into sudi a district to maintain that propriety 
demeanour and cleanliness to which she may have been accustoro* 

in the country ? It is quite impon^ble. A sliorttime ago I w 

standing in one of the streets brandling oflT from Rosemary-lat 
called Blue-anchor-yard, looking at a stream of abomination th 
was flowing down from a court mto the open gutteu in the centre 
tliis Blue-auchor-yard, the open gutter being the common receptac 
for the fildi from the houses. This noisome stroam was flowii 
dose to a house, at the door of which tliere stood a woman wi 
ruddy cheeks, neatlv clothed. *'Five times tliis very day. Sir,*' sa 
she to me, " have I swept this {dace as clean as 1 possibly couh 
' but you see the state in which it is again. It is no use to try 
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koop it clean.'' Iler wliolo uppoaranct^ iiulicaled iliat slio wits a T.s.iiuhH. 
new comtM' ; in a few days she would naturally give up her hope- *"M.*a* 
less attempt to keep the place clean, and if she remam there slie 
muBt necessarily sink into the state of squalor and filth so general 
among her neighbours. 

Are there any schools in the districts for the poor children to go 
to ? ^Tliere are some large schools to wliich a good deal of atten- 
tion is paid. 

Do you at all think tliat the good education thoy there receive*, 
and the moral lessons tliey are taught, are neutralized by the bad 

habits into which they fall at home ? They are in school a few 

hours ; their life may be said to be sptMit in those wretched places : 
the practical education they receive at homo must necessarily have 
a far greater influence in forming tlieir character and habits than 
the formal and technical instruction thoyror^oivo at school. 

So that the neglect of provisions for the improvement of the pa- 
rents neutralizes very much any efforts made for tlie improv^ement 
of the children? ^There is a powerful influence in constant ope- 
ration counteracting the occasional cITorts made for their moral 
improvement. 

Does the want of a decent and cleanly house for the men, 

when they come home, produce any effect on their habits? 

The moral influence of filth and discomfort has never been suffi- 
ciently attended to. That influence is in the highest degree anti- 
voeial. The wretched state of his home is one of the most power- 
fill causes which induces a man to spend his money on strictly selfish 
gratifications : he comes home tired and exhausted ; he wants 

3uiet ; he needs refreshment : filth, squalor, discomfort in every 
kape, arc around him ; he naturally gets away from it if he can. 

Amongst those domestic jars and disputes, and the neglect of 
those provisions for cleanliness and decency, you say a very large 

proportion of children is constantly brought up ? A very large 

proportion. 

You have stated that from thirty to forty patients per day have 
occasionally applied of late for accommodation in the Fever Hos- 
pital, who coidd not be received for want of room ? ^That is 

not usual ; but it has been so during the height of the present 
fpidem:c. 

Do you know what became of them ? ^Tlioy were applications 

chiefly from the parishes, a considerable number of whicli arc in a 
•wt of relation with the Fever Hospital. The parish gives an 
mnual subscription to the hospital, and in return the hospital 
tikes in a certain number of their fever cases. Most of the appli- 
atxms to the hospital to which I have alluded were through the 
medium of the parish officers, who desired to find a place for some 
of their people. 

Then, in the event of their not being received into the Fever 
Hospital, they would remain in their own houses, and in that case 
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AmihwQod would be attended to as out-patients ? In most cases they must 

"^m!!^" have been attended in their own houses as out-patients ; for I ap- 
prehend the workhouses in general are destitute of any adequate 
accommodation for them. 

They would not be transferred to other hospitals ? Other 

hospitals would not take them in. 

Is it the case in all the London hospitals^ that they do not take 
in fever patients, except in a hospital expressly devoted to them 1 
At one time most of the general hospitals absolutely refused to 
take in fever cases^ from the apprehension that the fever would 
spread among the other patients. That apprehension is wearing 
off) and the hospitals in general are relaxing a little now, so that a 
certain proportion of fever cases are admitted ; still I think they 
are admitted reluctantly, and in no great numbers. 

It is a fact, however, that patients are occasionally taken into 
other hospitals ? Certainly. 

When they are attended in their own houses, what is the sys- 
tem of medical relief given ? ^Then they are attended by the 

suigeon regularly connected with the parish. 

Does he attend personally every case ? 1 believe every case 

is understood to be under his charge. 

Is he not often assisted by apprentices ? 1 suppose he is. 

With respect to the attendance of such cases at home, and also 
in the hospitals, do you consider that tlie j^ersons who wait upon 
the sick, and who have to follow out the directions of the medical 

man, are in general well qualified for their office ? 1 am not 

aware that there are any nurses in the {)ay of the parish, who at** 
tend on the sick poor, receiving out-door relief at their own homes : 
if there is any such practice ii has not fallen under my observa- 
tion. With respect to hospital nurses, we find it difficult at the 
Fever Hospital to get good nurses, and I am afraid the generaUty 
of nurses in hospitals are not such as tlie medical men can place 
much confidence in. 

Are they sufficiently observant to manage the ventilation of a 

ward? No ; they are not to be trusted with that, nor anything 

else which requires the exercise of judgment : in general they are 
grossly ignorant of their real duties, and some of them have very 
bad habits. 

Is their pay low, considering the risks they run ? Very low* 

So that it is impossible to get them from a class of women well 

brought up and trained ? It is so difficult, and the want of 

nurses from a better class of women has been so strongly felt, that 
a society has been formed for the express purpose of inducing more 
intelligent and instructed women to devote themseh*es to the office 
of nursing. 

What IS the name of that society ? It is called, I think, the 

*' Nursing Sisters," and is entirely under the management of a 
society of ladies. Some of the women v^Yio Vw^s^ ew^^^^^ v^ 
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te themselves to this important duty, as the business of their rsoniinroo. 
e life, have gone to the general hospitals to receive the neces- ^'"iliJ^* 
instruction ; and I have been informed that some of the phy- 
08 and surgeons have taken particular pains to teach them, 
un it is that they are much more intelligent, conscientious, and 
worthy than ordinary nurses. I have had several opportunities 
^serving this in private practice, as well as in a public institu- 
of which I am one of the physicians, called the Sanatorium, 
h is a club-house appropriated to sickness for the middle classes. 
only the comfort, but sometimes even the life of the patient, 
nds on careful and intelligent nursing ; and I have therefore 
ys regarded the idea which led to the formation of the Nursing 
!Ts* Society as a very happy one ; and I should rejoice to see it 
uraged by the public, so that it might be able to supply both 
Miblic hospitals and private families with such nurses as it has 
ded some specimens of. Still I am bound to say that even 
Dg the common hospital nurses I have found some very kind, 
aentious, and trustworthy women ; but I cannot say this of the 
I. 

ou mentioned that fever often took place, sometimes in one dis- 
and sometimes in another. Are you aware whether the dis- 
SYOu refer to are subject to local visitations, as the wind blows 
flferent directions, sweeping the vitiated atmosphere from one to 

other at different seasons? Every now and then we meet 

a podtive and precise fact, which shows that fever prevails in a 
tibourhood, just as the wind blows from an infected place in the 
;tion of that neighbourhood, and that the production of any new 
3 of fever entirely ceases as soon as the wind shifts. Many 
\ instructive observations of this kind are on record, and I have 
a one or two examples of them in the Report alluded to ; but a 
B and crowded town does not afford favourable opportunities 
uch observations. What we more commonly observe in the 
■opolis is, that when once fever breaks out in one of the districts 
lave been speaking of^ it continues to rage there during the pre- 
ice of the epidemic ; it does not spread in any very clear and 
irkable manner to an adjoining district, but runs over it and 
ks out in a distant one. 

s in cases of cholera ? Very much so. Still experience too 

tdantly shows that when fever prevails in any one district no 
s is safe; it sometimes breaks out unexpectedly in the best 
lies residing in the large and open squares, and although such 
res are not its common abode, they are by no means exempt 
\ its visitations. 

efemng to your great and constantly increasing experience as to 
68 of the prevalence of diseases among the humbler classes, have 
observed any alteration or aggravation in the degree of fever of 

as compared with former years? ^The change \r so %T€a.t 

inking that I can only express it by saying, \t\s ^ tvcw dASRasa. 
L, I. c 
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T.8oiithww>d The fevo" which prevails everywhere in the metropolis now is totally I 
*^M*D^*' different from that wliidi I was accustomed to see for a long series of 
years; it is as different in its symptoms, and requires as oppofiite 
remedies as any two diseases in the catalogue of nosology. 

Would you ascril)e the present aggravation, as compared to the 
formerly existing types of fever, to the increase and augmentation of 

the evils under which the poorer classes labour ? -I can hardly 

venture to say that. Of the cause which has produced the change I 
cannot venture to predicate anything ; I can only state the Tact 
itself. It is, however, a law of epidemics that a certain type prevails 
for a number of years. This type sometimes gradually, and at 
other times suddenly, disapixsars, and gives place to a type so dif- 
ferent as to constitute a new disease : this new type in its turn gives 
place to a third, and so on for a long series of years. These changeo^ 
notwithstanding their apparent capriciousness, must of course depood 
on fixed and determinate causes, but those causes have not been as- 
certained. Of the nature and extent of the change which has taken 
place in the present iastance, I may, in some measure, enable tbe 
Commissioners to judge by this circumstance. Formerly there was 
scarcely a day in which it was not necessary to take blood from 
some of the patients in the hospital ; the inflammatory nature of the 
disease was the obvious aud prevailing one, and blood-letting was 
indispensable to stop the progress of active inflammation in some 
vital organ. Now no case presents itself with any indication of 
active inflammation, and blood-letting is practised in the hospitd 
scarcely four or five times in the year. Formerly wine, brandjr* 
ammonia, anytliing in tlie shape of stimulus, was found to aggravate 
the disease, and was never prescribed excepting in cases attended 
with unusual prostration, or in the last stage of tlie malady : now 
the prostration is from the first so urgent that there is no case which 
requires any treatment at all that does not stand in need of stimu- 
lants ; aud such remedies at present often save life, whereas before 
they would probably have destroyed it; and this arises from a total 
change in the character of the disease. 

As well as a deterioration, perhaps in the general condition of the 

health of the poorer classes before they are seized witli disease ? 

Any deterioration in the physical condition of the pooi-er classes 
would not only make them more liable to be attacked by this dis- 
ease, but would render the disease more severe and fatal ; whereas 
the better they are fed aud the warmer they are clothed^ the greater 
is their resisting power. 

So that in proportion to the debilitating causes to which the poor' 
are subject, before they are attacked witli this disease, its severity, 

when it does attack, would be increasetl ? Just so ; whatever 

may be the cause, the fact is certain, tliat at the present time an epi- 
demic is prevailing, which lays prostrate tlie powers of life more*' 
rapidly and completely than any other epidemic that has appeared : 
for a long series of years. ' * 
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^S^ you spesk of in the type of the prevailing ^idemic i^* spatkvood 
itill more incumbent than the means you rrfer to, which ''"iii?^** 
te as checks to its extension^ should be employed ?— — 
ion to the sanatory state of the country, and particularly 
Lition of the localities in which the poor reside, at all 
•rtant to the public safety, is now peculiarly necessary. 

revailing epidemic particularly fetal? ^The rate of 

3 unusually high. 

8 attached considerable importance to the subject of sev- 
;h so as to state that you would be able to indicate thefevft 
y the presence or absence of sewage. Do you mean by 
Tu as a principal cause the absence of sewage, not, of course^ 

J the sole cause ? 1 conceive the immediate and direct 

/er to be a poison generated by the decomposition of ani- 
egetable matters. It is only by a system of good and 
rage that the animal and vegetable refuse, which there 
is be wherever there are human beings, and the quantity 
lust, of course, be great in proportion to the number of 
it are congregated together, and therefore must always be 
in the largest towns, and in the most densely-populated 
hose towns^can be removed before putrefaction takes 
consequently before the poison of fever is matured and 
Hence the rapid and complete removal of this refuse 
ich it is the object of sewage to effect, is the primary and 
al means of preventing the production of fever ; without 
ler precautions must be vain; and next in importance to 
ilation ; both because currents of air are to the poisonous 
n generated, what the sewers are to the solid matters from 
gases are produced — that is, the great means of carrying 
and because the free admixture of pure air with poison- 
by diluting them, renders them innoxious. 
nt of general regulations which you state to exist in 
ts of the metropolis in regard to building regulations, 
sewage and cleansing, and the supply of water, applies 

many other large towns? Yes, fully. 

I of opinion that the same necessity exists for the same 
leasures in the same or a proportionally great degree 

her large town in the kingdom ? 1 think the evidence 

Kilatcd and recorded of that is perfectly indubitable, 
it for the sake of improving the health, moral conduct, 
rt of the poor, such remedial measures are absolutely 

Absohitely. 

think that the same results would occur in point of eco- 
1 those districts you have referred to in the early part 

dence ? Certainly. 

personally acquainted with any populous district besides 
;idon ? 1 have seen something of Manchester, Liver- 
burgh, and Glasgow. 

c2 
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T. 8o«ihwood Are you acquainted with the descriptiou s iven of theee di«* 

^"m'.d."*'' tricts by those who have personally inspected them? 1 ham 

read with great attention all the Reports returned to the Poyr 
Law Commissioners from physicians^ surgeons, as8i8tant-comni»> 
sioners, and others, on the sanatory condition of the labouring 
population in different parts of England, Scotland ^ and Wales. 

What is the impression made upon your mind from these aoeoiats 
with regard to the sanatory condition of the provinces as coa^- 

pared with that of the metropolis ? 1 find the description given 

of the state of the provinces to be everywhere very similar to thai 
of the metroipolis. In some places, indeed, tlie state of thingiif 
worse than in the worst parts of London, as in Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 

You are aware that in Liverpool there are many cellar-dwellingi 
within close courts, where the entrance is under an arch, whm 

there is no access for the air besides? 1 know the fact; aid 

my only wonder is that the human frame should be able to i 
such causes of disease and death so long. \ 

You are aware that disease is very prevalent in thosey^ 
in Liverpool? lam. 

Do you know that the number residing in cellar-d^ 
Liverpool is 40,000, and that the number residing in dd 
is upwards of 60,000? So I understand. 

You think that in those large towns, as well as in Loncj 
absolutely necessary that improvements should be carried ( 
Sanatory regulations are as necessary there as here : the 
not local but general. Whatever regtdations are made for one pail 
of the country should therefore be made for all, as far as it ial| 
be found practicable to devise measures which can be cafried onl 
in all. I should rejoice to see the present prevalent system of sept- 
rate local acts abandoned. If there are certain regulations wfaidl 
are required for the whole country, and of this every fresh inqiiin 
affords additional evidence, then such regulations should be mad! 
universal ; and if local acts are retained at all, their enactmeoti 
should consist of regulations specially adapted to each respecdvi 
locality, in accordance with the great general regulations, and sub< 
servient to giving practical effect to them. 

From your acquaintance with the humbler classes in thou 
neglected districts, are you of opinion that their conduct with resped 
to industry and regularity of deportment, and that their conneodoi 
with the commission of crimes of various kinds, is the same as i 
would be if they were well off and were well attended fo ; or thai 
an additional expense in police regulations is required in consa 

quence of the present state of things ? It is remarkable that thi 

districts of wfaach we have been speaking are not only the seats a 
disease, but the great seats of crime. I mean these places are tin 
haunts and abodes of the great criminals; so that the seiti^ of th^ 
most terrible diseases and the abodes of the great criminals of lb 
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country are identical. The worst place I know in the parish of t. smithwo 
Whifechapel is the place where the most dishonest and profligate ^m.'^ 
portion of the population lives. 

Do you think tnat neglect of decency and comfort is likely to 
rrader thoso persons reckless of consequences, and inclined to a 

mode of getting their living dishonestly ? ^The neglect of the 

decencies of life must have a debasing effect on the human mind ; 
aEod hopeless want naturally produces recklessness. There is a 
point of wretchedness which is incompatible with the existence of 
any respect for the peace or property of others ; and to look in 
such a case for obedience to the laws when there is the slightest 
prospect of violating them with impunity, is to expect to reap 
where jyou have not sown. 

Will you state any of the circumstances which have occurred to 
yourself as bearing on the question of remedies which you consider 

most important ? —If it is the wish of the Commissioners that I 

diould state any opinions I have formed with regard to remedial 
measures, I am prepared to offer a few suggestions which have 
occurred to me in the progress of inquiries which have now occu- 
pied my mind for a considerable time. 

The Commissioners will be happy to hear any suggestions which 
your experience may enable you to offer on points coming within 
the power of the Commission. — In any legislative provision with 
respect to drainage, I wish particularly to direct attention to the 
importance of making such regulations as shall secure the proper 
eoDstruction of drains. I suppose the question of die paramount 
■c euBsity of adopting some general measure for drainage to be 
settled. I take it for granted that the overwhelming evidence 
which has been adduced to show how much the health and even 
the life of the community depend on this, has entered into the 
legislative mind as it has into the public mind. Then, if any 
feneral nieasure enforcing drainage be contemplated, it is of the 
fast importance that the enactments should be such as will really 
secure the end in view ; and that they should not be such as will 
add to the evils they are intended to remove. 
Will you state the result of any observation and consideration of 

your own on this subject? ^The great principle in regulating the 

eonstructiou of drains appears to me to be to make such provisions 
IS will spcure their being really conduits, not reservoirs — pipes, 

' through which the refuse matter is carried away, not receptacles in 
which it is deposited and detained. 

- Have you any observations to make as to^he means of accom- 
plishing this object? — Experience has shown that this object, 
nunely, the complete and rapid transmission of noxious matters, 
may be materially facilitated by giving to the bottom of the drains 

' a particular form, that is, a semi-circular form, instead of making 

'^^ Ifaem with flat bottoms. 

^' Hare you any observation to make as to the importance oC y^^ 
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viding for draina an abundant supply of water ? Y es, it is quit 
Sjdlf!*^ obvious that it cannot matter in the least what pains are takei 
with the construction of the drain, so as to give to it the form, th« 
diameter, the fall, and so on, which scienti6c observation may ahoi 
to be the most effectual — it is plain that all this must be uselesi 
and that all the cost of making it must be entirely wasted, if it i 
not amply supplied with water. No drain can be efficient througl 
which there dp not flow currents of water. If, in any particula 
case, it be not practicable to cause a current of water to be con 
stantly flowing through a drain, then contrivances must be adopter 
to cause currents to flow through it, at regular and no distan 
intervals. Without a provision for this regular and abundan 
supply of water^ drains not only fail in accomplisliing their object 
but they become positively injurious. They generate and diffusa 
the very poison, the formation of which it is their object to prevent 
When the animal and vegetable matters contained in a drain ar 
not regularly and completely washed away, they become stagnant 
a deposit is regularly formed ; the matters constituting this mois 
and semi-fluid deposit are placed under circumstances highl; 
favourable to their decomposition ; at regular distances along al 
the great thoroughfares, close to the pavement, and opposite th< 
doors of dwelling-houses, are placed gully-holes, most oonve 
niently situated for the regular escape of the poison as it is formed 
In this manner a drain may become at once a laboratory in whicl 
poison is generated on an immense scale, and a conduit b; 
which it is effectually spread abroad ; and the extent to which a 
present poison is actually thus generated and carried forth ma; 
be accurately measured by every inch of drain which is not regu- 
larly washed by a good stream of water. 

Have you met in your own practice with any instances of mis 
chief occasioned by the escape of noxious gases from the sewers ii 

the streets and houses ?- 1 have been struck with the number o 

cases of fever in houses opposite gully-holes. I have observed tha 
when fever once attacks any one member of a family in such i 
situation, it commonly, attacks several individuals, and that thi 
disease is generally severe — ^that is, it becomes in its progres 
typhoid. 

Do you think this is common? It is certain that othe 

medical men have made similar observations. I remember one o 
the medical witnesses, examined by the former Committee on thi 
Health of Towns, states tliat of all cases of severe typhus he hac 
seen, eight-tenths were either in houses in which the drains fron 
the sewers were untrapped, or which, being trapped, were situatec 
opposite gully-holes. . 

Can you give any instanced in support of this statement ? 

Instances are recorded in which servants, sleeping in the lowei 
rooms of houses so situated, are invariably attacked with fever 
We have eonatantly coming to the Fever Hospital servants fron 
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nod families who have slept in such rooms, often no other mem- t. soutu^x 
btf of the family having been attacked. Instances are adduced ""M/nf* 
vliereit had been found necessary either to trap or to remove guUy- 
ixkles in the vicinity of butchers' shops, to avoid the injurious 
eflbcts of the effluvia upon the meat. 

Then you regard an abundant supply of water as an essential 

part of a good system of house and street-drainage ? So es- 

bential, that without it not only is no good done by a drain, but the 
veiy evil intended to be avoided is positively increased and extended 
-4t may be, on a large scale. I wish particularly to direct atten- 
tion to the importance of the plan adopted in the Holborn and 
Piubury Divisions, of flusliing the sewers, and of carrying off all 
tha refuae by water. The Commissioners are aware that in this^ 
district cast-iron flushing-gates are fixed in the sjwers ; tlie ordinary/ 
flow of water accumulates at these gates ; tlu^ gates are opened, ancH 
the force of the water is suflScient to sweep oft' the deposit. It ij 
stated in evidence by the inventor of this plan, Mr. Roe, a civil 
oigineer, who has a large experience on these matters, that in thi 
sewers constructeil and managed in ttie common way, great accuf 
9ulatioas of deposit take place; and that from the sc3wers coqh 
taining the refuse that was at one time de^x)sited in the cesspool^ 
this deposit is now more noxious than it was formerly, the noxious 
eases venerated bein^ more considerable, and escaping more exten-; 
sively into streets ana houses where the drains are not well trapped. 
It api^ears that in one set of sewers this deposit is allowed to remain 
about five years, and in another about ten yeai*s : all this time the 
public are exposed to the poison sure to be evolved from the decom- 
posing accumulation. Moreover, when these accumulations in the 
sevrers reach a certain point, the private drains are choked; then the 
foul state of the main-sewer becomes manifest, and the individualsj 
irhosa drains are stopped are put to great annoyance and expense. 
Now, all this is so much mischief and expense gratuitously inflicted 
iqxm tile public : it might be avoided by this system of flushing the 
leirers. 

Do you think it practicable to carry off by such a system the 
refuse of tlie streets, if swept into the sewers ? Yes ; there ap- 
pears to be no difficulty whatever in tills, provided only there be a 
good sewer, proper gully-holes and shoots, and an ample supply 
rf water. The street-sweepei-s at present always do sweep whatever 
duy can into the gully-holes, and where there is a good supply 
of water it is found that everything is carried away without incon- 
venience. 

Have you paid any attention to the value of refuse matter con- 
adered as manure, and to the practicability of so ordering things as 
to make tliis manure repay in some degree the cost of removal ? 

Yes, I have been very much struck with the evidence that has 

beni collected on this subject, which appears to me to be so im- 
partent as to deserve the most serious attention. I own that I 
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athirood have been unable to detect any fallacy in it, and I cannot 1MK| 
?'r?^'' regard it as affording a well-grounded hope that the meam «f 1 
putting every town and village in the kingdom in a good sanaloiy \ 
state, and of removing the grievous physical evils which ut prmft 
oppress them, and especially the poorer parts of them> are witbii 
our reach. When, for example, it is stated that refuse to the valiN 
of nearly double what is now paid for the water of the metropolii 
is throw^n away, partly from the drains which are sewered into th* 
Thames, and partly from the private drains which are not sewenA 
at all ; it is clear that the prevention of the disease, suffering, aoA 
death, which, it has been snown, oppress such large classes of out 
population, is quite practicable ; and that if measures are not talmi 
to stop these di-eadful evils, it is owing not to any insuperable diflb* 
culty in the subject, but to our own apathy and indifference. 

You think, under proper regulations, it would be found practicable 
to make tlie very refuse removed go far towards defraying the «•' 
pense of constructing and managing tlie drains and sewers by wfaidi 

it Is removed ? -Yes ; and I think there is a reason for this ex-; 

pectation which has a deeper foxmdation tlian is apparent on a super* 
ficial view of the subject. There are certain adjustments esta^ 
blished between the physical and the organic kingdoms, and between 
the two great divisions of the organic kingdom, which we should 
do well to bear in mind even in the most practical consideration of 
this matter. We know that atmospheric air is equally necessary 
to the life of plants and animals, but that they produce directly 
opposite changes in the chemical constitution of tlie air : the plant 
giving off as excrementious that principle of the air on which the 
animal subsists, and linng upon that part of it which the animal 
rejects as excrementitious ; while the animal, in its turn, restores to 
the air the principle which constitutes the food of the plant, and sub- 
sists on that which the plant has rejected as no longer useful to it. 
In this manner these two great classes of organized beings raioyate 
the air for each other, and everlastingly maintain it in a state of 
purity and richness. On this beautSul adjustment depends this 
further principle, equally at the foundation of all rational and 
efficient sanatory regulations — namely, that the very refuse of the 
materials which have served as food and clothing to the inhabitants 
of the crowded city, and which, if allowed to accumulate there, 
invariably and inevitably taint the air, and render it pestiWtial — 
promptly removed and spread out on the surface of tfie surround* 
ing country, not only give it healthfulness, but clothe it with verdure, 
and endue it with meidiaustible fertility. These are great laws of 
nature which are now well known to us ; a due conformity with 
which would bring us health, plenty, and happiness, but which 
we cannot disregard any more than we can disregard any other 
physical law without suffering, and perhaps destruction. lOo we 
act in conformity with these laws ? 1 turn to the Report on the 
Saaatory Cgp^tion of the Labouring Po^^ii^^oii, ^^ \ fetAViw 
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Ubwing account of the actual state of things : — '' Within the town t. lontinnMM 
R find the houses and streets filthy, the air foetid ; disease, typhus, ^'"'li'.a*'** 
lad other epidemics rife amongst the population ; bringing in the 
min destitution, and the need of pecuniary as well as medical 
ifSef; all mainly arising from the presence of the richest materials 
ef production, the complete absence of which would in a great 
■eamire restore health, avert the recurrence of disease, and, if pro- 
perly applied, would promote abundance, cheapen food, and in- 
ovaae the demand for beneficial labour. Outside the afflicted 
datrictB, and at a short distance from them, as in the adjacent rural 
(liitricts, we find the aspect of the country poor and thinly clad with 
legetation, except rushes and plants favoured by a superabundance 
tf moisture, the crops meagre, the labouring agricultural popu- 
htion few, and afflicted with rheumatism and other maladies, 
■risiDg from damp and an excess of water ; which, if removed, 
mmld relieve them from a cause of disease, the land from an im- 
pidiment to production, and, if conveyed for the use of the town 
population, would give that population the element of which they 
ilaiid in peculiar need as a means to relieve them from that which 
m dieir own cause of depression, and return it for use on tlie land 
•I 1 means of the highest fertility. The fact of the existence of 
these evils, and that tidey are removable, is not more certain than 
tfast their removal would be attended by reductions of existing 
burthens, and might be rendered productive of general advantage, 
if doe means, guided by science, and applied by properly qualified 
officers, be resorted to." If there be any truth in these statements, 
it is surely worth while to consider how far it may be practicable 
to lessen the present heavy expense of drainage, and what means 
ire at our command of turning the refuse matters to account, so 
as partly, at least, to defray the necessarv cost of drainage. 

How do you think the expense of drainage might be lessened ? 

^By draining, on a well-considered pLin, on a large scale, as 

in districts, ana under the superintendence of skilled and re- 
^Nmsible officers. The evidence collected to show, both how much 
better the work would be done in this way, and at how much less 
cost, appears to me to desen-e great attention. 

Have you any observation to make as to the distribution of the 
expense ? I think that the expense should not fall exclusively 
on the present occupier or owner, but tiiat the repayment of the 
am to be raised should extend over a long term of years. With 
t proper distribution of the cost, the burthen would not press with 
seierity on any individuals. This, too, is a case in which posterity 
would be equally benefited with the present generation, and there 
k, therefore, no injustice in charging on them a share of tlie cost 
It has, I think, been iully proved, that the means which science 
givn of cheapening the cost of conveyance of refuse from houses 
m^t ho rendered available for extending and coicvf\e\Ax\^ ^\^ 
■ of towns, removing the filth which oppre^SM xVve '^oowt 
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districts, and rendering the whole of it available in the best for 
"m.V?^* for future use as manure. 

Do you think any material saving could be made in the prese 
cost of street-deansing ? — ^It has been shown that two-thirds 
the annual expense of street-oleansing is the expense of cartag 
which a proper adaptation of the sewers would render wholly u 
necessary : the refuse of the streets might be removed in the san 
way as the refuse of houses — ^namely, through pipes by means 
water. This is proved to be the most rapid, cheap, and convenie 
mode of removing the refuse from houses : in like manner the r 
fuse of streets might be swept at once into the sewers and d 
charged by water. Experienced engineers state that, whenever tl 
levels are not convenient, or whenever it is desirable to send ti 
refuse over heights for distribution, the contents of the sewers mj 
be Ufted by steam-power, just as water is lifted in the drainage 
the fens ; and it might be sent for distribution wherever it is requir 
for use in iron pi])es, in the same manner as water is conveyed in 
towns by the water companies. The estimated expense of tl 
mode of cleansing and removal is about the same as that of co 
veying water into towns— -that is, not a titlie of the expense 
cartage. I was struck with the following application of this pri 
ciple : — *' A contract was about to be entered into by the \Vi 
Middlesex Water Company for hauling out from their reservoir 
Kensington the deposit of eight or ten years' silt, which had ace 
mulated to the depth of three or four feet. The contractor ofier 
to remove this quantity, whidi covered nearly an acre of surfai 
for the sum of 400/., in three or four weeks. The reservoir w 
emptied in order to be inspected by the engineer and directors l 
fore the contract was accepted. It occurred to one of the office 
that the cleansing might be accomplished more readily by mere 
stirring up the s3t to mix it with the water ; and then, if a cut 
outlet were made in the main-pipe used for conveying the water 
London, that it might be washed out. He accordingly got thir 
or forty men to work in stirring up the deposit, and accomplisli< 
the work at the cost of 40/. or 50/., and three or four days' laboi 
instead of so many weeks ; when the directors went to see the baj 
to decide upon the contract, the reservoir was as free from any depo 
as a house-floor. Since the discovery thus made^ the silt has be 
regularly cleansed out into the common sewers. It is to be o 
served, in respect to the relative cheapness of the two modes, th 
the contractor would only have removed the silt to the nearest co 
venient place of deposit in the immediate vicinity of the reservoi; 
whereas, in the fluid state, it might be carried at the actual cost 
eomreying water, as far as it is at present conveyed, and sold with 
profit, twelve or fourteen miles, and raised to h^ghts of 150 feet, 
2irf.pertcMi." 

• How far do you think the legislature may safely interfere in ti 
building of dweUiDg-boines^ with refereooe to sanatory regulation 
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Hao lef^ialature has already sanctioned and acted on the prin- t. i 
of interference in the building of dwelling-houses ; havuig made ^"^ 
il provisions for their strengui, and taken special precautions 
a Tiew to diminish the danger of fire, but iiitherto it has taken 
lanner of account of their sanalory condition. Now it is cer- 
j right that no house should be allowed to be built in so im- 
ct a manner as to be insecure, and that precautions should be 
B against the ready communication of fire : but the preparation 
le ground on which a house is to be built, so as to aflford the 
ee of dryness requisite for a human dwelling, and the con- 
iion of the house in such a manner as to admit of the necessary 
ly of water, and the easy removal of refuse matter, are just as 
irtant as that the walls of the house should be of a certain 
mess, and Aould be constructed with special precautions 
Qst the ready communication of fire : indeed, that a house 
lid be well drained, and capable of beinc^ kept clean, is even 
B necessary for health than the other regulations are for safety ; 
the public interest requires that both should be alike under 
dative regulation. 

ki you think the construction of the dwelling-houses for the 
bier classes requires legislative regulation as well as for the 

llinff-houses of the higher classes ? The poor, in general, 

too Ignorant and too apathetic to take proper care of them- 
es, even in matters which far more obviously concern their in- 
its than the constmction of their dwelling-houses. The classes 
il live in the most wretched hovels complain the least of their 
dtioiiy which will never be bettered until the more instructed 
•fere to improve it ; but were they ever so well informed, and 
ous to bring about a better state of things, they have no power 
ffect any ct^nge. They must be near Sieir work ; and their 
srty will induce them to take the cheapest houses they can 
lin closest to their place of work. 
iVe the small landlords regardful of the sanatory condition of 

r tenements ? In the former Parliamentary Inquiry on the 

ilth of Towns abundant evidence was collected to show that 
■mailer landlords obtain proportionally the highest rents, and 
they are most unscrupulous with regard to the condition of 
houses let to the poor tenants. Every reason, therefore, which 
placed the construction of their dwelling-houses of the better 
ses under legislative regulation, or which can be suggested to 
r the justice and necessity of legislative interference in this 
tor^ for the well-being and security of the public, apply with 
M force to the dwelling-houses of the poor. 
le you acquainted with any instances which show gross igno- 

e and neglect on the part of these small landlords ? One 

urkable instance of it, among several others, came to my 
fUdge during my personal ex^minatk)n of the state of Bethnal- 
u I found there a small court, called Shej^rd's-court, 
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nthwooA consisting of about six houses. Fe\'er had prevailed to a ^reat 
li'Sr** extent in this court ; in one particular house several cases of fever 
had occurred in succession. The house in question is small, con- 
/ taining four rooms, two on the ground-floor, and two above, each 
^ of these rooms being let out to a separate family. On the present 
occasion in one of the rooms on the ground-floor there were four 
^ persons ill of fever ; in the other room, on the same floor, there 
, were, at the same time, three persons ill of fever ; and in one of 
/ the upper rooms there were also, at the same time, three perrons 
/ ill of fever; in the fourth room no one was ill at that time. 
The parish surgeon found that different families had in succession 
occupied these rooms, and become affected with fever: on his 
representation of the case to the parish officers, all the sick were 
removed from the house as soon as possible. No remonstrance 
on the part of the parish autliorities could induce the owner of the 
house to cleanse and whitewash it, or to do anything to put it 
into a state of greater safety. An order was made by the Board 
of Guardians to take the case before the magistrates at Worship- 
street. Tlie magistrates at first refused to interfere; they said 
they had no authority to interfere ; but the medical officer stat^d-^ 
that several cases of fever liad occurred in succession in this par- 
ticular house ; that one set of people had gone in, became ill 
with fever, and died ; that another set of people had gone in,^ iStA- 
been, in like manner, attacked with fever, and died ; that tins ^id . 
occurred several times, and that it was positively known that this 
house had been affected with fever for upwards of six weeks before 
the present application was made. On hearing this ihe magistrate 
sent for the owner of the hoase, and remonstrated with him for 
allowing different sets of people to occupy the rooms without pre- 
viously cleansing and whitewashing them ; telling him that he was 
committing a serious offence in allowing the nuisance to continue. 
They could not induce him to undertake to adopt any measures for 
the improvement of the condition of the house. The magistrates 
then gave the house in charge to the medical officer, authorizing 
him to see all the rooms properly fumigated, and otherwise tho- 
roughly cleansed ; and stated that if any persons entered the house 
before^ the medical officer said that the place was fit to be inhabited, 
they would send an officer to turn them out, or place an officer at 
the door to prevent their entrance. The landlord became frightened, 
and allowed the house to be whitewashed, fumigated, and tho- 
roughly cleansed. Since this was done the rooms have been occu- 
pied by a fresh set of people, but no case of fever has occurred. 
Ihe magistrates, however, were understood to have, at that time, no 
authority to interfere as they did; and this case, I believe, led to 
the introduction of a clause in the recent Metropolitan Police Act, 
by which authority is given to the magistrates to interfere in any 
similar case ; but, unfcnlunately, this provision in the Police Act 
throws the expense of cleansing, and so on, on the occupier, not the 
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that the landlords are still as exempt as ever from all t. souUi 
obligation to keep their tenements in a state compatible with ^ luh 
re9er\'ation of the health of their tenants. 
9 there any practical regulations applicable generally to the 
Ing-houses of the humbler classes which in your opinion re- 

to be enforced by the Legislature? — ^ — Yes; there are two 
ations which appear to me to be of paramoiuit importance and 
iversal appUcation^ and in the enforcement of which I see no 
ical diiSculty. The Legislature should prohibit, under ade- 

penalties, the letting of any house as a dwelling-house in 
L water is not laid on, and to which there is no privy sufficiently 
led from view. A good supply of water for domestic purposes, 
3ri\'ies concealed from view, and so constructed as to admit of 

easily kept clean, are absolutely essential to the preservation 
3 public health and morals ; and, as experience has too fully 
1 that these accommodations will not be given generally to tlie 
s of the poor without legislative regulation, it is the duty of 
legislature to interpose its authority to secure them. I have 
ly more than once expressed my conviction (but it is my sense 
\ importance of the subject which makes it recur so frequently 
r mind, and this perhaps may in some degree excuse the repe- 
)v that the humanizing influence of habits of cleanliness, and of 

decent observances which imply self-respect, the best, indeed 
ily, real foundation of respect for others, has never been suffi- 
y acted on. A clean, fr^, and well-ordered house exercises I \ 
ts inmates a moral, no less than a physical, influence, and has ) • 
ct tendency to make the members of the family sober^ peace- / . 
and considerate of the feelings and happiness of each other ; 
» it difficult to trace a connexion between habitual feelings of i 
ort and the formation of habits of respect for property, for the 
in general, and even for those higher duties and obligations, j 
bservance of which no laws can enforce: whereas a filthy, / 
id, unwholesome dwelling, in which none of the decencies com- / 
to society, even in the lowest stage of civiUzation, are or can ^ 
served, tends directly to make every dweller in such a hovel 
dless of the feelings and happiness of each other, selfish and 
il ; and the connexion is obvious between the constant indul* 

of appetites and passions of this class, and the formation of 
\ of icfleness, dishonesty, debaudiery, and violence ; in a word, 
aining to every kind and degree of brutality and ruffianism. 
is what any man who has at all turned his attention to the sub- 
ould expect ; and a demonstration of its truth appears to me 
aflforded by the fact already stated, that in the worst districts 
lich we have been speaking, and in the most wretched of the 
i in these neglected districts, live, and from birth have lived, 
lortion of the population out of which come not only the pick- 
is, the thieves, and those other degraded and profligate per- 
nio constitute the ordinary pests of society, but also in general 
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iihwood, our great criminals, violent and reckless men, who every now and 
LD?**' then perpetrate in cold blood, with a savage callousness^ deeds 
which fill the whole country with disgust and horror. 

Do not the iiumbler classes require even greater facilities for 

cleanliness than the weahhier? ^'es; it happens, unfortunately. 

that while the humbler classes naturally require in their localities 
and dwelling-houses greatw help to cleanliness than the classes 
above tliem, the former having invariably had less of these external 
aids than the latter. People in good circ»nnstances, who live in 
good hoases, in the more open and less densely ix)pulaf3?d neigh* 
bourhoods, can maintain tolerable cleanliness with fewer facilities 
for that purpose than the poor who hve in small houses and in close 
aiKl crowded localities. \ et, as a general rule, while the best class 
of streets arc cleansed once a-w(?ek, the second class are cleansed 
only once a- fortnight, tlie third class only once a-month, and the 
worst class never; though ofcoui-se the worst, — for the very reason 
that tiiey are the worst, — ought to be cleansed daily. In like man- 
ner with regard to dwelling-houses, it is the smallest and the least 
convenient tliHt have no water laid on, that are without privies, and 
that are wholly destitute of eveiy other mi»aas of removing excre- 
ment itious and noxious matter. 

Did you find in the district which you personally iiLSi)ected many 
houses in which water is not laid on the premises for domestic pur- 
poses, and in which there are no prinins? In Bethnal-green 

there are whole streets in which there is not a single house with water 
laid on the premises ; in some parts of this district, for the use of 
the houses of several streets, for example, for all tiie houses in Cran- 
brook-street. Old Ford-road, Qiarlotte-stn*et, Grosvenor -place, and 
Twigg lA>lly, there juv but two pimip: in one crowded part of this 
district 1 fmnid the |KK)r inhabitants dei)rived of water altogether, 
because the owner of the houses had had some quarrel with the 
water com])anj', and the water company had wholly stopped the 
supply of water. It is fortunate that air is mort? accessible than 
water, and that its suj)ply does not de|)end on landlords and water 
companies ; but water is as indisjiensable for many purposes of life 
as air is for lil'e itself, and its supply ought not to be allowed to 
depend on the cu])idity or caprice; of landlords and water com- 
panies, but oujjlit to be made conipidsory on whoever invests his 
capital in dwelHiig-housos. 
( You found many housis without ])rivitN, and the privies whidi 

I are common to several houses in a deplorable state of filth? 

Great numbers of houses are without privies ; and that some con- 
C4*pti()n may be formed of the state of the cx>nimon privies I may 
recall attention to the description which I wrote on the six)t ; for 
example, of PinidersonVgai*dens and Lamb's-fields. **lne place 
called Punderson's- gardens is a long narrow street, in the centre of 
which is an open sunk gutter, in whidi filth of e^ ery kind is allowed 
to accumulate and putrefy. A mud-bank on each side commonly 
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s the contents of this ^tter in their situation; but sometimes, ^g,^^ 
pspeciallv in wet weather, the gutter overflows ; its contents are m j>. 
eel into the neighbouring houses, and the street is rendered nearly 
issable. ITie privies are close upon the foot-pal b of the street, 
I separated from it only by a pailing of wood. The street is 
ly without drainage of any kind. Fever constantly breaks out 
, and extends from house to house ; it has lately been very pre- 
it here, and we have had several fatal cases from it in the Lon- 
Pever Hospital. The open area called Lamb*s-fields is about 
feet in length and 300 feet in breadth ; of this space about 
feet are constantly covered with stagnant water, winter and 
tner. In the part thus submei^ed there is always a quantity of 
jfying animal and vegetable matter, the odour of whidi at the 
ent moment is most offensive. An open filthy ditch encircles 
place, which, at the western extremity, is from eight to ten feet 
. Into this part of the ditch the privies of all the houses of a \ 
t called North-street open ; these privies are completely unco- 
i, and the soil from them is allowed to accumulate in the open 
I. Notliing can be conceived more disausting than the appear- 
of tliis ditch for an extent of from 300 to 400 feet ; the odour 
le effluna from it is at this moment most offensive. Lamb's- 
s is the fruitM source of fever to the houses which immediately 
)und it, and to the small streets which branch from it. Particu- 
louses were pointed out to me from which entire families have 
swept away ; and from several of the streets fever is never 
at.'' A part of this place has been improved since this descrip- 
was written, by the cuttings of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
h passes through it ; but the offensive ditch, with the expos^ 
es emptying into it, remain just the same. I know that no 
il description of these places can convey any conception of their 
isting and poisonous condition ; they must be seen to be at all 
-stood, and when s^en every one involuntarily exclaims, " Can 
a state of things exist in a country that has made any progress 
vilization!" These places had remained in this state many 
J, and no one had made any attempt to improve them ; and 
ailer an account of their condition has been published to the 
1 upwards of five years, they are allowed to remain just the 

re there any further observations which you have to offer relating 

e dwelling-houses of the poor? 1 wish particularly to draw 

tion to the importance of hanng a certain number of rooms in 
.welUng-houses of the poor, though I am aware of the difficulty 
dslating on this matter, and of the still greater difficulty of 
ing out practically what the L^islature may declare to be its 
ion and will. Still it is right that the attention of the public 
>f the Legislature should be called to the physical deterioration, 
he moral degradation, which result from the want of proper 
ID the dwelling-houses of the poor. Besides the evidaioe on 
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\s<wiiiwood this ttubjecr which has been published in the Report on the Sanator 
*"mj£^"* Condition of the Labouring Population, a large mass of evidence t 
the same effect will be foimd in the Reports of the Sub-G)mmis 
sioners under the Children's Employment Commission, and in th 
statements of great numbers of witnesses examined by them. In 
. stances such as the following are given : — " A mother and her sou 
\ being an adult, sleep in the same bed. Grown-up females and un 
married young men sleep in the same room. A man, his wife, an< 
his wife's sister, the latter being an adult, sleep together in the sam 
bed." I have myself seen a young man, twenty years of age, sleep 
ing in the same bed with his sister, a young woman sixteen or 8e\'en 
teen years old. That incestuous intercourse takes place under thes 
circumstances there is too much reason to believe; and that wfae 
unmarried young men and women sleep together in the same room 
.the women become common to the men, is stated in evidence as i 
^positive fact ; but I regard another inevitable effect of this state c 
things as no less pernicious ; it is one of the influences which, fo 
*want of a better term, may be called unhumanizing, because it tend 
to weaken and destroy the feelings and affections which are dis 
tinctive of the human iJeing, and whicli raise him above the level c 
the brute. I have sometimes checked myself in the wish that men c 
high station and authority would visit these abodes of their less for 
tunate fellow-creatures, and witness with their own eyes the seen? 
presented there ; for I have thought that the same end might be an 
swered in a way less disagreeable to them. They have only to m 
the Zoological Gardens, and to observe the state of society in tbs 
large room which is appropriated to a particular class of animal 
where every want is relieved, and every appetite and pas»on grati 
fied in full view of the whole community. In the filthy and crowde 
streets in our large towns and cities you see human faces retro 
grading, sinking down to the level of these brute tribes, and you fin 
manners appropriate to tlie degradation. Can any one wonder tha 
ihexe is among these classes of the people so little intelligence, — fi 
alight an approach to humanity, — so total an absence of domesti 
affedUon^ iiod of moral aixl religious feeling ? Tlie experimait be 
been long tried on a large scale with a dreadful success, affording tfa 
^demonfitration that if, from early infancy, you allow human being 
to live l&e brutes, you can degrade them down to their level, leavin 
to them aeancely more intellect, and no feelings and affections pre 
per to human minds and hearts. 

Have you examined frequently the houses of individuals amon 

the poor in these neglected districts ? Yes. 

Have you noticed particularly the state of the air in their apart 

ments? 1 have; and it sometimes happens to me in my visit 

to them as physician to the Eastern Dispensary, that I am unabl 
to stay in the room even to write the prescription. I am obligee 
after staying the necessary time at the bed-side of the patient, t 
,go into the air or to stand at the door and write the prescription 
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li is the offensive and unwholesome state of the air, that I t. Soathwoo 
breathe it even for that short time. What must it be to hve ^mI^^*' 
an atmosphere, and to go through the process of disease 

r medical attendance never can have the infl\ience you 
lesire under these circumstances? It cannot; and there- 
is that I have said, you cannot treat the diseases that are 
ed in these localities ; for the very same causes that produce 
jeases render the application of the proper remedies im- 
able. 

power of vetilation being one of the most important? 

ily ; it is one of primary importance. When we consider 
V is more necessary to life than food, that without a due 
of this first want of our nature no food, however excellent 
sundant in quality and quantity, can sustain health and 
h^ and that respiration in a large bulk of air is next in im- 
:e to breathing a pure air, because it is necessary to the 

performance of this function that the air should enter the 
vith a certain degree of force ; and when we consider further 

a large town with narrow streets, with still narrower alleys, / 
ose courts, with houses built back to back, with small roams f 

low roofs, two or three families living in each of these ' 

and sometimes even in the cellars of such houses, it is 
I that every circumstance is here combined to vitiate the air, ' 
'ent the escape of the noxious gases that are generated^ and : 
ent what little respirable air remains, in the form in which 
& least fitted to answer the purposes of respiration. When 
ir these things in mind, we plainly see how impossible it 
be to preserve health under such circumstances even with 
(t means in all other respects which wisdom and science 
Lfibrd to counterbalance the disadvantage. What then must 

live under such circumstances in the deepest poverty, with- 
ingle aid from science to counteract the evil, nay, with every 
ation of the evil likely to result from the profoundest 
ice. 

Iiat you regard the removal of obstructions to the circulation 
cvirrents of air in streets, and the giving to the dwelling- 
of the poor the means of good and efficient ventilation, 

il improvements ? 1 think they are scarcely second in 

mce to any ; and we now know that the evils arising from 
in crowded places imder circumstances tending rapidly to 
L and vitiate the air, can be greatly counteracted by power- 
tilation. The means of affording such ventilation at a very 
ite cost are known. After much experiment and labour, 
ins of aflbrding good and cheap ventilation have been dis- 
I, and are familiar at least to some few scientific persons, and 
aniiot be a doubt that under their direction a vast progress 
be made towards removing the most grievous of the existing 

1. D 
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.ftmUiwood evils, and towards diflFusing more correct knowledge on the subjed, : 
*"m*j5^' and forming improved habits with regard to it. ■ 

Taking into your consideration the circumstance of the horror of 
persons of cold draughts when they are sick, and when the consti- 
tution is in a debilitated state, do you think that external ventila- 
tion without the ventilation of the individual apartment will ever 

meet the wants of the case ? 1 do not. 

From what you have seen of the dwelUngsof the poor, have you 
any hopes of any ventilation beinor successful which does not ensure 
the removal of the vitiated air from above the level of the head ? 

It is obvious that the supply of pure air externally is only the 

first step towards real effectual ventilation ; if the air in the interior 
of the dwelling-house, or in the place of work, is not duly chai^;edL 
little or no benefit can be derived from the purity of the external 
air : it is of course the state of the air which is actually and habi- 
tually breathed that influences the health. The ultimate object 
of ventilation therefore is to sxipply the interior of apartment* with 
air in a fit state for respiration. Now the means of supplying at a 
moderate cost the interior of apartments with fresh air, and even 
with warm fresh air, and of saving thereby a vast expenditure of 
fuel, are, as 1 have just said, perfectly well known at the preseBt 
moment. This is a piece of knowledge capable of effecting « 
a greater change for the better in the whole condition of the work- 
ing population, perhaps, than any other single improvement what> 
ever, because there is no other at alt comparable to it in importance 
capable of so general an application at so small a cost. 

You do not think that the knowledge possessed by scientific mem 
on this subject, eminently useful as it is capable of beinff, is likely 
to be applied generally to the public advantage, without soow 

special provision for that purpose ? 1 do not ; I am afraid many 

years must pass away before such knowledge can become generally 
diSused among the people, nor do I see how it can ever be actualfy 
applied to their use, without some special agency for carrying it out 
into practice. It has been justly stated tnat it is only when the 
pubUc health is made a matter of public care by a responsible 
public agency, that what is understood can be expected to be gene- 
rally and effectually applied for the public protection. 

You have a strong impression that certain evils pressing witk 
pecuUar force on the humbler classes, the existence of which, how- 
ever, is capable of being prevented, arise from the want of ventila^* 
tion. Do you not think that this is a case in which it would be 
peculiarly advantageous to act on the principle of prevention rattier* 

than on that of cure ? ^The evils arising from the want of a due 

supply of pure warm air can really be remedied in no other way 
than by affording that supply. Charity cannot cure the sicknett 
produced by the want of pure air, and when it puts forth its utmost 
exertions, all that charity can do to mitigate the suffering arising 
from this cause is next to nothing. Large sums of money are 
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ly contributed by benevolent persons for the relief of the t. &«iiiw»oi 
igs of the poor — siifTerings arising among other causes, from ^"m.'d!^" 
It of ventilation. Still larger sums are annually contributed 
)loyers for the relief of their workpeople, when sick or when 
nnuated — such sickness and early superannuation being often 

caused by the want of ventilation. In some cases large 
f money, in the aggregate at least large, are raised by the 
jople themselves out of their hard-earned wages, for their 
iefin sickness and when their time for profitable labour shall 
assed away; a considerable portion of the working hours of 
lay having been lost, and the ultimate incapacity forperform- 
f longer a good and profitable day's work having been much 
jd by the neglect of the ventilation of the place of work. 

think a portion of the money thus raised would be most 
bly spent in obtaining a better ventilation of the places of 

1 do. I find it stated, for example (and the description 

iven of one occupation, that of the journeyman tailor, is ap- 

e to many), that in a room 16 or 18 yards long, and 7 or 8 

vide, 80 men worked together ; the men were close together, 

knee to knee. , In summer time the heat of the men and 

It of the irons made the room 20 or 30 degi'ees higher than 

it outside ; the heat was then most suffocating, especially 

le candles were lighted. '* I have known young men," says 

tness, ** tailors from the country, faint away in the shop from , 

essive heat and closeness ; persons, working-men, coming into ' • 

p to see some of the men, used to complain of the heat and 

the smell, as intolerable. The men sat as loosely as they 
7 could, and the perspiration ran from them. It is of frequent 
ncc in such workshops that light suits of clothes are spoiled 
le perspiration of the hand, and the dast and flue which arise 
the work. I have seen 50/. worth of work spoiled in the 
>f the summer season from this cause. In winter these places 

more unhealthy, as the heat from the candles and the close- 
much greater. Any cold currents of air which come in give 
ice to those who are sitting near the draught. There is 
kI squabbling as to the windows being opened : those who 
r the windows, and who do not feel the heat so much as the 
ar tlie stoves, objecting to thar being opened. The oldest, 
1 been inured to the heat, did not like the cold, and generally 
d in keeping out the cold — ^that is, the fresh— air. Such has 
J state of the atmosphere, that in the very coldest nights 
ick tallow candles (quarter of a pound candles) have melted 
en over from the heat. This state of the place of work pro- 
i very depressing effect on the energies of the workmen. 
ould not stay out the hours, and went away earlier. Those 
re uot acaistomed to the place generally lost appetite. The 
efiect of the depression was, that we had recourse to drink 
ntilant^ gin being taken instead of foodt I should say tbft 
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r. sottthirood greater part of the habit of drinking was produced by tlie state q{ 

8BS«b.^.. ^j^^ place of work, because when nien work by themselves, or oal^ 

two or three together, in cooler and less close places, there H 

scarcely any drinking between times. Nearly all this drinkii|| 

proceeds from the large shops, where the men are crowded together 

in close rooms: it is the same in the shops in the country. In^j 

rural place, the tailor, where he w^orks by himself or with only tWQi 

or three together, takes very little of the fermented liquor or spiritli 

which the men feel themselves under a sort of necessity for doing lal 

towns. The closer the ventilation of the places of work the worseaitl 

the habits of the men working in them." A large mass of evidenea) 

has been collected to show that a similar state of things prevails ia ^ 

other occupations. Now it appears that no inconsiderable sum i$\ 

raised annually by the united contributions of the masters and] 

journeymen in this trade, for the benevolent puq)ose of affordiog . 

assistance to destitute workmen in sickness and old age. There in 

a benevolent institution for the relief of aged and infirm tailors, to 

which the Annual subscriptions of the masters amount to 800/., and 

the annual subscriptions of the journeymen amount to 525/., mak* 

ing a sum total of 1,325/. annual subscription. This sum is (}kr 

tributetl in tiie relief of sickness and of the infirmities of old age ; 

but no contribution is raised to prevent the production of sickoeflp 

and premature iniirmity, by the removal of the causes of sickneet 

and of early superannuation. Yet a comparatively small sum, ex* 

pended under i-cientific direction, in the ventilation of the places of 

work wouUl prevent sickness and retard the period of superannua** 

tion, probably to such an extent as to justify the following stata* 

ment: *'lf,'' says the Report, **the employers or the men had 

been aware of the effects of vitiated atmospheres on the constitutioa 

and general strength, and of the means of ventilation, the practi* 

cable gain of money from the gain of labour by that sanatory mea* 

sure could not have been less, in one large shop employing 200 meOc 

than 100,000/. Independently of subscri})tions of the whole trad^i 

it would, during their working period of life, have been sufficient^ 

with tlie enjoyment of greater iiealth and comfort by every workman 

during the time of work, to have purchased him an annuity of \L 

per week for comfoi-table and respectable self-support during a period 

of superannuation commencing soon after fifty years of age." 

Do you not consider that a material saving would be effectedi 
even in money, by an agency which, though attended with souM 

expense, should better provide for the public health ? 1 thmk a 

I very moderate cost would provide for a system of supervision of tin 

Eublic health, which, even on the ground of economy, would bfl 
ighly advantageous to the public. Tliere must, of course, bi 
some authority to carry out and eni'orce obedience to the measui^ 
whatever it may be, on which the Legislature may decide, relative 
to drainage, sewage, the construction of dweUing-houses, and thi 
provisions for supplying those houses with the means of ventilatioB 
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leanliness. The body to whom the administration of such a T. 8<mthwo 
intrusted, whatever its particular enactments may be, must '^^.i?*' 
isly require professional knowledge, such as the peculiar 
edge of the civil engineer, the architect, and the physician, 
nimission combining eminent individuals, each the most 
nt in his respective science, whose services could be obtained, 
devoting his whole time to its bxisiness, and a part of whose 
t should be to see that the surveyors who must supermtend the 
tions in detail are persons possessing the requisite science and 
cal skill, and of whose qualifications and mode of performing 
vork the members of a board so constituted would be compe- 
> ju'lge ; such a commission, armed with proper authority, and 
isible for its exercise, would not only enforce a general obe- 
; to the law, but in carrying the measure into practical opera- 
>y acting on a general and well-considered plan, by employing 
mts thos^ only who possess the requisite science and skill, and 
ercisiiiga due control over them in the execution of their work, 
. save the country hundrerls of thousands of pounds. A ge- 
administrative body, coristructed in some such manner as this, ♦ 

irs to me to be indispensable to the practical working of any 
ire on this subject which may receive the sanction of the 
lature. 

jh an administrative body, you think, would be necessary to 
into effect any law which maybe parsed regulating drainage, 
age, and the construction of dwelling-houses, with reference 
ir proper ventilation and cleanliness ; bit such a body could 
iseno control over the public health, nor take any cognizance 
beyond the provisions that may be included in this particular 

nent ? No, and no agency for the protection of the public 

1 can be effectual which does not provide for the regular and 
isible personal inspection of the localities in which disease 
st apt to arise and spread. In endeavouring to devise such 
ency, if is natural, in the first instance, to inquire whether it 
t not be coniKCted with some branch of the public service 
ly established, and in extensive operation, having in it some- 
analogous in nature and object ; or at all events capable of 
carried on conjointly and with mutual assistance. A sugges- 
5 this effect, which appeai-s to me to be deserving of notice, has 
nade in the Heport on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring 
ation, namely, that an increase should be made to the per- 
nt local medScal service, under the Poor Law Commissioners, 
? appointment, in districts, of a superior medical officer, for the 
id sui^n^sion of the medical relief at present afforded to the 
If in niilitarj' hospitals it has been found necessary to appoint 
ting surgeons ; and if unquestionable good to the service, in 
B modes, has resulted from the appointment of such ofl[ioers« 
xsesfiity that there should be some supervision over such a body 
ai as are at present intrusted with the medical treatment of the 
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y.§grthwood poor, is still greater ; and the advantages of such inapection in Ak 
^'feof*** HBtance would be of proportionate magnitude. If among such « 
n\imero\is class of medical men as the parish surgeons, notwitfastandine 
that all of them must have gone through a prescribsd coursed 
education, yet a considerable portion of whom are young, and com- 
paratively inexperienced, there bs no incompetence, no error, m 
neglect, still the public has at present no security of tliis, and it ii 
a security to which, if it can be given, the public are entitled. Ths 
Boards of Guardi-ins are altogether incompetent to exercise the 
requisite control over this largo bodv of their officers; and there 
m St be occasions on which the Poor Law Commissioners themseiw, 
as well as individuals among the most conscientious, the best instructed, 
and the most skilful of the medical men attached to the Uniooi^ 
must stand in need of the counsel and aid of a medical officer, filling 
comparatively a high station, and distinguished for his science ana 
integrity. That such an officer, exercising jurisdiction over a certaio 
district, is at present needed, few will dispute who are acquainted 
with the practical administration of the established medical relief; 
and the appointment of s\ich an officer would, it is submitted, ghre 
unmixed satisfaction probably to the poor themselves, and certainly 
to the great body of medical men intrusted with their care during 
sickness, to the Boards of Guardiaas, to the Board of Commissionen^ 
and to the public. Then each district inspector, with the aid of the 
general body of medical men attached to the Unions in his district, 
and with the assistance of the relieving officers, would become ftdly 
cognizant of the sanatory condition of his district, and would be capabb 
of rendering invaluable service to the public, as a local officer ol 
health. Such a superior medical man in each district, who shodd 
be required to devote his whole time to this service, and who shotdd 
be responsible for the proper performance of the duties of his office, 
might, with the assistance of the general body of medical men iindei 
his supervision, together with the assistance of the relieving officen 
and the Boards of Guardians, be made to afford in various wavf^ 
highly important aid in the protection of the public health. But tni 
service to be complete should provide not only for the regular, per* 
sonal, and res})onsible inspection of dangerous and positively intected 
districts, and of the particidar circ.imstaiices connected with the death 
that take place there, but even of every circumstance of a sanatorj 
nature connected with every death that takes place, whatever the 
district and whatever the station of the individual. The means ol 
securing such an inspection would appear to be simple and inexpensiTe, 
and the office might be advantageously connected with a service, th< 
institution of which will probably prove to be a matter of absolute 
necessity. It seems scarcely likely that, after a mature consideratioi 
of the mass of evid^ce which has been collected relative to the enh 
that result from the present mode of interment in towns (to saj 
nothing of the minor but still very grievous evils that result from lix 
piVBeat oppressive charges for ^onms, oppT«s&\v« \o ^ ^^dss«^ Vc^ 
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lowest to the hi^iest,) the Legislature will hesitate to place this \SS!^ 
Iter under some restriction and regulation. Now numerous state- *.*!>• 
nts are made by diflFerent classes of witnesses, such as clergymen, 
better class of undertakers, and others practically acquainted with 

feelings and wants of families when visited by death, that the ad- 
listration of the provisions of such an Act should be given to 
ponsible officers, and that from the nature of tlieir professional 
lies, from their pecuhar knowledge, their station in life, and tlieir 
leral character and habits, no less than from the solemnity and 
redness of the duties to be performed, it is desirable that these 
cers should be selected from the higher class of medical men. The 
t duty of such officers of health would of course be the verification 
the fact of death ; and in order that the officer of health may be 
mediately brought to tlie spot where any death has occurred, it has 
n proposed that the last medical attendant on the deceased should, 
a small payment, be required to give immediate notice of the 
i&, in a prescribed form ; or in case there happened to be no medi- 

attendant, which, however, would be a very rare occurrence, it 
uld then be incumbent on the occupier of the house, or the person 
ring charge of the body, to give the required notice. With a view 
the protection of the public health, it is easy to see the kind and 
ent of service, which such a body of men would be capable of 
dering. With far greater accuracy than it has ever yet been found 
cdcable to obtain, they would ascertain the cause of death, and 

arcumstances connected with the operation of that cause, whether 
the locality, the dwelling-house, or the particular apartment in 
ich the deceased expired, as well as the actual condition of the sur- 
ors. Suppose the death to have occurred from an ordinary cause, 
Q they would be able to give such counsel to the family of the 
eased respecting the proper, that is, the safe disposal of the body 
il the period of interment, and to suggest such measures for the 
rment, as while it might afford no small solace and assistance to 

family, and be the means of saving them much expense, might 
a great security to the neighbourhood and the public. Suppose 

death to have occurred from an extraordinary and occasional 
se, such, for example, as some epidemic disease, after giving the 
ructions, and taking the measures necessary for the safety of the 
dvors, such officers would ascertain how far the origin of this 
sase, or the spread of it, or the increase of its malignity and mor- 
ty, depended on any local agency capable of removal, and would 
nediately give tiie requisite information to the proper authorities. 
the regular performance of those functions, such officers would, 
;her, materially add to the security of life, and exert a new in- 
snce in the prevention of crime, by imposing almost insuperable 
iculties in tne criminal disposal of a dead body, or in concealing 

mark of violence upon it ; while they would perform in a con- 
it and efficient manner, certain duties wb\cVv \tv \\veoT>j ^x^ 
losed to be performed by the coroner, but YjVi\c\i \xv ^^f^^*^^^ 
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are found to escape his notice, and to be altogether beyond his 
cognizance. Nor will it be regarded as the least important part 
of the service capable of being rendered by such an instructed bod^ 
of men, to whom tlie present local registrars might act as auxi- 
liaries, that they would soon give to the registration that degree 
of accuracy and completeness which would fit it in a perfect man* 
ner for every use, civil and legislative, to which a perfect registra- 
tion is capable of being applied. If it should be proved on trial 
that this agency is insufficient for the protection of the public health, 
the experience acquired by it would point out what modification of 
it, and what addition to it, the necessities of the case absolutely 
require. As a tentative course, as a mode of commencing with the 
simplest and the least expensive machinery, a systematic, general, 
and responsible care of the public health, this plan appears to me 
to deserve the serious consideration of the Government. 

Is there any other observation you desire to make ? 1 would 

express my conviction, derived from much observation and some 
experience, that the most general and distressing of the evils of 
which we have been speaking are capable of being grad;:ally re- 
moved, and of being almost wholly prevented in future; and that 
this is a consideration wliich should encourage and animate the 
labours of the Commission. No Government can prevent the 
existence of poverty ; no benevolence can reach the evils of extreme 
poverty under the circumstances which at present universally ac- 
company it ; but tliere is ground of hope and encouragement in the 
thought tliat tlie most painful and debasing of those circumstances 
are adventitious, and form no necessary and inevitable part of the 
condition of that large class of every community which must earn 
their daily bread by tlieir manual labour. Tliose adventitious cir- 
cumstances constitute the hardest part of the lot of the poor, and 
these, as 1 have just said, are capable of being prevented to a very 
large extent. The labours of a single individual, I mean those of 
the illustrious Howard, have at length succeeded in removing exactly 
similar evils, though somewhat more concentrated and intense, from 
our prisons ; they are at least equally capable of being removed 
from the dwelling-houses and work-places of the people. Here 
there is a field of beneficent labour which falls legitimately within 
the scope of the legislator, and which is equally within that of the 
philanthropist, affording a common ground, beyond the arena of 
party strife, in the culture of which all parties may unite with the 
absolute certainty that they cannot thus labour without producing 
some good result, and that the good produced, whatever may be its 
amount, must be unmixed good. I will only furtlier express my hope 
aixi belief that the earnest and anxious labour whicli has been already 
devoitd to this subject, both by individuals and by the Legislature, 
and which still continues to be devoted to it, will not be made in 
vaiD. 
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"HANIEL BAGSHAW WARD, Esq., Surgeon, examined. N.D.w.rd.E 

fou directed your attention to subjects connected with the 
of the humbler classes in crowded communities? 1 

^hat points have you particularly directed your attention ? 
18 influence of light and of air, freed from deleterious 
s. 

it observations have you to make upon those points ? 

: a practice of 30 years in a densely populated neighbour- 
ny attention has been repeatedly drawn to the influence of 
ot only as a most efficient means of preventing disease, but 
e as tending materially to render disease milder when it 

and more amenable to medical and other treatment, Du- 
1 (I think) relates the case of a lady whose maladies had baf- 
e skill of several eminent practitioners. This lady resided in 
room (into which the sun never shone), in one of the narrow 
of Paris. After a careful examination, Dupuytren was led 
• her complaints to the absence of light, and recommended 
moval to a more cheerful situation. This change was fol- 
by the most beneficial results ; all her complaints vanished, 
nes Wylie has given a remarkable instance of the influence 
It. He states that the cases of disease on the dark side of 
?nsive barrack at St. Petersburg have been uniformly, for 
years, in the proportion of three to one to those on the side 
d to strong light. The experiments of Dr. Edwards are 
sive. He has shown that if tadpoles are. nourished with 

food, and exposed to the constantly renewed contact of 
[so that their beneficial respiration may be maintained), but 
tirely deprived of light, their growth continues, but their 
lorphosis into the condition of air-breathing animals is 
d, and they remain in the form of large tadpoles. Dr. 
•ds also observes that persons wlio live in caves and cellars, 
rery dark and narrow streets, are apt to produce deformed 
m ; and that men who work in mines are liable to disease 
formity beyond what the simple closeness of the air would be 
to produce, 
js your observation in the densely peopled districts where 

ive practised confirm those observations ? Most strongly. 

5 any recent account of that case of the barracks at St. 

burg been received ? 1 believe not. 

you propose any suggestion with reference to practical mea- 

of improvement? 1 would only propose that as much 

)e admitted into the dwellings both of tlie rich and the poor 

be possibly admitted, for I am satisfied that, ^ceteris pari- 
leir health would be improved. 
1 think that regulations to secure streets being of a sufficient 
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R Wild, B*i. width, and regulations for the introduction of light and air ink 

the dwellings of people, would be beneficial to their health ? 

Yes. 

Beneficial to their moral condition also^ as giving them mor< 

cheerful habits ? Most assuredly ; the more dark corners yoi 

have in the dwellings of the poor, the greater amount of dirt aiM 
filth. 

Besides your general impression from what you have seen, an< 
the facts you have quoted, do you happen to recollect any case 
where you were certain it was the physical influence of the want o 
light, unconnected with other causes, which had produced th 

evils ? Yes. It is a very difficult matter for a general practi 

tioner, not attending any large collection of cases, to cite instances 
but from noticing hundreds of times the beneficial consequences c 
the alteration from darkness to light, and the evils resulting fror 
the want of light, I am satisfied that it is a matter of the highes 
importance. 

At what period of life do you consider that the influence of ligh 

is of the most importance to the human species? Durin 

childhood, because it directly influences the physical developmenl 

The strength and constitution of the man is very much depen 
dent on his early rearing during childhood ? Certainly. 

Whatever stints the growth of a child must operate upon hi 
physical capacity for labour ? Certainly. 

Having good light and good air is of still more consequence t 
districts which are thickly peopled, and where there are a gres 
number of children than where there are not so many children 
Decidedly. 

The districts in the east of London are those most thickly pec 
pled? Yes. 

When persons are going to be married, are you in the habit c 

giving your advice as to residence ? My advice to young peopl 

>\ho are about to marry, and can afford only one or two room: 
is to choose the largest room they can find, and in which they ca 
obtain the greatest quantity of solar light; the amount of d^as 
in light rooms^ as compared with that in dark rooms, beiu, 
infinitely less. 

In those populous districts are the alleys and courts in whic' 
the poorer classes reside open and well ventilated, or are they a 

present close, ill ventilated, and unclean ? Many of thorn ar 

very close and very badly ventilated, and very dirty indeed ; fo 
instance, Rosemary-lane and its alleys and courts are as bad as an> 

And in which you have great difiSculty to prevent running ove 

the children? Yes, and in running over the pigs, who live witi 

the children. 

Have you obsen^ed any cases in which" recovery from illness am 
eflSciency in remedial measures was effected by the difllerenc 
belweoD a light and dark room ? If I were on my oath, and 
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were asked that question, I should aay^ most certainly ; the diffi- N.B.w«id, 
eulty is to eWe an answer that shall be satisfatory to persons not 
medical. 1 cannot say I have had three patients in light rooms 
and three in dark ones (tlie other conditions being precisely the 
same), and state the effect ; but I am as certain of the influence of 
Kght in preventing the fatal termination of disease in many cases 
as I am that I am sitting here. 

On the same principle you would consider exposure to the light 

of the sun of great importance wherever it could be obtained ? 

There can be no doubt of that, for the rays of the sun are not only 
important for the amount of light, but likewise for the accom- 
panying heat, ivhich effects a better ventilation. 

It is then a natural power producing ventilation and sustaining 
it? Yes. 

When you speak of light, you speak of solar light ? Yes ; 

but if solar light cannot be obtained, a large quantity of diffused 
tight is useful. 

Is there a great deal of sickness in those districts in which the 
poorer classes reside, and in which the points above referred to are 

mudi neglected ? 1 believe there is ; but this I know only 

from conversations with the gentlemen attending the parish poor ; I 
do not attend them. 

Is there much fever in those districts ? 1 know there is. 

Such illness would have the effect of preventing such persons 
following their ordinary occupations? Decidedly. 

It would therefore occasion a deduction from their earnings? 
Yes. 

Would it not occasion also the incurring an expense to procure 

the assistance of those who have to attend them in illness ? 

Yes. 

Also the money which the benevolent subscribe to fever hos- 
pitals and other institutions? Yes; and those who do not 

subscribe to fever hospitals are applied to privately. 

Do you think that measures to secure the cleansing of courts and 
alleys would have the effect of saving a considerable amount to 
those connected with public institutions, and to private individuals? 
There cannot be a doubt of it. 

Is there any other point on which you can afford information to 

the Commissioners ? ^There is one point to which I will venture 

to direct the attention of the Commissioners : among the diseases to 
which the children of the poor are subject, there is not perhaps any 
80 destructive in its immediate and remote results as measles, and 
none in which more good can be effected by praevenient remedial 
means ; often uisidious and mistaken in its onset, and not exhibit- 
ing any very active symptoms during the eruptive stage, the parents 
ire hiued into fancied security. This stage, however, is too fre- 
quently sucoeeded by more or less active inflammation of the lungs, 
which destroys the patient. Months, and sometimes yew*, ^iraL 
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B.Wtni,Ecq. elapse before this effect is produced, during which time the patie 
drags on a miserable and helpless existence. It has been r\ 
invariable plan for years past, on the occurrence of measles in o 
of a large family, to communicate the disease to the rest of t 
members when they have been healthy, and the weather favourab 

Do you mean by a species of inoculation ? By placing the 

in the same room or in the same bed. Now, I would strong 
recommend the adoption of this plan with respect to the poor, a 
I feel convinced that the results woild be as favourable as the 
which have followed inoculation and vaccination. The mortal 
from measles, I believe, is somewhere about 10,000, and the mc 
tality from coa^tumption is about 50,000. Now of these fifty the 
sand, I can certainly say that a great number owe their consum 
tions to preceding measles ; many cases have occurred in my oi 
practice where consumption has destroyed the child after 
interval of one, t wo, or three, or more years. I conceive my pi 
would be one of exceedingly easy application, and I am qui 
certain that 12 or 14 days' attention to children would frequent 
save them years of suffering, and eventually their lives. 

In the course of your investigations on the influence of t 
temperature of air and light on the health and growth of animj 
and plants, you were led to the discovery of a mode of rearii 
plants in large towns, and conveying them to and from dista 
places, by what are commonly called Ward's Cases? Yes. 

Are you of opinion that if plants were grown in that manner 
the dwellings of the poor, they would have any beneficial eftec 

1 think it would be laying the axe to the root of the tree ; th 

you would do more good to the poor by the adoption of some sni 
plan than can be conceived ; that by the introduction of the 
plants, you would induce the poor to get out into the woods rouj 
London, instead of going to tiio public houses; and that it won 
be an occupation of the most interesting nature to the women ai 
the children. 

What would be the ex-pcnse of one of the cases referred to ? — 
The expense woidd be trifling ; glazal and puttied frames can 1 
obtained at a shilling the square foot, which might be put in the 
windows and little yards, and they would repay the exjx^iise of ti 
case within a twelvemonth by the growth of salad or flowers. The 
cases are becoming more conmion, and furnish the most elelighU 
blinds which can be imagined. 

Have you re&son to think that they have a direct influence 
diminishing the quantity of carbon or 'deleterious ingreelient? — 
There cannot be a doubt of it ; the concurrent testimony of i 
naturalists proves that the vegetable respiration counterbalanc 
animal respiration by purifying the air which animals vitiate. 

In many cases where ordinary drainage could not be eflfecte 
you would secure a similar eflfect by the introduction of vegetatioi 
^Yes. 
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you think that if plants could be introduced^ they would n.u.WuJ.e 
that effect? — I think the effect would be in proportion to the 
nt of vegetation ; the nnost putrid ditches and ponds will be 
ed by plants Rowing in them, and the water is preserved in a 
fit for animals to drink. 

> you think there are any plants which can be kept in a room 
) persons are living which are injurious? — ^There are some 
I whose odours may be injurious to cartaiii individuals, but, 
ally speaking, plants have no other effect than that of puri- 
the air. 

e there any particular plants, in the dense, and not very good 
jpherj of London, which are more eas'dy kept in those small 

which would be suitable for the poor ? By means of these 

you can command, in the most smoky parts of London, a 
liLxiu'ioiis vegetation, and in proportion to the solar light and 
you may get flowering plants, and plants with greater colour, 
oon; but there is light enough in the most dirty parts of 
oil to grow plants of the most delicate kind ; as, for instance, 
rish fern, the Trichomanes speciosum. This is a plant which 
litherto baffled all attempts at cultivation, and which, if placed 
glazed case, will now grow in any blacksmith's shop in London. 

)ur C€is8s are not absolutely air-tight ? The law regulating 

ifiusion of gases would render such a state of things impossible, 
cases are only made sufficiently close to retain the moisture, 
exclude all deleterious particles. 



NEIL ARNOTT, Esq., M.D., examined. 

E your first investigations into the sanatory condition of the gS^jJoI 
lation, have any facts occurred to modify the views you then 
SBsed in your reports regarding the influence of impurities 

iie air in and about dwellings as a cause of disease? 

h has occurred to confirm them. Dr. Allison, about that 
, strongly expressed an opinion that we had attributed too 
1 to the emanations of decomposing animal and vegetable 
tauces, and too little to distress, as exciting causes of fever, 
le time when we made our inquiries there was in the Spital- 
3 district an unusually severe epidemic, although there was 
)aratively full employment. Subsequently the employment 
Dished, to the extent of half the looms being out of work ; 
the medical oflScer of that district, who in times of full em- 
ment had as many as 800 fever cases to attend to in one year, 
foimd the number fall to 250 cases. He states that — • 

Tie greatest number of fever cases we have is of persons who fall ill 
ig the time they are in employment. I think they are more attacked 
in work, when the windows are closed, and there is no ventilation. 
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HiA Anott, Many of them are obli^ to work with closed windows, to keep oat tiic 
^•» ^'^* moist air and prevent the dust blowing upon their work. When they are 
out of work they are more out of doors looking after work— -more in the 
open air ; and that very exercise may be the mtans of keeping them in 
health. This observation applies to the weavers. 1 find that they have 
generally less fever when they are out of work. The reverse, I think, 
holds as respects out-door labourers, such as those who work at the Docks. 
When they are out of work, they stand about waiting in the cold, and whea 
cold, they generally take cheap gin, and no food ; they catch cold, and on 
going to their close, filthy habitations, their cold is apt to generate fever." 

Have similar results been observed elsewhere? At Glas- 
gow similar observations have been made. Dr. Davidson, the 
senior physician to the Glasgow Infirmary, in his Prize Essay, 
gives an account of the physical condition of the 429 persons ad- 
mitted to the hospital under the following divisions : — 

"1. Moderate; a ])erson having an ordinary quantity of muscle and 
cellular substance ; males 116 ; females 93; total 209. 

" 2. Full or plethoric ; having an extra quantity of adipose texture, or 
of blood; males 28; females 73; total 101. 

" 3. Muscular ; males 44. 

**4. Spare; males 24; females 41; total 65. 

** 5. Emaciated or unhealthy in appearance ; males 2 ; females 8 ; total 10. 

" The whole of these 429 cases were characterized by the typhoid 
eruption, and will therefore be considered as decided cases of typhus. It 
appears from this table that there were only 10 cases in an emaciated or 
unhealthy condition ; and almost all of them, as far as could be ascertained, 
were engaged in their ordinary occupations at the time of their seizure. 
The spare and unhealthy, when added together, form only about 17 per 
cent, of the whole number." 

Has there been any subsequent experience in the same part 

of the country? Yes; in May, 1832, there was an almost 

entire cessation of work at Paisley, so extensive that extraordinary 
means were taken, by general subscriptions, and with the aid of 
the Government, to relieve the distress. At that precise time the 
medical men having charge of the Fever Hospital were surpri^ 
by an extraordinary diminution in the number of cases of fever. 
There were during that month just one-eighth less than the average 
during the five preceding years. But the demand for goods and 
labour subsequently returned, so that the whole population was 
again employed, and warehouses were cleared of gocxls that bad 
not been empty for ten years before. In this restored state of the 
labour-market a new epidemic broke out. 

"What arc the later effects observed? The district sur- 
geons of Glasgow state, in their Report on the town's hospital of 
that city, that "in 1841 — 2 the number of cases received in that 
hospital was 5296; but the number received in 1843 has been 
19,085 cases, or an increase of 13,789 cases ; of which 12,967 were 
cases of a peculiarly distressing epidemic fever, and 736 w^ere c^ses 
of typhus fever. The mortality from typhus has been nearly 
double that of 1842. The cases of disease generally in 1843 has 
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been greater than that for the whole of the four preceding years." 
The medical attendants stated that ''it was the most severe 
amongst the labouring classes^ ' even ahhough the individuals were 
ajiparentty somewhat robust^ iftfieir habitations were dark, damp, 
fikhv* ofid unventilated' " 

Has there been any subsequent experience in England? 

Other conGrniatory facts have arisen in the subsequent experi- 
ence in Manchester. In the year 1840 the total deaths in that 
town were I in 28*36; but though distress increased, they were 
reduced in 1841 to 1 in 31*59. In the following year, when 
there was an increase of general distress, they still diminished to a 
rate of 1 in 33. They diminished in Manchester, which was dis- 
tressed, in 1842, whilst in Liverpool, a commercial city where tlic 
hbouring population had suffered little ctomparatively from distress, 
the deatlis nicrcased to the number of 700 above the average. 
The following are the registrars' retunis of deaths in the two dis- 
tricts during the respective years. The remarkable reduction of 
the number of deaths from epidemics in Manchester during the 
year 1841, whilst there was no corresponding reduction in the 
number of deaths from epidemics in Liverpool, which was most 
probably subject to similar climatorial influences, will not have 
escaped the attention of the Commissioners. The returns for the 
two hst years have not yet distinguished the deaths from epidemics, 
but I believe it is known that they have increased again with the 
general mortality. 
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1838 



G706 
1707 

6627 
1368 



1830 



6774 
2U06 

7435 
1844 



1840 



6489 
1848 

8470 
2737 



1841 ! 1842 



5821 : 6139 
1163 I •• 

7556 ; 7400 
1677 1 .. 



1843 



6263 



7458 



Aie you enabled to give any furtlier information received on 

this important topic ? The condition of the population of the 

American towns has been referred to as being a population 
anongat whom distress can be scarcely said to exist in such forms 
u in the British towns. The condition of the American town 

Ipopalation has been referred to in Parliament as an instance of 
wbit may be done, independently of any sanatory regulations. 
. Nov it has recently been shown that in these towns the sanatory 
OGnditioa of a large proportion of the population of many districts 
iieTen lower than in England. From a report by Dr. Griscom^ 
ths inspector of funerals in New York, it appears that the average 
age of death there does not exceed 20 yoars^ judging from the 
returns of one year, which does not seem to be an extraordinary 
fev. It appears — 
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48 Sanatory State of the Lower Orders in New York, 

NtfU Arnott. *' Tliat upwards of 33,000 of the population of that city live in ceOaxi 
&4.,M.D. courts, and alleys, of which C618 are dwellers in cellars. *Mauy,*b 
states * of those back places are so constructed as to cut off all circulatio 
of air, the lino of houses bein^ across the entrance, forming a. culcktm 
while those in which the line is parallel with, and at one side of the en 
trance, are rather more favouraoly situated, but still excluded from an 
general visitation of air in currents. As to the influence of these localitit 
upon the health and lives of the inmates, there is, and can be, no dispute 
but few are aware of the dreadful extent of the disease and sufiTering to b 
/ found in them. In the damp, dark, and chilly cellars, fevers, rheumatifln 
*i contagious and inflammatory disorders, affections of the lungs, sldn, an 
7 eyes, and numerous others, are rife, and too often successfully combat tii 
/ skill of the physician and the benevolence of strangers. I speak now c 
the influence of the locality merely. The degraded habits of life, the filtl 
the degenerate morals, the confined and crowded apartments, and inaoA 
licient food of those who live in more elevated rooms, Gomparativel3r be 
yond the reach of the exhalations of the soil, engender a different train c 
diseases, sufficiently distressing to contemplate, but the addition to i^ 
these causes of the foul influences of the incessant moisture and more con 
fined air of under-ground rooms, is productive of evils which humanit 
cannot regard without shuddering.* He gives instances w^here the celli 
population had been ravaged by fever whilst the population occupying di 
upper apartments of the same nouses were untouched. In respect to th 
condition of these places, he cites the testimony of a physician, who state 
that. * frequently in searching for a patient living in some cellar, my ai 
tention has been attracted to the place by a peculiar and nauseous effluviui 
issuing from the door, indicative of the nature and condition of the in 
mates.* " By recent information obtained from Philadelphia, it appeal 
** that on the average of 12 years the mean age of death has not exceedei 
20 years and 7 months. Half of those born tnere appear to die before th 
fifth year, and no less than 27 per cent, of the remainder die under 9 
years of age, and the average age of death, of all who die there above 2 
years of age, appears to be below 46 years, whilst in Bethnal-green, on 
of the worst districts in London, it is nearly 49 years ; and the average i 
London appears to be 53 years." 

Dr. Governeur Emerson, in a paper on the Medical Statistics c 
Philadelphia, states that some publications there adverted t 
" have represented the mortality of Philadelphia as exceeding tha 
of the principal cities in the United States, whereas it has beei 
shown to present as low if not a lower rate than any one of them 
we mean under ordinary circumstances, and in the absence c 
those epidemic visitations to which all places are subject." Di 
Emerson, in his own paper, states that he had shown in a forme 
paper, — 

*| That the influence of the sickly air was expended upon that compi 
ratively limited portion of the population living in the environs and col 
skirts of the town. With these, fever in some of its forms was almoi 
universal, whilst in the more dense and well-paved parts the air seem^ 
unusually healthy, and where remittents and intermittents were met wit! 
they could almost invariably be traced to exposure to night air intb 
country or suburbs. Never was a stronger demonstration afforded of th 
resistance made by cities to the influence of country malaria than our lal 
experience has furnished. Great as was the amount of sickness, it wi 
confined almost entirely to the comparatively small proportion of populi 
tion inhabiting the unpaved or ill-paved environs. Our observations d 
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occasioDB have led as to ascribe this exemption for the most Neil Amoti 
avementa, which, by eflfecting a perfect draining, prevent «^-. ^•'>- 
the same time that it admits of the total removal of vegetable 
atters, the sources of foul and unhealthy emanations. The 
for paving the streets and side walls is usually convenience, 
?ays appeared to us, that by far the most important object 
; was the preservation of health. Whilst upon the subject of 
e, we cannot restrain ourselves from noticing another con- 
mected with it, namely, ventilation, or a proper supply of 
red air. By far the greatest proportion of the annual sick- 
•tality of ordinary seasons is furnished by the narrow and 
^s and courts existing in various parts of the town. Tlie 
3n which the small houses and rooms in such places can be 
es them to be literally crowded with a class of population for 
negligent of cleanliness, and it can occasion no surprise that 
►e a great disparity between the proportions of sickness and 
>ng these, compared with that which takes place in the por- 
1 larger dwellings, having a freer circulation of air. 1^ 
t mentioned, though sufficiently obvious in adults, is most 
onspicuous among children. Notwithstanding the great 
hese which die annually of cholera, we feel ourselves war- 
irting that deaths from this disease are rare in houses with 
l-aired apartments. To one who in the capacity of physician 
y or other charity, has been engaged in the arduous duties 
the poor in their uncomfortable aTOdes, evidences of our as- 
be abundantly familiar. The numerous instances wherein 
y calculations of individuals have tempted them to put up 
icted tenements in courts or alleys, admitting but litUe air, : 
;ted to the full influence of heat, have often induced us to - 
e could be some public regulation by which the evil might 
Mankind have inhabited cities long enough to know from 
mce that there are certain limits to the denseness of popu- 
when passed, always lead to disease and mortality. As we 
ing tending to the preservation of public health must be a 
legislation, we do not see why a law should not be procured 
undue crowding of population might be prevented, and the 
ize of dwellings adjusted to superficial limits. There are at 
;ipal regulations intended as a protection against contlagrar 
nating the materials of which houses shall be constructed : 
precautions be deemed so important when property is the 
, of how much more consequence would be those for the pre- 
i^th and life ! It is common to attribute the greater mor- 
to take place under ordinary circumstances in large towns, 
oorer classes, chiefly to meagre or unwholesome food, and 
ndulgence in strong liquors. But in this country, where, 
the year we are subjected to a degree of heat little, if at all, 
the tropics, the influence of both these causes in the produc- 
^, is, in our opinion, insignificant, when compared to that of 
that has been previously respired, and which, moreover, is 
arged with animal and vegetable effluvia. That the same 
ta of life in the country or small towns would not be attended 
of sickness and mortality corresponding to that found in the 
ions of kurge towns, is, we think, beyond a doubt." 

remark upon the facts cited by the medical officer 
.ds appear to you just, when he says that distress 
aot be a cause of good health, but thisLt some of the 

E 
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NeiiArnoti. conseqiieiices, such as nbsonce from the crowded and ill-vea.'ti 

E«i.. M.D. jg^^gjj work-rooms, or from ill -ventilated and ill-drained houig| 

and the inability to gratify hurtful and costly propensities, nifUj 

for a time, be more influential in preventing disease thai||jB 

scanty supply of food and clothing^ is ni inducing it? 1 bfltipM 

this explanation to be applicable in many cases. " ^ 

Do you continue to hold, in relation to the various subjects toucl|M| 

upon, the opinions which you have previously expressed? ^^^^ 

very nearly; and I might recapitulate them as follows: — QmH 

inquiries gave us the conviction that the immediate and chief caitM 

of many of the diseases which impair the bodily and mental healfjl 

of the people, and bring a considerable proportion prematurely fiii 

the grave, is the poison of atmospheric impurity arising from tbp 

accumulation in and aro\md their dwellings of the decompotiB^ 

remnants of the substances used for food and in their arts, and ji 

the impurities given out from their own bodies. The means <^ 

removing these sources of injury are — 1st, the labour of scavensiipi 

for bulky solid matters ; 2ndly, the use of sewers or drains, wiu •« 

suCBcient supply of water for liquids and comminuted solids whiei^ 

running water can carry ; and ordly, modes of ventilation for SBriajfa 

matters. Now, in our best towns and improved localities, prodiq 

gious faults are still committed in respect to all the particukflfe 

mentioned. Ist. There is in many places defective work oCr 

scavengers, as became notorious when the cholera prevailed. 2ndly«('; 

Drainage is yet generally imperfect, and that in various way)|4« 

(a) In some places there are only open or surface drains, allowiofji 

exhalations freely to rise into the atmosphere, and these often ar^t^ 

stagnant, and by that more noisome — as still seen in some parts qfj^ 

the suburbs of London, (b) Even covered drains are often madfi^; 

with insufficient fail or declivity, and so become only exteDaVfr ■ 

cesspools, contaminating the soil around them and the atmospbecpV 

above — as may be discovered at any time in some of tlie streets of 

London, where the drains have to be opened at intervals for ths.^ 

removal by scavengers of a solid deposit, accumulating to obstruc-i 

tion. (c) Even with good street drains, there may be defect ia;; 

the house drains, or in their connection with the others ; or in the 

sinks, water-closets, &c. ; as proved by noted cases where feven 

have infested particular houses for long periods, until the drains . 

and adjuncts were put into good order. From want of propiy 

supervision, one or other of these defects is very common, rendering. . 

the heavy expense of the present system nearly fruitless to many 

parties, (rf) Then the supply of water requisite to render dn|ii» 

effective is often altogether wantine^, or is obtainable only at aa^ 

expense which many of the poorer mhabitants cannot aflTord. Yet -. 

we know that with good arrangements, such as have indeed^ 

already been made by the municipal authorities of certain plac«i^ 

abundant supplies of excellent water for every useful purpose nuf , 
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! at less expense than in most places it costs in money or Nda 
to die poorer classes to obtain what is absolutely necessary *^' ^^ 
1 mere drinking and cooking. 3rdly. The subject of ▼eU'* 
has, as yet, been so little attended to, and is so Utile popu- 
nderstooq, that even our Houses of Parliament, in whioh 
dligent and wealthy of the land assemble, were until lately 
y hurtful to those who had to be much in them from the 
Dipurity of the air occasioned by the crowd. The same 
nsuspeoted, exists to a considerable degree in many of our 
f domestic arrangements; and in workshops and the 
gs of the labouring classes it is one of the great scourges of 
pe. In the use of fuel also, by which so much impurity is 
id in the forms of smoke and deleterious gases, the people 
ty have yet much to learn and much to amend. Now I 
t without legislative interference the evils here referred to 
ong remain with little mitigation. But I believe that, as 
iment or a ship placed in trying circumstances^ the exertion 
latent skill and authority has often made the difierenoe 
a body of men broken down by disease and loosened 
le, and British troops or a war vessel remaining in full 
m equal to any high task which the public good might 
-so may suitable laws and a fit administration of them ia 

the health of the whole community go fiar to annihilate 
BS which now weaken constitutions, genemte epidemics, 
m many of the labouring classes to nospitals and work* 
ivith the consequences to all around them of lowering the 
^ and the general tone of mind. Thus would a labouring 
on, among whom there is now much depression, suffering, 
ase, be changed into a more heaUhy, hardy, and happy 
likely to prosper in their undertakings, and to exhihit 
on in improving forma 

3U consider the means of ventilation to be now so clearly 
led that they may be prescribed ia the same way as 
koa of drainage have been by legislative enactment ibr 

1 in houses built for the occupation of the poorer classes ? 
^ar, not yet. The means are known ; but not being of ^ 
Eiple nature and uniformity for aU cases as the meana of 
, and requiring to be adapted to constantly varying cir- 
ees, the right use of them must depend on the intelligence 
of the people concerned. 

cm thiiuc the object may be obtained by means of sug- 

Although much must be left to the inhabitants of toe 

I think it would still hie desirable to command thus ftir, 
e should be near the upper part oC evevy room an opening. 
Mi on proper occasions, to allow the hot breath and other 
wot, which rises to the ceiling, to escape there. It is 
le to ventilate aright a room oontaiiuig a number of 
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pereoBs, except through an opening near the top Qt iU ai 
great defect of all our arrangements now is die want of %\ 
opening. 

Do you think, with reference to the lower class of k 
houses^ that, supposing they should be put under public : 
tion, for the sake of the health of the inhabitants, some reg 

as to the ventilation of those houses might be enforced ? 

it might. When I visited Glasgow with Mr. Chadwick thi 
) described to us one vast lodging-house, in connexion with a 
;. factory there, in which formerly fever constantly prevaih 
where, by making an opening from the top of each room, t 
a channel of communication to an air-pump, common to 
channels, the disease had disappeared altogether. The su 
pure air obtained by that mode of ventilation was sufficient t 
the cause of the disease, so that it became powerless. 

Do not you think that, though it might be difficult to enfo 
legislative enactment, any ventilation in the dwellings of 
persons, still> by means of suggestion, a cheap mode of ven 
might be gradually introduced in rooms where a number of ] 

were congregated together ? 1 believe it would, in man] 

be sufficient to make the parties interested aware of the v 
portance of ventilation to the inmates, and of the ease with v 
may be had. In work-rooms, such as those whei*e tailors 
milliners, or where work-people of various kinds are em 
any new expense for the purpose of ventilation would alwa 
consideration, but with improved means, likely soon to b( 
duced, this expense would be trifling. 

Do you not think that the same observation applies itsc 
increased force to the necessity of ventilation in schools, w 
number of the children of the poorer classes are congregate 

number of hours ? 1 think legislative regulations 3ioi 

tainly be made with respect to them. 

At all events, would you not consider that in schools, wl 
supported by contributions from the public, the public wou 
a right to require that some such improvement should take 

1 believe, as before stated, that the neglect is, in ir 

stances, owing altogether to ignorance of the subject on t 
of the managers. We had a remarkable instance a year 
ago, which serves to show the degree of knowledge that 
among the public at present on this subject. In the Zo( 
Garden in the Regent s Park a new house was built to rec< 
monkeys, and no expense was spared which, in the opi 
those intrusted with the management, could ensure tc 
natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort and 
Unhappily, however, it was believed that the objects wo 
best securad by making the new room nearly what an ] 
gentleman's drawing-room is. For warming it two oi 
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irin?-room grates were put in, as close to the floor as possible, Nco Anou 
{urn low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room ^" ^'^' 
"Inot escape by the chimneys while the mndows and other 
;s in the walls above were made as close as possible. Some 
Dal warm air was admitted through openings in the floor 
around hot water-pipes placed beneath it. For ventilation 
U weather, openings were made in the skirting of the room 
I to the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid '^CJ^ji^ j 
bopd in the respiration of the animals, because heavier than 
(odierair in the room, would separate from this, and escape 
\ When all this was done, about sixty healthy monkeys, 
of which had already borne several winters in England, 
hnput into the room. A month afterwards more than fifty of 
kte were dead, and the few remaining ones were dying. This 
pn, open only below, was as truly an extinguisher to the living 
bnluys as an inverted coflee-cup, held over and around the 
une of a candle, is an extinguisher to the candle. Not only the 
Dnth from the fires, and the warm air that was allowed to enter 
die openings in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the im- 
fB exmilations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first, 
the upper part of the room, to be completely incorporated with 
I atmosphere there, and by no possibility could escape, except 
a part of that impure atmosphere, gradually passing away by 
chimneys and the openings in the skirting. Therefore, from 
time the monkeys went into the room until they died, they 
Id not have had a single breath of fresh air. It was necessary 
f to open, in the winter, part of the ventilating apertures near 
ceiling, which had been prepared for the summer, and the 
m became at once salubrious. 

fou are aware that in the greatest portion of the rooms of the 
rer classes the windows open only in the lower part, and that 
upper part does not open at all, — do not you think it might be 
nable to compel the sashes to be made so as to open both 

m and above ? Yes. The day after I saw the monkey- 

9t just mentioned, I was sent for to visit a young gentleman at 
spectable school in the neighbourhood of London, where there 
e about forty boys. The boy I went to see was thought to be 
log into consumption, and I learned that others of the boys 
» were ill. On examination I found the cause to be only a 
degree of the error which had destroyed the monkeys. The 
eases struck me forcibly, as iUustrations of the little knowledge 
the important subject of the essentials to health possessed by 
I0II8 otherwise highly accomplished. 

rhen the school was neglected in the same way ? Yes ; a 

r school-room had been built at the back of the dwelling-house, 
ihieh room the forty boys spent much of their time, and there 
iM> opening by whidi then- breath could escape from the room* 
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ceu Aniotf. regulate the management of the air in their own apaTtiiiiiitSr.fii 

E«q., M.D. ^ijj^jj jt \^as placed ? 1 found that those using it, as weQ « 

those who made it, had to be instructed anew before they ooold 
do their part aright. I have had a stave in my own library mif 
for six years^ which the housemaid manages as easily as if it wm ' 
a clock. It is lighted once at the beginning of the season, md j 
then burns night and day until the end. The coal is put on oi^ | 
a-day, and the fire is raked or stirred jl vice a-day, at stated iium, 
and no further watching is required. The ashes are taken awij 
once a-week. The consumption of fuel for the twenty-four howi 
is but a small part of what would be required for an open fire ii 
twelve hours. The heat of the surface of the stove is considerablj 
less than that of a tea-urn ; and by reason of the thermometm 
governor, or other heat-regulator, it never varies from the degm 
at which I may choose to set it. 

Is it common coal that you use ? The Welsh coal, called 

anthracite. Common coke is also suitable fuel. 

Would your stove do for the humbler classes, on account of its 
being sometimes dangerous to burn common coal in it ? It ii. 
no more dangerous to burn common coaL in the form which t 
directed for common coal, than to bum it in an ordinary grate. I 
described two forms of the stove : one in which fuel containing 
inflammable gases might be burnt ; the other for non-bituminoui 
fuel ; and the error was to use, in many cases, that fitted for noo- 
bituminous fuel in lieu of the other. The modification for 
bituminous fuel may be described as being a common Dutch 
stove, made with well- fitting doors and joints, having a heat* 
governor to maintain uniformity of combustion, and an external 
covering or case around it, which becomes of only moderate heat* 
and prevents the air of the room from touching the over-heated 
surface of the inner stove or fire-box itself. There can, therefore, 
be no more danger from it than from the common Dutch stova 

The ordinary stoves sold under your name, in which common 
coal cannot be burnt, have not been made according to your 

principle ? Many of them not. 

Have you ever had any of your stoves made altogether of fire- 
brick without iron ? Yes, I had one put up in my pantry three 

years ago, made all of brick except the doors and top ; it cost 
about 3O5., and has been in steady action during the winters ever 
since. I think where a stove is to remain always alight it might 
conveniently be made of two or three pieces of earthenware. In 
Germany good and handsome stoves are made of one piece, or of 
two or three pieces, like the parts of a bee-hive placed one on 
another. 

You are aware that fire-brick is a much better reservoir of heat 

than iron ? ^All that is wanted in such closed stoves as I am 

speaking of is some matefial that will exclude the air ; it is not 
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ipQitant that it should be a good conductor. The heat is sure NeiiAraoii 
come through as fast as is desirable. Biq...itD. 

Would you refer to the evidence you gave upon the state of the 
ior before the Committee on the Health of Towns, and to your 
senrations in the Fourth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
id in the other Report that you made respecting Edinburgh, as 
Ryrding an explanation of your opinions of the present state of 

rings, and of the necessary improvements? 1 would. 

With respect to a cheap apparatus for ventilation, would you 

ither wish to suspend your answer as to that for the present ? 

may state, generally, that I propose the use of a very simple air- 
ump or bellows, of suitable size, and free from an error of con- 
fraction which, in those made hitherto, has rendered the labour of 
forking from fifty to one hundred times greater than it needed to 
e. This error has been the reason why mechanical ventilation 
as not been introduced in innximerable situations where it was 
xceedingly wanted. The philanthropic Dr. Stephen Hales, D.D., 
ras, I believe, the first who had a bellows constructed for the 
urpose of ventilation. He had remarked that in the human 
rame, as in the frame of warm-blooded animals generally, a con- 
iderable part of the bulk was occupied with apparatus intended 
slely for the purpose of ventilating the blood, or of exposing the 
flood to the action of pure atmospheric air. This part is the 
best, or breathing apparatus, which has to work incessantly from 
be moment when the individual enters the world until the moment 
fben he leaves it. To shut up, therefore, a thousand men in a 
hip or a house, nearly closed against admission of fresh air, was, 
le said, to render useless the breathing apparatus so admirably 
HOfided by nature. He concluded, therefore, that a ship or a 
NNise, or any other place in which many persons were to assemble, 
hould as unfailingly have its provision for ventilation as a man 
las his chest and lungs. He proposed, for the purpose, a large 
irifews. Of the first which he caused to be made, every stroKe 
Snlaced about fifty cubic feet of air. It was not made with sides 
if leather like a smith's bellows, or a common organ bellows, but 
ill of wood, with a moveable wooden flap or shelf within it turn* 
■g on hinges at one end, which flap divided the enclosed space 
Bio two parts ; and, when elevated, forced air out from the upper 
wt ; vrhea depressed, forced it out from below. But although 
Dr. Hales was aware to a certain extent of how much more easily, 
a a comnaon bellows, the air is drawn in and expelled through 
Is large valve or flap below' than through the smaller opening of 
i» nossle, he committed the fault of making the valves of his 
ipparatus much too small, and the air, both in entering and pass* 
Df oat» was wire-drawn — ^that is to say, it was drawn in through a • 
Mraw opening, and forced out through a narrow opening. He 
ifpiitathat he first tried with the openings a hundredth part of 
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Mitnim. the siie of the midriff or piston of the pump, but finding the 
Bi|.,ii.D. air then was forced through with extreme difficulty, he enls 
the openings to a forty-fourth part, and he deemed that 9uiii< 
The truth was, however, that by driving the air out throug 
aperture forty-four times less than the piston which he was 
ing, he increased the labour of moving the piston just fortv 
times beyond what would have been required to move it i 
opening had been as larse as the piston; and^ farther, h; 
drawn the air in at a similar narrow opening, he still doublet 
ezpeitte. Thus, if one maii had been able to pump air for a s 
company by a bellows or pump with valves of a proper si 
would have required a great number to do the work by 
faulty apparatus. In fact, two tnen at a time were requir 
work the bellows, who had to be replaced by two others < 
qmirter of an hour. So little is this subject yet uiidersto 
quHrters where it should be studied, that so late as last yet 
air-pump on Dr. Hale*s plan, with all its faults, was put ii 
ship fitted out in one of tne Royal Dock-yards. A similar 
to that above described has been committed unsuspected 
other apparatus. A few years ago many of the steam-engin 
Cornwall were doing only half their work, and some of them i 
less than half, because they were blowing their steam toward 
piston through narrow openings instead of through large. I 
ventilation effected by fan-wTieels moving quickly, the was 
force is prodigious, being, at the least, in proportion to the gr 
velocity given to the air, than what air should have when it rei 
the persons who are to breathe it. A pumping apparatus, i 
worRed by one man, might be easily made to do the business \ 
a force of from forty to eighty men would accomplish with 
mon defective machinery. 

What is the principle upon whidi you do it ? 1 allow tl 

to pass through wide openings^ so that very gentle force or pr€ 
BuflBces, and which may l^ exerted with a comparatively 
pirton, and with valves of cloth merely in the form of cu; 
resting against wire-net supports, instead of heavy flaps of wo< 
metal. Such construction removes the whole objection arising 
expmditure of power. I have already described the thing gene 
in my little publication upon heating and ventilating; and I 
soon give the details of the construction and use in my new ed 
I may illustrate the subject of this pump by supposing a pa 
or lobby to exist 10 feet square and 50 feet long through a h 
This passage woidd hold 5000 cubic feet of air. If a little go 
were placed in it with a sail hoisted on it to fill the passage n 
flto a piston fills a barrel, the passage being open at the two 
and tfiere being no wind, a child would, in pushing his go-cart 
the one end to the other^ disdiarge 3000 cubic feet at One e 
the passalge, and would draw in as niudi at the (stiier, wi 
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knowing that he was doing anything but moving his cart forward Mrii Am 
in an empty space, and if the passage opened directly into a large ^''*'' 
apartment by a door as wide as itself, the action of the ffo-cart 
would efidently diange at each turn 5000 cubic feet of air in that 
apartment. If, however, instead of having the end of the passage 
ijuite open^ a hole were left in it of only one foot in diameter, then 
evidently the air would have to pass out by that hole 100 times as 
fast as the sail of the go-cart was moving, and it woidd then 
lequire 100 times the force to cany the sail forward at the same 
imte to expel the air. And if, further, the air had to enter the 
passage by an equally narrow opening, the force required to move 
the go-lsart would again be doubled. With large openings at both 
eddt very slight force suffices, because then the whole work to be 
done is not to lift any weight, but merely to overcome slowly the 
inertia of a certain btuk of light aerial fluid, nearly as is done by a 
person who pushes an expanded umbrella before him in a calth 
day. 

Vou refer to cases where mechanical power must be applied ? 
^-— Yes. 

Not to the ordinary spontaneous discharge from the top of 

apartments ? No ; but I believe there are modes of applying 

the power that would be here required so cheap that there would m 
no oDJection to the cost. 

Do you mean such as by sending air into houses by air com- 

pues ? 1 mean that it would be possible to move a mechanical 

venfilating apparatus at almost as little cost as to move a laree 
dock by winding it up, and so, for instance, to supply the pure air 
required for a crowded evening party. 

But where mechanical power is not applied, in ordinary cases 
yon would get sufficient power from nature if it be not counter- 
acted? Yes; the natural motions which occur among masses 

of air of different temperatures, and with different speciGc gravity, 
aided by wind, when there happened to be any, would be of power 
perfectly sufficient in many cases. As, however, external and 
mtemal temperature are often nearly the same, ami often there is 
little wind, there should be, wherever crowds assemble, the power 
cf calling in mechanical aid of certain efficacy. The simplest 
farce in many cases might be the labour of a man, as in the case 
of turning a cutler's wheel, or other such work. It would be easy 
iko to make a winding-up apparatus. It would be easy to make 
a water company supply the power, by filling a cistern at the top 
of the houses and letting the water work while passing into a cistern 
hria# ; and there are other simple means. 

Do you consider that such mechanical means would be more 

efchiBl than a lamp or a little coke heating a chimney ? ^Yes, 

bat any one of such means could be made to answer, and the 
^ ' wiould be deeided by the circumstances of the case. 
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Tub Focft NicBtaARiBf. 



In Fit kiad and 



1. Air 



2. Temperature 

3. Aliment: 
Food . . 
Drink . • 



4. Bxereiee: 
Oftliebody 

Oftbexiind 



Of the mixed eocialapti- 
tudet. 



la DefldrDcy, or of Uoflt kind. 



Suflbcation . . 
Unchanged air. 

Cold (interne) , 



Hunger or bad food 
Thirst • . • • 



Inaction, or • • . • 

Ennui • 

Certain depretiinff paitioi 
aa fear, sorrow, &e. 

Solitude 



la 



Esceia of oxy fn. 
Heat (ittteBM). 



Gluttony or 
Swilling water* 



Fatigue or m^- 

hauation. 
Want of deep. 
Certain mlk^ 



ger,jeakNisy«Ak 

Certain kinda if 

debauchery ^ 



Thb two kinds op Noxious Aqbhts. 

1. Violence:— ■'' 

Wounds — Fractures — Dislocations — Burns — Lightning, &c. -^^ *^ * 

2. Poisons: — 

Animal, Mineral, Vegetable* ^ " 

Certain of these, such as alcohol in its various forms, opium, tobaccOi &€.» whidt' 
in large quantities kill instantly, when they are taken in very moderate quantity caa 
be Iwme with apparent impunity, and are sometimes classed as articles of mistanancet 
or they mav be medical, but, if taken beyoud such moderation, they beeome^to tw 
majority of men, destructive slow poisons. 

Contagious — as of plague, smoll-pox, and measles. i 

Malaria of marshes, thickets, and filth. 



.11 



It has been stated^ that in the course of experience it has beet' 
found practicable on going into a school to select the children living;,' 

ui the worst districts by their appearance ? 1 should think that 

very likely. '^ 

In towns, which are increasing rapidly in population, and where 
buildings are constantly extending over the suburbs, do you think* , 
it would be right that the authorities should in some way loae r W 
open spaces for the purpose of exercise for the humbler claaaes dr 
inhabitants who may not be able to go to a distance, in the natur^ 

of pubUe walks, or something of that kind ? 1 would deem it 

veiy important ; and, independently of mere health, it seems cniiC 
to let individuals grow up from their infancy to maturity ahnoK 
without seeing an open field. ^ 

Is it not also greatly for the health of the children that thHT 
should be able to walk out in some place of that kind with tbinr 
parenU ? Certainly. ■'* 

Have you observed a great want of those in the vicinity of m$^ 
populous towns, and especially on the east, on the north, and dr 
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tW^south of London ?— — ^The inhabitants there have to go con- N«a Amoit. 
■derable cHstances to get into the fields ; and in many places I ^^ ^'^' 
believe the fields which exist are shut against them. 

Do you consider that in the present state of physical depression 
»f many of the lower classes, they would receive as a boon 
RiA measures of amelioration as it might be possible to adopt for 

their relief? 1 think they would; but at present many of them 

are not aware of the want ; they believe these evils to be the un- 
avoidable lot of the human race. They are, for instance^ very 
ipM>rant of the nature and importance of ventilation. 

What is your opinion of the amount of evil with regard to the 
state of the atmosphere wliicli arises from slaughter-houses and 

crowded burial-grounds in cities? 1 have no doubt that they are 

injurious; though^ I believe, they are not so injurious as the general 
mitamination of the atmosphere arising from all the drains being 
HieD. I know many persons who cannot come into London^ to go 
tfirough the streets, without having an asthmatic oppression from this 
causei I think it would be very important to make the entrances 
and outleU of drains air-tight. 

Do not slaughter-houses contain the same sort of miasmata ? 

They furnish part of the impurities of the drains. It is often possible 
for a person walking in the streets in the dark, or with the eyes 
coverod, to tell when he approaches the open grating of a drain, by 
die oflfensdve smell issuing from it. 

Would not the system of a supply of water, by flushing, which 
shoidd remove whatever was in the drains once a-day, before de- 
composition could take place, be an effectual remedy ? It would 

lessen the evil ; but I think to remove it etlectually the drains must 
be ^hut up or trapped, and escape allowed for their impure air by 
lofty cidmiieys, in which it may be heated and partly burned. A 
^mney has been made in Glasgow recently 100 feet higher than 
St. Paul's church in London, to carry away the offensive vapours 
of chemical works. 

Would not the chimney require to be extremely high, for if the 
NBoke descends from ordinary chimneys, would not the maismata 

MDt up from the sewers be apt to descend? After smoke issues 

hmi the chimney the solid particles in it gradually come down as 
dust or flakes, but no solid matter rises from drains. 

Is not there a good deal of carbonic acid ? There is from 

QOmnioii chimneys, but from tiie drains there are also quantities of 
bdrogen mixed with the mass, and not disposed to come down. 
Ithink the impurities of the drain would not come down again, if 
heated and sent up by a lofty chimney. 

Would not you consider it indispensable, in case chimnejrs were 
enqployed for ventilating the sewers, that the gases that went up 

^ffM be burnt ? It would be desirable at least to give so much 

Itat to them that there would be little chance of their coming 

TOL. I. P 
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Well Arnott. down again. I believe that even carbonic acid, heated and 
EkimM.d. ^^ ^ considerable height, would mix and remain with the a 
that it would not descend again within a moderate distance 

Do not you think that there is a want of some additional 
rity for the purpose of preventing nuisances injurious to Ik 
the vicinity of large towns ? 1 think there is. 

Would not the erecting of chimneys be proceeding upon 
system of allowing decaying animal matter to exist in the 
which would not be necessary if a system of flushing were g€ 
introduced, and no decaying matter were allowed to exist 
sewers ; and would it not be better, instead of providing 

plan for the evil that now exists, to remedy the evil? ^ 

can prevent tlie drains which carry away all the liquid, an( 
of the solid impurities of a town, from being filled with o 
ef&uvia, even if there be a good decUvity in all the drains 
rapid current. Flushing is properly the remedy only for tl 
of a sufficient declivity. 

Would it not be better to keep the sewers always clea 
system of flushing, than to legislate for an evil that m 

remedied ? Flushing, in defective drains, would les! 

quantity of impure air produced in them, but would not : 
town from the amount, which is imavoidable. 

Are you aware that the mode of introducing animal l*o 
Jliondon now is such that a great portion of it nmst be car 
by drains, and left to decompose, not being useful for foo 
Evidently this must be the case. 

By introducing living animals, and slaughtering them in c 
parts of the town, you bring into it, ostensibly for fo 
whole of the animal — perhaps only two-thirds of the anime 
really useful for food? Yes. 

Shoidd you be of opinion, that since the unnecessary par 
animal must either remain to decompose, or be carried out ol 
or b^ an additional accumulation to be carried off by drai 
unnecessary quantity should be prevented being brought 

town ? 1 should deem it almost a reason for making i 

that the slaughtering of animals should take place out of tl 
alt^ether. 

Then there is another class of animal substances deci 
large towns which the drains cannot carry away, namely, t 
tents of crowded burial-grounds. What is your opinion 
effect of those burial-grounds upon the atmosphere ?— -1 
no question that they render it in a degree impure, ofiensi 
injurious. I have not looked into the evidence very careful 
positively ascertained effects from that cause, but there cai 
doubt that it is hurtful. Common instinct makes men lo< 
idea of the impurity from such a cause. 
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JOSEPH TOYNBEE, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon, examined. 

are one of the surgeons of the St. George's and the SU 

s's Dispensary? Yes, I am the senior surgeon, and for 

al years I visited the patients of the Westminster General 

Jiisary at their homes. 

it not part of your duty to visit the out -door patients at their 

louses ? Yes it is, I visit cases daily in the neighbourhood 

3lden-square and Grosvenor-square, large portions of which 
ihabited by persons in the poorest condition. 
a statistical report made by Mr. Weld, on a house-to-house 
don made at the instance of Lord Sandon to the Statistical 
ty in 1842, it is stated that there were in the parish of St. 
ge's, Hanover-square, 1465 families of the labouring classes, 
had for their residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 beds. The 
butioa of rooms and beds was as follows : — 



Dvellinff*. 


Number of 
Families. 


Beds. 


Number of 
PamiUes. 


) Toonifl for each family . 

99 i9 • 

^ )> ft • 

acertuned • • • . 


929 

408 

94 

17 

8 
4 

1 
1 
3 


One bed to each family < 
Two ,, ,, , 
Three, , , , 
Four ,, ,, 
Five ,, ,, 
Six ,, ,, , 
Seven,, ,, 
Dwellinf^ without a bed 
Not aicertained • • , 




623 

638 

154 

21 

8 

3 

1 

7 

10 


ToUl • • . 


1,465 


Total . 1 


k • 


1,465 
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low far does this state of the occupation of the rooms accord 
^ jour own observation ? In the class of patients to our dis- 
nry, nearly all the families have but a single room each^ and 
•ry great number have only one bed to each family. The state 
WDgs in respect to morals, as well as health, I sometimes find 
' H terrible. I am now attending one family, where the father, 
i 50, the mother about the same age, a grown up son about 
t a consumption, and a daughter about 17, who has scro- 
itffection of the jaw and throat, for which I am attending 
ni a child, all sleep in the same bed in a room where the 
Imd three or four other men work during the day as tailors, 
hf frequently work there late at night with candles. I am 
^Imting, at this present time, a woman with paralysis of the 
■ extremities, the wife of the assistant to a stable-keeper, 
oddest SOD, the B(»i by a fonner wife, and a girl oi \\ ot Vi 
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iJ^B?8. y®*^^ ^^ *o®' ^^ sleep in the same bed ! In another case 
I am attending in one room, there are a man and his y 
grown up daughter, a boy of 16, and a girl of 13 ; tlic I 
scrofulous ulcers in the neck ; the father, though only of t 
of 49, suflFers from extreme debility and a broken const 
As another exemplification of this state of things^ I may n 
the following instance rather extraordinary in its facts, 
example of the overcrowding of some of these places, 
course of the first months that I was attached to the disp 
an aged Irish woman applied to me with a broken rib ; f 
. clined going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore si 
her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit her and a 
On reaching her home, I found that it consisted of one corn 
room on the first floor of a house in Peter-street. The la 
of this room, who herself occupied the central part, near t 
place, had tenants in the other three corners, in one of wh 
a widow with three or four children. I applied the banc 
Vfiy patient, who went on, to use her own words, veri/ convj 
for four or five dayj, at the end of which time I found her 
siderable pain from the following cause : — Not being ablt 
out as usual with her basket, to sell fruit and vegetables, sh 
not pay her daily rent, and therefore, on the suggestion 
landlady, consented to under-let half of her bed ; but it ha 
unfortunately, that the new tenant being bulky in person 
pied more than her fair proportion of the joint tenancy, s< 
press against the broken rib of my poor invalid, and disp 
thus producing a recurrence of the pain and suflFering fronr 
she had but just been freed. 

What do you find generally the state of the rooms whicl 
crowded ?-*— Wretched, extremely close, so close that, \ 
protection, I am obliged to have the windows open dur 
visit ; they are not only close apparently from overcrowdii 
they frequently contain noxious odours ; the usual source < 
odours, so far as it can be detected, is sulphuretted hj 
arising apparently from the privy, and from the neglected 
Odours from these sources are frequently to be traced to t 
of the house. In certain states of the weather, they are intc 
even to the inmates^ who are scarcely conscious of the exist 
the ordinary odours. 

One cause of the defective ventilation of the rooms ii 
districts inhabited by the poor is, that the windows never ope 
top. Thd opening at the bottom frequently gives an incor 
rush of cold air, which I have known to bo productive of v< 
results, 'lihe clothes of the poor people living in these plac 
contract such a smell that I have known a patient who has re 
a few minutes in the room leave such a taint in it as was on) 
removed by throwing open the windows and ventilating it. 

Were there gen^^ly sewers in the fronts or near to the 
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3u have visited ? In some streets and courts there are J.t< 

PS ; in others, in which there are sewers, there are scarcely 
ns from the houses into the sewers, and the gully -holes are 
►art that the slops thrown out from the street door mix 

dirt of the street, and very little of the fluid appears to 
; the sewer. There are great complaints that the gully- 
it very offensive smells. 

do you find to be the effect of defective ventilation^ and / 

)spheric impurity apparent as causes of disease ? ^The J 

\ ventilation appears to me to be the principal cause of the f 
IS affections, which abound to an enormous extent ' 

our patients. When I have had a scrofulous patient come 
le, I have always been able to trace this as one of the agents, 
t prepared to state that other causes may not produce this 
but 1 am prepared to state that I believe this is the greatest 

our district. We find as accessories the want of personal 
ss, badly chosen and badly cooked food, and defective 
My observation is very generally corroborative, how- 
the view taken by Monsieur Baudelocque, who in a trea- 
Observations sur les Maladies Scrofuleuse," states that 
jated respiration of the same atmosphere is the cause of 
; that if there be entirely pure air, there may be bad food, 
hing, and want of personal cleanliness, but that scroftilous 
;annot exist. He gives such facts as the following : — 

icvelopment of scrofula is constantly preceded by the sojourn, 
r less prolonged, in air which is not sufficiently freshened. This 
only cause which is always met with isolated, or united to cir- 
inces whose action is very secondary. Seeing that scrofiila spares 
m bom of scrofulous or of syphilitic parents, and children of a 
atic temperament, uncleanly, badly clothed, badly nourished, 
ought up in a cold and humid country — seeing that it attacks 
fn whose parents and grand-parents have always enjoyed the best of 

children— of a sanguine, bilious, or other temperament— placed, 
I the most advantageous circumstances, as regards cleanliness, 
tg, and food, and brought up in a warm and dr^ climate, it is im- 
le to deny that hereditary disposition, syphilis, the lymphatic 
rament, uncleanliness, want of clothing, bad food, cold and humid 
J of themselves circumstances non-effective for the production of 
a. 

m it is seen, on the other hand, that this disease never attacks pcr- 
ho pass their lives in the open air, and manifests itself always 
they abide in an air which is badly renewed, an^ this whatever 
t the extent of the other causes enumerated above^ is it not evi- 
lat the non-renewment of the air is a necessary condition in the 

rtion of scroftila? If this cause has not always been recognized 

dnted out, that arises from the importance attached to secondary 
, which, having once perceived, inquiry has not been carried fUr- 

Invariably it will be found, on examination, that a truly scrofiA- 
heuie is caused by a vitiated air, and it is not always necessary 
here should have beeiT a prolonged sta^r in such an atmosphere. 
% few boors each day is sufficient, and it is thus they may bve in 
Mtheslthy country, pass the greater part of the day intJi^oyca 
od yet become hcxoMoua^ because of sleeping in % coiifine^^wA^ 
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iJ^iTs. y®*^^ ^^ *o®' ^ ^^®®P *" ^'^^ ^^"^® ^®^ * '" another case whicl 
I am attending in one room, there are a man and his wife, . 
grown up dau^ter^ a boy of 16, and a girl of 13 ; the boy ha 
scrofulous ulcers in the neck ; the father, though only of the ag 
of 49, suffers from extreme debility and a broken constitutior 
As another exemplification of this state of things, I may mentio 
the following instance rather extraordinary in its facts, but a 
example of the overcrowding of some of these places. In th 
course of the first months that I was attached to the dispensan 
an aged Irish woman applied to me with a broken rib ; she di 
. clined going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore supplie 
her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit her and apply i 
On reaching her Iwme, I found that it consisted of one corner of 
room on the first floor of a house in Peter-street. The landlad 
of this room, who herself occupied the central part, near the fin 
place, had tenants in the other three corners, in one of which wi 
a widow with three or four children. I applied the bandage 1 
my patient, who went on, to use her own words, rery comfortalk 
for four or five dayj, at the end of which time I found her in coi 
siderable pain from the following cause : — Not being able to t 
out as usual with her basket, to sell fruit and vegetables, she coiu 
not pay her daily rent, and therefore, on the suggestion of tb 
landlady, consented to under-let half of her bed ; but it happoM 
unfortunately, that the new tenant being bulky in person, ocoi 
pied more than her fair proportion of the joint tenancy, so as i 
press against the broken rib of my poor invalid, and displace i 
thus producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from whic 
she had but just been freed. 

What do you find generally the state of the rooms which arei 
crowded ?-*— Wretched, extremely close, so close that, for mI 
protection, I am obliged to have the wmdows open during th 
visit ; they are not only close apparently from overcrowding, bi 
they frequently contain noxious odours ; the usual source of suo 
odours, 80 far as it can be detected, is sulphuretted hydrort 
arising apparently from the privy, and from the neglected Arm 
Odours from these sources are frequently to be traced to the <i 
of the house. In certain states of the weather, they are intolerala 
even to the inmates, who are scarcely conscious of the exist^MSO 
the ordinary odours. 

One cause of the defective ventilation of the rooms in tfai 
districts inhabited by the poor is, that the windows never open 9JL 
top. The opening at the bottom frequently gives an inconvwsi 
rush of cold air, which I have known to ba productive of veiy "^ 
results. The clothes of the poor people living in these places o( 
contract such a smell that I have known a patient who has remal 
a few minutes in the room lea\^ such a taint in it as was only ti 
removed by throwing open tlie windows and ventilating it. 

Were there genffl*«3ly sewers in the fronts or near to the 
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rliich you have visited ? In some streets and courts there are i.Toynbee, 

sowers ; in others, in which there are sewers, there are scarcely ^"*** 
ny drains from the houses into the sewers, and the gully -holes are 

3 far apart that the slops thrown out from the street door mix 
rith the dirt of the street, and very little of the fluid appears to 
rrive at the sewer. There are great complaints that the guUy- 
oli*s emit very oflensive smells. 
What do you find to be the effect of defective ventilation, and ( 

he atmospheric impurity apparent as causes of disease ? ^The ] 

lefective ventilation appears to me to be the principal cause of the / 
cmfulous affections, which abound to an enormous extent ' 
mongst our patients. When I have had a scrofulous patient come 
•cfore me, I have always been able to trace this as one of the agents. 
am not prepared to state that other causes may not produce this 
lisea^, but 1 am prepared to state that 1 believe this is the greatest 
ause in our district. We find as accessories the want of personal 
leanlincss, badly chosen and badly cooked food, and defective 
lotiiinor. My observation is very generally corroborative, how- 
jver, of the view taken by Monsieur Baudelocquc, who in a trea- 
ise, *« Observations sur les Maladies Scrofuleuse," states that 
he repeated respiration of the same atmosphere is the cause of 
crofula ; that if there be entirely pure air, there may be bad food, 
)ad clothing, and want of personal cleanliness, but that scroiulous 
lisease cannot exist. He gives such facts as the following : — 

" The development of scrofula is constantly preceded by the sojourn, 
' more or less prolonp;ed, in air which is not sufficiently freshened. This 
'* is the only caasc which is always met with isolated, or united to cir- 
** cumBtanccs whose action is very secondary. Seeing that scrofula spares 
" children bom of scrofulous or of syphilitic parents, and children of a 
*' lymphatic temperament, uncleanly, badly clothed, badly nourished, 
*' and Drought up in a cold and humid country — seeins^ that it attacks 
* children whose parents and grand-parents have always enjoyed the best of 
I" health, children— of a sanguine, bilious, or other temperament — placed, 

1 * too, in the most advantageous circumstances, as regards cleanliness, 

•ir'** --- -- - . -- .. ... 




' UT, ire of themselves circumstances non-effective for the productioii of 
■^ *tcn»fula. 

" When it is seen, on the other hand, that this disease never attscks per- 

,." NIB who pass their lives in the open air, and manifests itself always 

' " whenthev abide in an air which is badly renewed, and this whaterer 

■-' * Biy be the extent of the other causes enumerated above, is it not eti- 

'-' ^ mx that the non-rencwment of the air is a necessary condition Id llie 

^ < ^ fnduction of scrofula? If this cause has nut always been ztcopaxA 

';.}• * nd pointed out, that arises from the importance attached to teooDdarf 
* " CUM, which, having once perceived, inquiry has not beeo csrried for- 
--| • fter. Invariably it will be found, on examination, that a tmly ttntfu- 
p bvrdkesse is caused by a vitiated air, and it is not shrsys neoei^ry 
Y tfaitdieTe should have beenf a prolonged stay in soeh sa stBOPpkere. 
'^flAn a few houis each day is sufficient, and it is tlMs tiny as/ live in 
f wnoBtheallhycountiy, pass the greater part of the day iiith«i *r^^ 
vttuidjfihecomescrolwous, because otiLeepagm^caa&Dt^^jtct^ 
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- liealthy, but at that apjo an abscess formod noar the anplc of the j. tovoIm 
:■ jiiw ; lie was sent to school till II : he was then placed in a cotton K-q./F.B 
■ vet manufactory : various scrofulous abscesses soon broke out in the 
-ruins, thighs, towards t lie great trochanter, beneath the left clavicle, 
^c. A sister, aged 18^, presents unequivocal traces of rickets and 
* scrofula; fuur others who arc younger enjoy good health. These six 
" children have been brought up under very different atmospheric in- 
" fiaences; during the first years of his marriage the father was a weaver, 
" and the afflicted eldest son scarcely quitted the house, and slept ha- 
" bitually with his parents. When he ceast;d to attend school, he was put 
" to a sedentary employment. At a later period the father left the loom 
** and became day-labourer ; the mother tended pigs, and the children did 
•• not rest at home, but from the time they could walk, the mother took 
" thera with her to the fields, or pent them begging. 

" Here we have a scrofulous m;ni, — ^liis wite, born of a scrofulous mo- 
'* ther, giving birth to eij^ht children, two of whom died young. Of tlie 

* six yet living, four escaped entirely the scrofulous disciise ; the eldest, 
** on the contrary, is heavily afHicled, and the second bears marks. 

" Whence the difference in the health of these children ? They cannot 
*' allege the youthfulncirs of the parents at the moment of fecundation, 
•' because the parents were 26 when they married ; nor the too great 
** affe, because four children born since an? quite cxemj)t from scrofula. 
'* There was somewtiat less poverty in the first years of marriage than 
" nnce; the eldest children were better nourislied and better dotlied. 
•* The boy especially has always been placed in more favourable con- 
•• ditiona for nourishment and deanliness than the others. Working very 
" young in a cotton factory, and earning a little money, he was better 
" nourished and clothed, and afterwards, in consequence of i^ickness, he 
" waa the object of roost care. Bad nourishment and want of cleanliness 
^ cannot therefore be here said to have caused the evil. Its true cau^e 
■• appears to me to reside rather in the difference of the atmospheric con- 
*• ditions in the midst of which these children have been elevated. The 
•* younger, constantly in the open air, breathing always a pure air, are 
" very strong, and have never presented a trace of scrofula ; and yet they 
•• were badly nouri^ed, badly clothed, and exposed to all weathers; the 
*• elder, on the contrary, habitually shut up, plungetl in a vitiated air, is 
" deeply serqfuloust — he was better nourished, better clotlicd tlian the 
•• others, and always protected from atmospheric vicissitudes.*' 

In speaking of the hereditary descent of the disease, he says — 

" The cases I have stated appear to me to throw a broad light on the 
•* influence which it exercises in the production of scrofula. Is it not 
" zemarkable that of eight children born of such parents, one alone has 
•* been sevoely afflicted, and that, too, precisely the one who has been 
" brought up under circumstances such as would have made it scrofulous 
" bad itB parents never been so ? This observation diminishes the im- 
«• portance generally attached to hereditary constitution as a cause of scro • 
" fUia» and it shows besides that it is possible to destroy the resulting prr- 
" disposition, and to avoid the malady, and also by what means. 

" nets prove that parties may be born scrofulous ; but then the mo- 

• tiieis must be scrofulous at the moment of conception, and during the 
" greater part of her gestation live in the midst of circumstances which 
"• feare excited and which support the disease. The materials that she 
•• fiirnishes to the support of Ine foetus should have the same effects on 
■* it w on her. It wifl be formed entirely, so to say, of scrofulous ele- 
" nenta. and nine months are more than sufficient for the symptoms of 
^ idraftila to manifest themselves outwardly. 

. *■ When the parents have ceased to be scrofulous they can only transmit 
^ to tfadr chilmn a predisposition to the disease of which they are cured. 
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" where the air has not been renewed. Tliia is the case with many 
" herds. It is usual to attribute scrofula in their case to exposi 
'< storms and atmospheric changes, and to humidity. But attentic 
" not been paid to the circumstance, that they pass the night in a coi 
«* hut, wliicn thev transport from place to place, and which guar; 
" them against humidity ; this hut has only a small door, which is 
" when they enter, and remains closed also during the day ; six or 
*< hours passed daily in a vitiated air, and which no draugtit ever re 
'* is the true cause of their disease. I have spoken of tne bad ha 
** sleeping with the head under the clothes, and the insalubrity < 
" classes where a number of children are assembled together. The 
«• tition of these circumstances is often sufficient cause of scrofula, alt! 
•* Uiey may last but for a few hours a-day.*' 

He gives the following instances : — 

" At three leagues from Amiens lies the village of Oresmeaux 
«* situated in a vast plain, open on every side, and elevated more tha 
'* feet above the neighbouring valleys. About 60 years ago, most 
*' houses were built of clay, and had no windows ; they were lighted 1 
** or two panes of glass fixed in the wall ; none of the floors, some 
•* many feet below the level of the street, were paved. The ceilingj 
** low ; the greater part of the inhabitants were engaged in weavinj 
" few holes in the wall, and which were closed at will hy means of a i 
•' scarcely permitted the air and light to penetrate into the worl 
" Humidity was thought necessary to keep the threads fresh. Nca 
•* the inhabitants were seized with scrofula, and many families, contii 
•* ravaged by that malad3r, became extinct— their last members, a 
•* write me, died rotten with scrofula, 

** A fire destroyed nearly a third of the village ; the houses were r 
** in a more salubrious manner, and by degrees scrofula became less 
•* mon, and disappeared from that part. Twenty years later ai 
'' third of the vilkge was also consumeil ; the same amelioration in 
** ing, with a like effect as to scrofula. The disease is now confir 
" the inhabitants of the older houses, which retain the same causes ^ 
" salubrity. I ought to add, that there is more w«dth in the coun 
'' that the weaving of linen has been superseded by that of cotton, for 
** moisture would be hurtful, and darkness inconvenient, and iJutt ii 
" sequence of the division of landed property, many of the peasant 
*' sees a little land which they cultivate between times. But all 
** advantages are common to the quarter which has not been burm 
" the two others, and in the mean while there is alwajrs scrofula i 
*' first, and never in the others. The difference seems to me to be c 
^' referable to the difference in the habitations. If, in the old quart 
« number of the scrofulous is less considerable than formerly, it is i 
*' sary to attribute it to the circumstance of the inhabitants beinj 
•* sedentary, and their going more often to the fields, — the purity i 
*> air respired during the dav diminishes the noxious effects of that y 
'< is breathed during the night. 

" In this village exists a numerous family, which may fUmish n 
" for instructive remarks on the cause of scrofula : this family, very 
** live in a house with two rooms, dark, low, sunk below the grounc 
" paved, constructed of clay, where air and light can find no ent 
*^ save by two doors, of which the one opens upon the court and the 
" into the garden ; the second room is much worse lighted, and tl 
•? ternal air is much more impeded. The father is 47, hump-backec 
*' of a weak constitution; tne mother is robust (but she was' bo 
•f a scrofulous woman) ; they have had eight children, two died - 
«• six are living ; the eldest, aged 20, is dreadfully afflicted with scr 
" of which hk Dody bean many scurs. From hii birth till be was i 
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" ho was healthy, but at that age an abscess formed near the anple of the j. Toj-nii 
" lower jaw ; he was sent to school till 11 ; he was then placed in a cotton ^-^ f.b 
*• velvet manufactory : various scrofulous abscesses soon broke out in the 
" groins, thighs, towards the great trochanter, beneath the left clavicle, 
•• &c. A sister, aged 18i, presents unequivocal traces of rickets and 
. •* scrofula ; four others who arc younger enjoy good health. These six 
" children have been brought up under very different atmospheric in- 
" flaences ; during the first yeans of his marriage the father was a weaver, 
" and the afflicted eldest son scarcely quitted the house, and slept La- 
" bitually with his parents. When he ceased to attend school, he was put 
" to a sedentary employment. At a later period the lather left the loom 
" and became day-labourer ; the mother tended pigs, and the children did 
'* not rest at home, but from the time they could walk, the mother took 
" them with her to the fields, or sent them begging. 

*' Here M'e have a scrofulous man, — ^liis wife, born of a scrofulous mo- 
*' ther, giving birth to eight children, two of whom died young. Of the 
" six yet living, four escaped entirely the scrofulous diseases ; the eldest, 
** on the contrary, is heavily afflicted, and the second bears marks. 

** Whence the difference in the health of these childri'n ? They cannot 
•' allege the youthfulness of the parents at the moment of fecundation, 
•* because the parents were 20 when they married ; nor th<; too great 
" age, because four children born since are quite exempt from scrofula. 
•* There was somewliat less poverty in the first years of marriage than 
" since; the eldest children were better nourished and better dotlied. 
•* The boy especially has always been placed in more favourable con- 
^ ditions for nourishment and cleanliness than the others. Working very 
" young in a cotton factory, and earning a little money, he was tn^tter 
" nourished and clothed, and afterwards, in consequence of sickness, he 
** was the object of roost care. Bad nourishment and want of cle.mliness 
" cannot therefore be here said to have caused the evil- Its true cause 
** appears to me to reside rather in the difference of the atmospheric con- 
" ditionsin the midst of which these children liavt* been elevated- The 
" younger, constantly in the open air, breathing always a jiure air, arc 
*• very strong, and have never presented a trace of scrofula ; and yet they 
*• were badly nourished, badly clothed, and exposed to all weathers ; the 
•• elder, on the contrary, habitually shut uj), jJunged in a vitiated air, is 
" deeply scrqfulmts^ — ^he was better nourisshed, better clothed than the 
•* others, and always protectctl from atmospheric vicissitudes." 

In speaking of the hereditary descent of the disease, he says — 

" The cases I have stated appear to me to throw a broad light on the 
" influence which it exercises in the production of scrofula. Is it not 
" remarkable that of eight children born of such pareiits, one alone has 
" been severely afflicted, and that, too, j)recisely the one who has been 
" brought up under circumstances such as would have made it scrofulous 
•• had Its parents never been so ? This observation diminishes the im- 
" portance generally attached to hereditary constitution as a cause of scro* 
" fbK and It shows besides that it is possible to destroy the resulting prr- 
• disposition, and to avoid the malady, and also bjr what means. 

•' Acts prove that parties may be born scrofulous ; but then the mo- 
" thers must be scrofulous at the moment of conception, and during tlie 
** greater part of ber gestation live in the midst of circumstances which 
" Ssve excited and which support the disease. The materials that she 
•• furnishes to the support of the foetus siiouUl have the same effects on 
" it as on her. It win be formed entirely, so to say, of scrofulous ele- 
•• menta. and nine months are more than sufficient for the symptoms of 
" serafola to manifest themselves outwardly. 

•• When the parents liave ceased to be scrofulous they can only transmit 
" to tbdr chilc&en a predisposition to the disease of which they are cured. 
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" That this disease l)c developed, it is necessary that the children find 
«« themselves placed under the atmospheric condition of which I hav« 
** spoken ; that they habitually respire an air whose principal constituents 
** are altered. In consequence oi their predisposition to scrofula, it is 
•* true it will show itself more readily in their case than in that of other 
** children exposed to the same cause; but the action of a vitiated air is 
** always necessary to the development of the disease : to withdraw from 
" the one is to avoid the other, whatever may be the hereditary predis- 
*• position.* 

** It is rather to the disposition of the places than to the substance em- 
" ployed that scrofula ought to be attributed. Professor Alibert has well 
" observed, that the workmen employed at Meude, in the fabricating of 
" cadisy a kind of coarse woollen serge, are nearly all scrofulous ; but it 
** should be observed, that they prepare the wool without oil, and that to 
•* work the easier they work in low and vaulted shops, where the air is 
** soon altered, and is but slowly and with difficulty renewed. 

" As to wool, I will mention a remarkable fact, communicated by 
" Mons. Regnault. At Aubigny, a small town of the Department du 
•* Cher, scrofula, and le teigne faveuse, scrofulous eruption, are much 
** spread among the working class, and to such a degree, that it is often 
•* impossible to complete the number of soldiers for the annual conscnp- 
** tion, la teigne faveuse being, as is known, a cause of exemption. Toe 
** disease is generally observable among the woollen workmen ; but the 
** greater part of the houses of business are very damp, lower than the 
•• grounds, imperfectly lighted by very small windows, never opened, ot 
*• by panes fixed in the wall, the ceilings being low. The workpeople 
" seldom go out, except for an hour or two in fine weather ; and aunng 
'* the night the re-union of all the family, in proportion as it is numerous 
" and the door closes more exactly, alters still more and more quickly the 
*• air already vitiated. There is no need to suppose a special action of the 
*• wool to explain the frequency of scrofula ; it matters not what material 
** is manufactured ; when the workpeople are placed in the circumBtances 
" just mentioned, scrofula will soon appear." 

"The above details I owe to M. Andrieuse, a young man full of zeal for 
•• science, whose father has practised medicine for 40 years at Oresmeaox, 
** in succession to his father and his grandfather." 

The following case is related by Baudelocque^ on the authority 
of Dr. Blache, Doctor of the Central Bureau of the hospitals. I 
cite it in illustration of cases of a somewhat similar character, 

* Mr. Baudelocque stiiten, iu reference to locality — *' There are countries whero^ 
indepeudeiit of the mode of living of the inhabitaiitH, scrofula is endemic. This if 
owing to the locality. This is the cake with villages built in the narrow gorges 
formed by the approach of elevated mountains, as is seen in the Alps and Fyreneei, 
and especially in tho»e of the valley of the Rhone. The air respired liabitually in 
these gorges is stagtiant, humid, wanuy and corrupt ; its renewal is very difficult. 
Ordinarily this renewal can only be effected by the displacement of the upper strata 
which are continually affected by the winds. Occasionally the direction of the 
wind corresponds with the line of the gorge; and then there is a more rapid and 
effectual renewal. But there always remains a part which, being arrested by tfat 
bottom of the gorge, is, as it were, heaped back on itself, momentarily comptemd^ 
but not displaced, or therefore not renewed. 

'< The renewal of the air is not so light a matter as is supposed. To effect it, • 
si^fe communication it not 8nfficietit, a mere contact of the external and internal air. 
It is necessary that one or more currents exist to multiply that contact, and caois 
the pure air to pervade that which is vitiated. I believe one of the principal offices 
of the winds is to maintain the uniform composition of this air by continually agi« 
■tatiog it, so u to nungle thai which bai lost a part of iU oxygen with that which ll 
surcharged." ^ 
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which liave fallen under my own observation, and in which I have J- "^^yj" 
been consulted both in Loudon and the country. ^^ ' 

•• A chad living at Versailles, of the age of eight or nine .years, was 
" ittacked with scrofula, and put under my iodine treatment. At the 
" end of about six months the state of the child had not at all improved, 
" notwithstanding scrupulous exactitude in the administration of the 
•* remedy. Dr. iilache was then consulted, to whom I had just com- 
" municated my ideas on the true cause of scrofula. In examining into 
•* the mode of living of the child. Dr. Blache learned that ho passed the 
'* night in a very small room, and that he had the bad habit of slc(*ping 
** with his head under the bed-clothes. He perceived tli.it here laid the 
** cause of the want of success in the treatment. He gave the most 
" judicious advice in this respect, and rencwet? the use of iodine. Scarcely 
** a fortnieht had passed before a very great amendment \va.s perceptible 
" in the disease ; this amelioration has continued, and now its health is 
•* completely re-estabhshed." 

Do jrour colleagues who have had equal experience with your- 
self coincide with you as to the causes of scrofula ? In all the 

eonversation I have had with them on the subject they do. Dr. 
Blakely Brown, who has visited even more patients than myself, 
and who has road the statements I have submitted to the Com- 
missioners, confirms my remarks in all particulars. I observe 
that Dr. Duncan, in his Report on the sanatory condition of Liver- 
pool, adopts similar views, and refers to the authority of Her 
Majesty's physician. He says — 

** But the operation of these physical causes is not confined to the 
" generation or extension of fever. When acting with a less degree of 
" mtensity, there may still be sufficient to affect the general health ; and in 
*• fact, they do deteriorate the health of those exposed to their influence, and 
*• call into action the latent germs of other diseases. It would be a waste 
" of time to point out the way in which the general health is injured by 
*' the habitual respiration of contaminated air, but there are one or two 
*' diseases wliose existence seems specially favoured by this circumstance, 
*< and to these alone I shall call your attention. The first I shall notice is 
** consumption. 

** It seems natural to expect that the organs with which the foreign 
*• gaseous ingredients of the atmosphere come more immediately into 
•* contact, and whose blood-vessels they must enter on their passage into 
** the system, should feel in a distinctive manner their noxious influence; 
" and this a prion expectation is strengthened by observation both in 
" man and animals, as well as by experiment on the latter. It has been 
" observed that where individuals breathe habitually impure air, and are 
** exposed to the other debilitating causes which must always influence, 
•| more or leas, the inhabitants of dark, filthy, and ill- ventilated dwellings, 
''•crofula — and consumption, as one of its forms— so very apt to be 
''engendered, even where the hereditary predisposition to the disease 
"ma)r be absent. Professor Alison, one of the highest authorities on this 
"abject, remarks: — • It is hardl); possible to observe separately the effect 
** on the animal economy of deftciency of exercise and deficiency of fresh 
" air, these two causes being very generally applied together, and often in 
" connexion with imperfect nourishment. But it is perfectly ascertained, 
" QD an' extensive scale, in regard to the inhabitants of large and crowded 
•* dties, as compared with the rural population of the same climate, — first, 
** tiiat their mortality is very much greater, especially in early life, and the 
"probability of life very much leas; and, secondly, that ot t^ai^ ^^^X. 
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U'oy^» ** early mortality in large towns, a very large proportion is caused by 
^^•. y.»- • i( scroftilouB disease. And from these two facts it evidently follows, tbat 
" deficiency of fresh air and of exercise are among the most powerful and 
** the most important, because often the most remediable, of the causes 
'' from which the scrofulous diathesis arises.'* Sir James Clark, who has 
** written the best monograph on consumption in our language, regards 
** * the respiration of a deteriorated atmosphere as one of the most powerful 
•* causes of tuberculous cachexia,' {L e. the constitutional affection which 
** precedes the appearance of consumption). He says, • If an infant bom 
'* m perfect health, and of the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms in 
'* which free ventilation and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will 
*' often suffice to induce tuberculous cachexia.' ' There can be no doubt,' 
*' he adds, * that the habitual respiration of the air of ill-ventilated and 
'* gloomy alleys in large towns is a powerful means of augmenting the 
*• hereditary disposition to scrofula, and even of inducing such a disposi- 
•* tion de novo. Children reared in the workhouses of this country, and in 
*' similar establishments abroad, almost all become scrofulous, and this 
•* more, we believe, from the confined impure atmosphere in which they 
'* live, and the want of active exercise, than from defective nourishment.' 
** The same distinguished physician has actually succeeded in inducing 
'* consumption in rabbits, by confining them in a cold, dark, damp, dose 
** situation, and supplying them with innutritious food. Monkeys present 
•• the same phenomenon in this country, where they are often crowded 
" together during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, and 
** where true tubercular comsumption commits more extensive ravages 
" among them than it does even among the human race. It is known, 
'* also, that this malady is very prevalent among the cows which supply 
** milk to the inhabitants of some large towns, where they are immured 
" during part of every year in dairies perfectly closed, and which, being 
" too small for the number of animals they contain, soon become filled 
•♦ with heated, vitiated air, for the removal of which no provision is 
" made." 

The general climate, the cold, the damp, and the soil^ were at 
first accused of the excessive mortality amongst the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens, but it is now clearly ascertained that it prin- 
cipally arose from defective ventilation. During the two years 
thai I held an appointment at the College of Surgeons, I made a 
number of dissections of the animals which had died in the 
Zoological Gardens. I found that scrofula was by far the 
ffreatest cause of their mortality. Whether the disease attacks 
the bones, the joints, or the lungs, the diseases are of a scrofulous 
character. A few days ago, the fine lion which died there had a 
scrofiilous affection of the bones and joints of the paw. Since the 
dens have been properly ventilated, the previous complaints have 
much diminished; and it has been observed that the animals 
have become more ravenous, and that some have attacked and de- 
stroyed each other. 

But do you find the operation of this one cause — the atmo- 
spheric impurity arising from overcrowding and defective ventila- 
tion — attended only by one fonu of disease ? The forms of 

scrofula I find are various : we have scrofidous affectioas of the 
eyes, called sore or inflamed eyes, which are very frequent; scro- 

* Outlines of Pathology and Practice of Mediciae, p. 194. 
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)U8 affections of the joints, called by the people themselves ab- '. TojniH 
3ses — the abscess being in the neighbourhood of the joint, and ^" '^' 
y have no idea that tney communicate with the joint ; this 
ease frequently attacks tlie hip-joint. The defective ventilation 
y be considered one great cause of all the diseases of the joints 
ich we so frequently meet with, as well as of the diseases of 
J eye and the skin ; the diseases of the skin, herj^tic diseases, 
' called shingles, lepra, porrigo, or ringworm. The disease 
hydrocephalus, or water in the brain, so fatal to children, 
find associated with symptoms of scrofula, and arises in 
imdance in these close rooms. I believe water in the brain, in 
t class of patients whom I visit, to be almost wholly a scrofulous 
action. 

The general depressing influences affect most injuriously the 
St sensitive or weakest organs. Besides the eye, the ear is, I 
leve, injuriously affected by them. Amongst other forms of 
ease, which I think ascribable to the influence of vitiated air, is a 
ge amount of what has not hitherto been ascribed to it, namely, 
ifness. In justification of this opinion, I may state that I have 
eady made between 500 and 600 dissections of ears, with the 
w of determining the seat of this particular disease. One hun- 
?d and twenty of these cases I have submitted to the considera- 
n of the profession in the twenty-sixth volume of the ' Medico- 
tirurrical Transactions.' llie general effect observable is the 
ckemng of the membrane of the middle ear. This membrane 
Jemi-lransparent, and, being extremely sensitive and delicate, is, 
relieve, injuriously affected by the contact with the vitiated air, 
i debilitated by it ; inflammation and other diseases are induced 
the access and pressure of cold air on leaving heated rooms to 
out into the colder atmosphere. Tlie delicate membrane of the 
', it is to be recollected, is longer exposed to the depressing 
uence of the vitiated air than any other part of the body. On 
ring a room the surface of the body is relieved from the continued 
«ss of the vitiated air, whilst the quantity of vitiated air contained 
the middle ear remains for a considerable time, and is only slowly 
aoved. The suspicion which I had formed from the dissections, 
t the cause of deafness is dependent upon the contact of foul air, 
)ears to me to be corroborated by the fact, that at least double 
number of children of the labouring classes are affected by 
-ache and deafness than children of the rich and better condi- 
led classes less exposed to the like influences. 
Have you observed any difference in the eftects of medicine pro- 
sed by different states of overcrowding or different states of 

lospheric impurity? In the crowded rooms, as a general 

5, the diseases are excessively difficult to manage. In the less 
nrded and more cleanly habitations the mortality is not so 
at; diseases are less severe, and last a shorter time, and do not 
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«i!)T!r5* l^ave behind them the same shocking effects on the system. When 
ventilation has been applied to the rooms where it is needed^ the 
patients have improved rapidly. 

Have you been led to recommend the introduction of ventilation 

as an effectual and comparatively permanent remedy ? Yes, I 

have. The publication of the evidence contained in the Sanatory 
Report drew public attention to the importance of the ventilation of 
dwellings and workshops. I adduced the facts there given (which 
coincided with my own observations) in a Report which led to the 
formation of a Committee of the Governors of the St. George's and 
St. Jameses Dispensary, and the establishment of a Samaritan 
Fund, in connexion with the charity, one object of which is to im- 
prove tlie ventilation of the apartments of sick patients. It was 
generally acknowledged by the Committee that ventilation was one 
of the most important curative means. The new fund is placed 
under the care of my five colleagues and myselt^ I being the bono- 
rarj' secretary to it. The objects are to ventilate the habitations of 
the sick poor, and to provide them with flannel and nutritious food. 
The fund has been of the greatest service in carrying out 
ventilation. 

Will you describe the ventilation you have introduced ? 1 

advised with a number of persons, and the means adopted were 
these: — First. A ventilator for the admission of external air 
through the windows, consisting of a plate of zinc, very finely 
perforated with 220 holes to an inch. The use of perforated zinc 
was suggested to me by Mr. Cottam, the engineer, of Winsley- 
street, Oxford-street, who, having observed the great value of its 
application by myself in ventilating the rooms of the poor, has 
lately made use of it in the ventilation of the whole of his ex- 
tensive establishment. The size of the window ventilators varies 
from 4 to 12 inches square, according to the size and con- 
struction of the room. They are generally introduced in the 
uppermost portion of the window, and in the corner pane the 
farthest from the fire-place. These fine orifices prevent the air 
coming in with a rush, which would occasion discomfort, and 
tend to diffuse the air equally and gently throughout the apart- 
ment. In the tap-rooms of public-houses a revolving ventilator 
is introduced, which is objectionable, not only in letting in air 
suddenly or in large quantities, but in making a noise by its 
revolutions, and being liable to be stopped up. Besides the 
window-ventilator, we have introduced a chimney-ventilator, to 
remove the vitiated air from the room.* It was contrived by 
Dr. Arnott, who was consulted on the subject. This consists 
of a square iron tube, of from 3 to 6 inches in diameter, and so 

• The later experience of these chimney-Tentilatow proYes that the tise of the 
bhinmeys and the badneu of the draught render the benefit to be derired from them 
very oncertAin. Their lue is now nearly discontinued. 
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bug that the outer orifice should be flush with the wall of the 
apartment, and the inner one enter 
the chimney. These tubes are 
usually from 4 to 6 inches in 
length. At the orifice entering the 
room there is either a plate of per- 
forated zinc or a piece of fine wire- 
work ; from the upper and back part 
of which bangs a piece of ordinary or oiled silk, which acts as a 
talve so as to allow the warm and vitiated air to pass up the 
chimney and prevent any smoke from entering the room. 

Have you considered that the apparatus you have introduced 
might be further improved, to attain the desideratum of a cheap 

self-acting ventilator with air that is warm as well as fresh ? 

I have certainly considered that it might be improved, and that it 
will be improved when attention commensurate with die great 
importance of the subject is given to it, and a certain amount of 
further experience is had upon it. 

What is the expense of the ventilators now successfully used ? 
—For each window- ventilator, and the expense of fixing it, is 
2s. ; for each chimney-ventilator, and the expense of fitting it, 3s, 
The expense would be less if the houses did not lie so far apart, 
and if more were put in at one time. 

If a neighbourhood of several hundred houses were ventilated 

at once, what do you conceive would be the expnse? 1 expect 

not one-half of the present expense. 

What have you observed of the effects produced by these means 
of ventilation?— —The effect on the health of the patient, I have 
observed, is to accelerate the cure and to alleviate the symptoms 
90 as to give great comfort to the patient. The general observa- 
tion of the inhabitants, as well as the patients, is, that the room is 
*'much more comfortable and airy ;" the smells from the abscesses 
are very disagreeable, and in close rooms sometimes insupportable. 
The people remark that the ventilation has carried away the smells 
and purified the place. They have frequently said that they have 
been in so much better spirits since they have had these ven- 
tilators, and have alw*ays been most grateful for them ; they have 
often been more thankflil for the ventilators than for the flannel 
and bread and milk. I am now continually applied to by the 
friends of those whose rooms have been ventilated to bestow upon 
them a similar boon. In one at No. 8, Duke-street, Grosveuor- 
aquare, I commenced with one ventilator to a room, and, on the 
experience of this one, and the praises given of it by the patients, 
the inmates of the other rooms applied to ma for ventilators. I 
We put ten ventilators there on the stairs and landing, and the 
whde of the people there express a very high sense of the comfort 
Acy have experienced. In the first room the smell was so bad 
that I oould not enter into or remain in it, unless the windows were 
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KiJTiRA ^P^*^^^- ^ c^^ "o^^ R^ tliere without annoyance. Tailors working 
* * at home have told me that they can now use the hot irons for 
pressing witli comfort ; before the ventilators were introduced they 
suffered extremely from the heat and depression consequent thereon. 
Yesterday, at another house, where I had put in one ventilator, I 
was asked for five more by the inmates of five different rooms. 
The landlady of the house lierself joined in the apj)lication. I had 
four other orders for ventilators to give during the same day. I 
have taken clergymen and other gentlemen desirous to carry out 
the plans of ventilation over the houses, into some of the rooms of 
which ventilators had been introduced ; we could always tell by 
the state of the air immediately we entered a room whetlier a ven- 
tilator was in operation. I have had dispensary patients who paid 
for ventilatoi-s themselves. 

Were there no complaints at any time of the cold from tlie air 

through the ventilator in the windows ? In some ijistances there 

were complaints from cold, in which instances I had erred in 
placing too large ventilators in rooms that were very small. I 
find that it requires some experience to judge of tlie proper size 
and situation of a ventilator for a room, its iK)sition in relation to 
the bed, &c. A room with a smoky chimney requires a larger 
ventilator. I have very often succeeded in curing the smoke, and 
have been applied to by patients to cure their chimneys. 

An instance is staled of the scrofula having broken out at the 
Norwood School in 1832. There were tiien 600 pupils there, 
amongst whom scrofula had broken out extensively, and great 
mortality had occurred, which was ascribed to bad and insufficient 
food. The case was investigated by Dr. Arnott ; the food was 
proved to be most abundant anrl good ; and defective ventilation, 
and consequent atmospheric impurity, was assigned as the cause. 
Ventilation was applied by his direction, the scrofula soon after 
disappeared, and 1100 children are now maintained in good 
health, where the 600, before ventilation, were scrofulous and 
sickly. More recently, in some information given to Dr. Lyon 
Playfair by Mr. Fleming, surgeon, the latter gentleman mentions 
the following case, which arose on the inspection of the state of 
schools with respect to ventilation, which he almost everywhere 
found to be extremely defective : — 

" On inspecting the Blue-coat boys at Manchester School, I obfierved a 
" cutaneous eruption on the hands and arms ; and I have seen it since 
" on the bodies of some of the boys. Three whom I examined looked 
" delicate, and appeared to suffer from indigestion. On inquiry I found 
" that this disease (I should call it scurvy) bad prevailed some time 
*' ago to a more alarming extent, and ihsX it was comparatively sub- 
" dued. The first relief they obtained was from a change m diet, giving 
'* a portion of meat every day with beer, and more potatoes and less 
•« bread. ^ 

• *^ I dedred to be shown into the dormitOTiea, ^hesre I «aw kr^ aper- 
y tures bad xecenUy beea made m tkxe u^<& ^^i^ ixs» \))Bk^ ^'^^^^ 
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*.* I was informed that the object had been to improve the ventilation, i.ToA-nbee 
' and that they had to a great extent answered the purpose. Upon com- Etq., V.R.s 
• paring dates, it seemed clear that the disease to which I have alluded, 
' tnoagh relieved by change in diet, assumed a much milder form from 
the time of the alterations in the dormitories, and is now almost over- 
come," 

Have you, in the course of your own observations, met with 

iimilar collective cases ? 1 have met with one case strikingly 

limilar. A charity school in London contamed 60 boys and 60 ; 
jirls, the ages of whom were from 9 to 14 years. These children, ' 
ogether with their attendants, lived in an old and large house, 
he girls and female attendants sleeping on the second floor, and 
he boys on the attic floor. AH the boys slept in one large room, 
laving windows on each of two sides, and each boy had a separate 
jed. Scrofula in a greater or less degree always existed amongst 
:hese children. In the year 1825, a project which for a long 
dme had been entertained was carried out, viz., the erection of a 
separate house for the boys, which consisted of five stories, each 
»tory consisting of one large and lofty room. The basement was 
the dining-room ; the ground floor the school ; first floor, wash 
and store-room ; second and third floors being sleeping- rooms ; 
by this arrangement the 60 boys were divided, and 30 slept in 
each of the two rooms which were large, well ventilated, and 
lofiy. With this change in their sleeping apartments, &c., the 
boys took much more exercise in the open air. The result was, 
that in a short time scrofula entirely disappeared from among the 
bays. Although the 60 girls, by the removal of the boys, gained * 
a great deal of additional room, and although they walked out 
twice a-week, yet among them (at the very period that the boys 
were getting well) scrofula was so prevalent that the attendance of 
the consulting physician and surgeon was required in addition to 
the ordinary medical officer. The boys and girls were from the 
same class of the poor, and from the same localities ; their food 
was quite alike. The girls did much laborious work as well as 
needle-woriL ; the boys did the domestic work of their own house, 
and were also employed in tailoring. 

Have your duties at the dispensary brought before you in 

numbers the complaints of any particular class of artisans ? 

Yes, of tailors particularly, and other sedentary classes. 

To what 'extent do you believe their health to be affected by 

defective ventilation? To a very great extent. One great / 

OKUse of the diseases which they suffer is from defective ventilation 
and its results. This class of artisans, who work together in 
mmbers, sufier from a variety of scrofulous and gouty affections. 
The scrofulous affections appear to me to be the immediate effects 
of the want of ventilation ; the diseases of a gouty character are 
the eeoondary eBSdcts. 

Wm you describe the way in which you \)qUqv^ X^^^ \Xx^^ 
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j.Toynbee/ secondary diseases are produced ? 1 find that the great 

**'•• FAS. pfjajority of my patients confess, upon inquiry, that they are led 
to indulge in spirituous and malt liquors to relieve the extreme 
physical and mental depression produced during their occupations; 
and I have no hesitation in ascribing the diseases of a gouty 
character, which are extremely numerous and variable, to the 
indulgence in spirituous and fermented liquors. I may add, that 
I have found those who worked singly, even in their own rooms, 
small as they may be, and surrounded by their families, to be in 
better health, or rather not to suff'er so much as those artisans of 
the same class working in numbers. 

From what you have observed, do you entertain any doubt of 
the expediency of a compulsory provision of the means of ventila- 
tion in new houses, especially for those intended for the labouring 
classes, or to edifices occupied as school-rooms, or as work-roonts, 
or places of public assemblage, such provision being to be made to 
the satisfaction of an officer competent to direct and judge of the 
appropriate means of ventilation ? None whatever. 

Do you think that the exercise of a similar authority for pro- 
viding ventilation to existing tenements would, if proceeded with 
properly, and duly explained, and the whole of the outlay not 
required immediately, be acquiesced in by the landlords, and 
received generally in the same grateful and satisfactory manner 

which you have experienced from the labounng classes? 1 

have no doubt of the expediency and the benetits derivable fix)m 
sudi a pronsion. 

Supposing a complete ventilation effected in the upper portion 
• of any of such houses as those you visit, but cesspools still allowed 
to remain on the ground floor and give off their exhalations, though 
those exhalations might be diUited and rendered less noxious ; from 
the observations you liave made on the tenements now ventilated, 
have you any reason to doubt that the cesspools would still, to 

some extent, impair the general health of the inhabitants ? 1 

have no doubt of it ; indeed that is one of the sources of which it 
is absolutely necessary to remove before there can be any effectual 
cure. Some of the cesspools are in the cellars, and give out their 
exlialations from thence ; others are in a yard, close to the door, 
which door is always open on account of the want of windows in 
the passage. When I have proposed to ventilate some of the 
rooms by means of the window ventilation, the occupants have 
made the well-founded objection, *' We are afraid of any opening 
in the window on account of the bad smells which come up from 
the yard." I perceived at once that fixing tlie ventilator in the 
window would only have been the means of intruducing this noxious 
air. When I have proposed to fix a ventilator in the door of the 
room, a similar objection has sometimes been made : " The bad 
smells from the privy and the drain will only get into the room by 
hat way." " Tne smells from the passage are often worw than 
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thoie in our own rooms." One poor woman, labouring under ^^*^ 
extreme dd)ility, and who attributed her illness to the bad smells 
ia the place^ told me to-day that she could not go out of her room 
(a kit<^en cellar) without feeling sick from the smells arising from 
the cesspool, and that it would make her still worse if any opening 
were made in the window. In places which are not overcrowded 
mod which do not need ventilation so urgently, I have had cases 
of debility^ headache, pains in the head, and general depression, 
which were attributed, and were correctly attributable, to the bad 
odours arising from the cesspools. The patients continually com- 
plain of these smells. It is a common expression amongst them, 
•* We owe some rent, but as soon as we can pay it we shall get 
away from this place, on account of the bad smells from the cess- 
pool.'* The strong bear these stenches ; but they take beer, which 
they consider necessary to counteract their effects. 

Then your own observations lead you to coincide in the con- ' 
dusion that there cannot be a healthy population living over or - 

amidst the emanations from cesspools? Exactly so; I find' 

the people themselves are now becoming aware of the noxious 
effects of these smells, which now form a subject of discussion 
amongst them. 

You have mentioned that, in visiting this class of the popula- 
tion, you find the want of personal cleanliness one collateral cause 
of disease ?- Decidedly so. 

Has the action of want of cleanliness as a cause been shown 

by the effect of cleanliness in abating it or removing it? ^Yes; 

in the cases of porrigo or scald head in the children, and some 
inflammations of the eyes — very common disorders amongst them 
— which I have removed mainly by the strict enforcement of 
cleanliness and general ablutions. I believe that a variety of 
diseases, such as affections of tlie chest, rheumatism — which are 
not generally considered to have any coimexion with personal 
cleanliness — are greatly aggravated by the neglect of it. 

How far, in such places, does this want of personal cleanliness 
appear to be influenced or governed by the nature of the supply 
of water^ its quality, whether it be accessible, or has to be fetched 

inconvenient distances, or otherwise ? It was only this morning 

that a patient stated that she could not drink the water that was 
supplied to the house, it being *^ full of insects.** Patients have 
8ud that they only drink water when they cannot get beer. They 
have complained to me that they are often compelled to go to a 
distance to fetch water, because the water supplied to the house 
is so bad. 

Have you observed how far the impurity of the water may have 

arisen from neglect to cleanse the water-butts ? 1 have oblserved 

that the water-butts do not look very proper receptacles, beine 
made of wood, from which the paint has decayed, and the wood itself 
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• tvi|np^, li>oking ddMyetl, no cov^r on the top, and & film of blanks add 

Hh FAA ^^^^ ^^ ^Y^^ surface of thfe water. 

The water i& generally laid on in the yArd or th* l<y#efet part 
of the premises, and a supply is generally given thr^ tiiMi 
n-week, ^nd at eftch time the water comes on the film of du«t and 
black!ith«it has been deposited on the surface is mixed np Trtth tin 
previous feccumulations. Even in a more opeti and less sooty knA 
dirty neighbourhood, as on the surface of the Water CcfMptffifi 
reservoir, in the Green Park, the deposit of soOt, or dt»t or mi 
may be at times observed a$ a dark scum Or 6arpet spread ov^ 
it. One patient complained very much of the qualuy of ik6 
Water taken from an old wooden butt. In respect to it I feftilied 
that this same water is used for making bread by a baker who 
supolied a great number of the poor. Since attention was direetvd 
to the subject by the Sanatory Report, I have availed myself of 
opportunies of making observations upon it, and the result i^, the 
strong conviction that the quality of the supplies of water, and the 
mode in which it is received and kept in such atmosphere^ 
influences the diet and health of the population to a mucn nmtt 
serious extent than has hitherto been imagined. 

As to the state of the household economy, have you observed 
any effects apparent from water not being conventendy apices- 
sible or laid on in the rooms which form separate tene- 
ments? 1 have observed the same water, whi^h ii veTy 

fihhy from having been used in washing some clothes, used 
again to wash others. They have told me, indeed^ that they 
have done this to avoid the inconvenience of fetching water from a 
distance, and from the inability to carry the water up stairs when 
the roonn inhabited have been on the upper floor. My informants 
on this topic, it should be nemembered, are patients, sickly peojde^ 
weakened by sickness, and who cannot afford to pay for attendanoe. 
To the mothers who are debilitated, the carrying water up stltins 
is a very great exertion ; mothers not daring to leave a coild in 
the room, have to carry the child in one arm and the vessel of 
waiter with the odier. I have had even sick children neglected 
and left dirty, and the excuse eiven has been the inability to feteh 
the water. Recently I have had a case of this kind. I have 
attended three children, two of them with scrofuhms inflamtnations 
of the eyes> the other of them with a scrofiilous affectiOB of tiie 
throat ; all of them rarely washed, and in an extremely fllthy 
condition. The mother is a poor woman, who has been in a 
respectable condition, but she is now so far advanced in pregnancy 
as to be incapacitated from going up and down stairs to fetch 
water. She continually deplores her condition of having neither 
the strength to fetch a sidficient supply of water nor the means of 
paying br it being brought to btt. 

In these taaes water is laid on in outer yards f ^Yee ; iu 
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irds principally. A considerable obstruction to the J-iVrabwi 

cleanliness arises, not only from the inability to bring "^-'•*^ 

ter up, but from the inconvenience and inability, arising 

e want of proper sinks, to take dirty water down stairs. 

rce of dampness and smell I have frequently found is the 

f dirty water retained in the room. The common excuso 

retention is, '* We are so knocked up with the day*s work 

water must wait until to-morrow, when we shall be able 

re it." In some cases of accident to the female which 

tad, such as of sprained ancles, or bad ulcers on the legs» 

3nfine her to the bed, there has frequently been no water 

r in the room ; and after dressing and bandaging the 

[ have been obliged to try and get water in the next rooms ; 

les there has been none in the next rooms; at other times 

ich the other occupants have had has been so dirty as to 

; for use ; sometimes I have waited whilst water has been 

for me specially, and sometimes I have been obliged to 
r with my hands unwashed, and to take the chance of my 
water at a neighbourbg patienfs. The towels given me 

my hands with, although ostensibly clean, yet having 
y been washed in dirty water, are unfit for use. I fre- 

find that the water bipught and kept standing in these 
1 and close rooms retains dust and other impurities: it no 
bsorbs some of the noxious gas, for it differs considerably 
e state in which it is when first obtained. The taste of 
obtained from the common Companies' supplies I have 
> be very different from that in which it was first obtained 
peculiar and very unpleasant. I have observed that the 
ise a very small quantity of water in cooking ; that, to save 
ley put greens into the pot without washing them, and to 
nng to fetch more water. 

the tall houses, let off into separate rooms or flats, such 
lescribe, are in a worse condition than low separate cottaga 
Us in a row, without drainage or water laid on them, toe 
>f carrying water up or down two, three, or four stories 

ing so much greater ? Certainly ; and this has a very 

feet on their economy, their habits, and their health. I 
rquently remarked that the condition of the whole of thiS: 
ion has descended with the condition of the habitation. I 
leed myself known respectable and cleanly people who 
r some time struggled against the degrading influences by 
hey were surrounded, who have ultimately become per- 

dirty and careless, and have had their moral feelings 
y in some degree lowered. I beg to state, however, that I 
tly have occasion to admire the admirable spirit with 
le poor bear up against the dreadful disadvantages under 
ley labour. When i see the working man and his wife ^ 
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fiJ?T?HLS living in a dark damp kitchen^ or in a close attic, supplied with a 
deficientquantity of impure water, the odour throughout the house 
being most offensive, — spaying for this accommodation an exorU- 
tant rent, I must confess that the wonder to me is, not that so many 
of the labouring classes crowd to the gin-shops, but that so mai^ 
are to be found struggling to make their wretched abodes a home 
for their family. 

It is stated, on the evidence of persons actually engaged in the 
occupation, that the expense of cleansing a cesspool is in the 
metropolis about 1/. per annum, and that it constitutes a charge 
of A\a. per week upon each tenement. It is also proved that if 
the system of keeping on water constantly at high pressure be 
adopted, that the use of water-butts and water-tanks may be 
entirely dispensed with, and water may be distributed into every 
room of such a house fresh from the general reservoir or filter, at 
an expense not exceeding Xlj^d, per week ; that for the cesspool 
a cleansing apparatus or soil-pan, with water of the nature of a 
water-closet, and tlie requisite drains, may be substituted, at an 
expense of nut more than Ij^cf. per week, and all refuse be instantly 
removefl in water through impermeable pipes, so that the founda- 
tion of the house need not be saturated with decomposing matter, 
and none need to remain on the premises to give off effluvia: 
according to your own experience and evidence it would appear 
that the whole of an existing tenement may be ventilated com- 
pletely at an expense which need not incur an addition of more 
than one halfpenny per week to the rental ; now, supposing tliese 
several desiderata accomplished, the cesspools removed, abundant 
supplies of pure water carried up to the tops of the houses to every 
floor, and if required into every room, and ventilation made effec- 
tual, can you form any opinion as to the extent to which sickness 
and mortality might be reduced by these several arrangements ? 

It is difficult to form an estimate, but I feel confident of a 

reduction of one-third immediately. It is my opinion that the 
diseases which are produced secondarily, and which have hitherto 
been supposed to have no connection with the causes specified, 
would be influenced or prevented to a very great extent — the 
habit of drinking, stimulated, if not produced, by nervous depres- 
sion, would be abated — ^the diseases, which are rendered more 
fatal and are modified by the habit, would be diminished. From 
what I have seen I am disposed to expect that very beneficial 
effects would arise from the depressing influences on the general 
spirits, the relief from the depression giving greater spirit and 
energy to them. I am disposed to beheve, on a careful consider- 
ation of all the effects producible by such alterations, that a reduc- 
tion of one-half the existing amount of sickness and mortality 
might be produced by them. I can corroborate by my own obser- 
^'ations of particular cases within the sphere of the charity, that the 
excessive mortality arising from the depressing causes specified 
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does not diminish the numbers of the population, and that it only '•Tofai 
produces a weaker and more wretched population. I find that " *' 
the worse the condition of the people the earlier are they married^ 
and the greater the mortality amongst the cliildren the more rapid 
the birtDA. Amongst the scrofulous and even the consumptive 

ritients whom I have attended are remarkably numerous famihes. 
have seen reason to believe that the existence of scrofulous disease 
is often a cause of sexual irritability ; even at the latter stages of 
scrofulous disease I have observed peculiar irritability of that 
description. I have observed not unfrequently in cases of con- 
mmption of males a particular anxiety for marriage, even within 
a period of four or five weeks of their deaths. I can also, from 
my own observations within the district of my visits, corroborate 
the fiu^ already laid before the public of the demoralizing effects 
of continued deaths in the absence of aflfectionate feeling and self- 
ishness with which these events are ultimately treated. 

If an increased rental were requisite for these improvements, 
instead of there being generally reductions of existing charges, and 
if they were to fall as new charges upon occupants, such as those 
whom you have alluded to, do you believe they would defray 

them cheerfully ? 1 have no doubt of it. Having been 

informed of the practicability of laying on pure pure water con- 
stantly at a penny a-week. I have asked a great number of the 
patients whether they would consent to pay an additional rent of 
id, a-week to have the water laid on in their rooms, and they 
have expressed warmly their willingness to pay even more ; that 
such payment would be but a trifle for such a "blessing,'* as they 
have termed it. They have not complained, because they never 
imagined the practicability of any amendment. 

Have you taken notes of the cases which you visit ? 1 have done 

so, and I enter the information in a tabular form. The following 
are the first 100 cases which I entered. In them I find a greater 
frequency of deaths in the families, and a greater mortality among 
fanulies, which I consider to be the result of the earlier marriages. 
From the amount of wages obtained in some of the cases it may be 
conceived that there was no want of proper food ; and from my own 
observation some of the worst cases of scrofula occurred in families 
who were provided with sufficient food and efficient clothing. From 
such experience I have been led to entertain views similar to those 
stated by Mr. Baudelocque as to the origin of scrofula. The rich, 
amongst whom scrofula and the strumous diathesis prevail to a very 
great extent, will be found to have been in the habit of living and 
deeping in close and ill-ventilated rooms. Boys of the higher 
clasB^, when they go to schools and live with numbers, then mani- 
fest symptoms of scrofula which have never been seen before. I 
have known ctrildren cured of scrofulous eruptions by the removal 
of close curtains and confined cots. 
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The following appears to be a summary of the aTerage 
of death amongst the chief classes of the district of St Greorge*^, 
Hanover-square^ during the year ] 839, which appears to M?e 
been not an unusually unhealthy year : — 
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The summary of the returns you have collected as to the con- 
dition of the first 100 families visited by you, of whose couditioa . 
you were enabled to obtain the facts entered under the several 
heads, appears to be as follows ? — 
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32 
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From this summary it appears that the mean age of the living 
adults or heads of famiUes is at the least six yearslower than the 



4«9rif9 9^ 9t the liviPg adulta of an agricultural pc^iuWtipp. ^^j 
ThflW whom you visited would be of the leagt healthy ; but aup* 
IKNing they have the chances of life of the whole of the class of 
artisaos living within the district, the insurable span of existei^ 
• kaibre them WQ\dd appear^ frpnri the preceding returns of th^ 
actual expense, to be restricted to eight years and a half instead 
ef upwar^f of 2)0, attained from the same age by better condi* 
tioDed ele^aea, living in better copditi^ned tenements in the mme 
^stnctm or tbfii) agricultural labourers living in purer atmosphere^ 
19 etber diftncts, <uid in receipt of a less amount of wages even 
tkfm thope fa^iilies receive who are applicants for the charity 
^hicb you flisp^M^^?— " — Yes; and it is proper to direct attentipn 
to the pecuniary pressure of the excessive sickness ai^d mortality 
which reader the families really objects of charity, notwithstanding 
the wages they receive. Amongst the families will be found the 
fi^nily of a policems^n whom I attended. When he applied for 
relief the observation which occurred was^ " You have, as t^ 
ppliceznan, 20s. a-week regular wages, and other advantages ; 
you fire peyer out of work> cind cannot be considered a proper 
object of relief from the funds of a dispensary intended for the 
poqrest clfiss?** His reply was, tliat he paid for his miserable 
one room, divided into two, 5^. a-week ; that he had Is. Sd. 
weakly to pay for keeping up his clothes, which reduced the 
inoney he had for his family of four children and his wife to 
i3#. ^d. I that be had had all his children ill, and lost two; that 
be htii during three years paid six doctors* bills, principally for 
inedicine, at the rate of 2^. 6c/. a bottle, amounting to between 
30/. and 40/. ; that two of the children had died, the funerals of 
which, performed in the cheapest manner he could get it done, 
had cost him 71. ; the wife and his four children were now ill/* 
They were so depressed and debilitated as to render them very 
great objects for the Dispensary and the Samaritan Fund. A)l 
this misery was traceable to preventible causes. Take another 
case in the list before me. A porter, in regular employment, at 
W^ges producing 1/. a-week ; he paid 3s. 6d. for a most miserable 
aqd unwholesome room, in which himself and six other people, 
four children and three adults, slept ; the children were shoelp^fb 
e)ctremely filthy, and badly clad ; the wife ill in bed of a diseased 
knee, for which I attended her ; two children had been stilUborUi 
and he had lost three others ; the sickness of one of these children, 
which had died at 14, of consumption, had cost him in doctors* 
bills 16 guineas; the sickness of the one which died 11 months 
old, of water on the brain, had cost him 6/. ; the third had died 
14 days old. The expenses in the three cases had so impove- 
rished him that he was compelled to apply to the parish for aid 
for their burial. I will submit a third case ; that of a cook, in 
receipt of 25f. per week regular wages. He was living with his 
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!'T?!r^' wife and three children in a small, close, ill-conditioned room, for 
which he paid 5*. per week rent ; he complained that the water 
was always " thick,*' and very disagreeable to the taste, and the 
smells from the sewers and the drains in the house were very bad; 
he had five children, of whom two had died; that he had paid 
doctors' bills for his wife's confinements, 5/. each; and for one 
child, which died of scarlet fever, at four years of age, the doctor's 
bill was 4/. 18*. ; for the one which died of debility at the age of 
10 weeks cost him 1/. 10*.; the funeral of the eldest child cost 
him 3/.; and the one at 10 weeks 1/. lO*. ; he showed that the . 
exjoenses of confinements, the doctors' bills, and the undertaken' 
bias, and the illness of his wife, arising from five miscarriages^ 
had so impoverished him, that having now two children ill with 
scrofula, he was obliged, though reluctantly, to apply to the 
dispensary for relief. The last case I will submit to the Com- 
missioners is that of a shoemaker^ a good workman, who earns 
20*. a-week ; he pays 5*. a-week for one small miserable room, 
in a narrow court ; he has had seven children, of whom he has 
lost five, for which he has paid in doctors' bills between 2/. and 31 
each ; the expense of his wife's confinements amounted to 37. 15*. 
each ; the expenses of the funerals of the five children were between 
3/. and 4/. each ; his wife's age was o2, his own age 37, and at 
this age of 37 he continually suffered from nervous depression, 
and having one of his two other children with a lingering disease, 
a scrofulous affection of the hip, he was compelled to come to the 
dispensary ; he complained that the water of the house was never 
clear, and never sweet. A man in receipt of 30*. per week's 
wages, considering his amount of rent, which was 5«. 6J. for one 
room, for himself, wife, and three children ; having had four 
deaths after lingering consumptions, and a wife and children 
never well, I felt that he also was a proper object of the charity. 
At the time I visited these 100 families, no less than 212 of the 
members were suffering under disease, manifest in various stages ; 
they had already had no less than 25 1 deaths and funerals, and a 
corresponding amount of sickness. It was only in a late stage of 
my investigations that I began to see the very serious amount of 
miscarriages they have had, and which in many instances exceed 
the deaths. Three hundred and filly of the members of these 
100 families were dependent children, whose average age was 
little more than 10 years. 
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WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D., examined. 

Arb you professor of forensic medicine at King's College^ and^'^-O' 
one of the physicians attached to the King's College hospital ? 

Have yoa given much attention to the influence of employments 
upon hmltfa? 1 have. 

la what vray have you prosecuted your inquiries ? — — In two 
wajB. 

Isl. By carefully entering the sex, age, and occupation of several 
ihomands of adults, presenting themselves as out-patients of 
King's CoUege hospital, throwing the occupations into classes, and 
eontrastin^ the results with the mortuary registers for 1838, 
1899;— and, 

2nd. By a personal inspection of the workshops of the metropolis. 

State the results of the first of these inquiries? They are 

briefly these : — 

Ist Consumption is relatively more frequent in persons working 
in-doors than in those employed out of doors. 

Sod. In those employed within doors> it is most frequent in 
men using little exertion. 

3rd. It makes its attack earlier where it is of most frequent 
occurrence. 

4tb. It is very common in the intemperate, and in those ex- 
posed to the inhalation of dust. 

5th. It is more frequent in men than women, at least in the 
metropolis. 

Have you extended your inquiries so as to embrace other classes 
of society, as well as working men, and if so, what are the results 

of those inquiries ? Yes, to the gentry and tradesmen, using 

for this purpotie the mortuary registeis for 1838 and 1839. The 
results are these : — 

1st. The proportion of consumptive case in the three classes of 
gentlemen (including professional men), tradesmen, and artisans, 
(including all classes of labouring men), are respectively 1 to 5, 
1 to 2-60, and 1 to 2-29 ; or about 16, 28, and 30 respectively in 
the hundred. 

2nd. The average age of death from consumption is earlier in 
the last two classes than in the first; but the artisan who dies of 
consumption dies at a somewhat later age than the tradesman. 

The tradesmen of the metropolis, then, are nearly twice as 
liable to consumption as the gentry ? Yes. 

How do you account for this great mortality from consumption 

among the class of tradesmen? 1 think that it is mainly 

attributable to their confinement during so many hours of every 
day in ill-ventilated shops. 
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r. A.Gny.M.D. This observation of course applies equally to the class of shop- 
men ? Precisely so. 

Do you attribute the cases of consumption, which are so 
numerous among tradesmen and shopmen, entirely to the itat^ ^ i 
the shopfi ? la it not partly due to the rooms they live in 7-«^-*-r 
Not more in the case of shopmen than in that of other pereont of 
UQiilar condition of life. But I think that the trudesBWI of 
London, as a class, including the petty tradesmen, are generalljf 
very badly housed. They give up to their buainets almost al) t» 
space they can command, and let the upper part of their hoiMi 
to lodgers, living themselves in small back rooms oonnected with 
ibeir shops, which rooms are often not larger or better ventUiMd 
than those of the poor. This leads to muca sickness among thoq^ 
It is only within a very few days that a liOndon tradesman gffi 
me this account of himself. He had been originally a wor)il|i9P} 
and having saved a little money, opened a small shop in a bfiek 
street. For some years he slept in a small elose back rosm 
behind his shop ; and during the whole time was subject to freqiKft 
attacks of cold, with affection of the chest. These attacks were 
often so severe as to require medical advice and n^ttf^dance fof 
weeks together. He has since moved into an c^n airy situation, 
with ample accommodation for himself and faiDilyi c^nd he is n^^ 
only very rarely subject to colds, but these, when tk^y do ooeur, 
are readily cured by the most simple means. He states that i)P 
saves in this way a large sum previously spent in foedicin^L 

Then the tradesmen of London^ as a clasSj not fnerely live ip 
small and confined rooms, but are employed throughout the c|ay 

in heated and close shops? Yes, most of the shops of Lond<>4 

are very hot and close, especially during the evenings^ when ths 
gas is burning. Many tradesmen are conscious thsit their bwlth 
suffers from it; fMid those who dp not thinH of that, complain much 
of the injury done to their goods. The moisture aud foul ?iv 
arising from the gas are extremely injurious to a great numbef gf 
articles sold by tradesmen, and the want of ventilation in shop 
frpnts is mudi complained of. 

You have stated that though there are relatively mpre cuses pf 
Qonsumption among the artisans of the metropolis, nevertheless thf 
tradesmen who die of that disease are cut off at an earlier age, 

How do you e^fplain this ? ^The cla98 which I ha^ve designated 

fW artisans includes the whole body of labouring men, pf whopi n 
large proportion either use strong exertion within doors, or ace 
t>mplQyed out of doors ; and I have ascertained that the consump* 
tive patients of both classes live longer tlian mep followjag 
^entary occupations within doors, and longer than the 441^ of 
tiiadeamen. It is this whiph gives tp the entire da^s of working 
meiy this slight advantage pver the tradesmen of the metropdU^ 
This is shown in the following comparison : — 
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)fatb9 ftiDm QQaBumptioQ under 30 : — ^in^loor, 37^ per cent; w.a.Oi 
lesmen, 33 per cent. ; out-door labourers, 25 per cent. 
D-Uoor and sedentary, 44 per oent. ; tradesmen, 33 per eent. ; 
loor, umng great exertion, 81^ per oent. 

^be dealu under 40 in the three classes hare nearly the same 
tioQ to oach other as those under 30. In other words, the 
lasmen of the metropolis hold an intermediate place between 
le who work out of doors and those who work in-doors ; and 
teen those who use little and those ivho use much exertion in 
r iD«i]oor occupations. 

X> we understand you to assert that men who follow their em- 
rments out of doors, though exposed to all the inclemenoiefl of 
weather^ are less subject to consumption, and that when they 
of it, they die at a later age than men who work in-doors, and 

protected from the weather ? Yes. Both men and women 

» follow their employments out of doors, possess this advantage ; 
. it is not the labourer only who is comparatively exempt, but 
I the hawker who stands about in the streets and markets, and 
f probably uses little more exertion than the majority of those 
I work within doors. It is not therefore to exercise, but to the 
n air that they owe this advantage. 

ITou state that you attribute the great liability of tradesmen to 
sumption, as compared with the class of gentry, to their oon<r 
•meiit during so many hours every day to ill ventilated shops. 

you aasign the same cause for the great number of consump* 
) cases which you state to occur among men employed in-doors 

eompared with those who work in the open air ? Yes. I 

ieve that the same cause is at work in both cases. Both classes 
latbe a foul and heated atmosphere. I would support this view 
the case bv a very simple argument :^— the in-door labourers, 
a class, (1 speak now of men,) have higher wages, and csa 
larquently command better food, clothing, and lodging, than 
•se who work out of doors. In this respect then they are more 
ourably circumstanced. Their habits of life, ^ too. are nearly 

same, and it is probable, (at least I have been led to form 
X ofHnion,) that the out^door labourers, as a class, are more 
licted to intemperance. There are only two things, then, in 
ich the two classes differ. A considerable proportion of thos^ 
pknred within doors lead a sedentary life, and the whole of 
m breathe an air less pure than tlie out-door labourers. Now 
S an acknowledged fact, that among literary and professional 
tU sedentary pursuits do not shorten life. Hence there remains 
tone cause tp which to attribute the greater liability of the in* 
nr labourer to consumption. 
He is not only more liable to consumption, but he dies earlier. 

> ire uod^rsland you to say so ? -Yes, Not only are many 

s lost wbid^ might be saved, but those who die are cut off 
maturely. 
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6e« A.Guy. M.D. j)q y^^ mean by the term consumption, consumption of the lungs, 
the disease called by medical men tubercular consumption* and 
phthisis pulmonalis? 1 mean consumption of the lungs. 

You have stated that men are much more subject tothisdiseaM 

than women ? Yes. In the metropolis, and probably in largB 

towns, the deaths from consumption in men are more numerous 
than in women. I should state that there are about five deaths 
in men for four in women. 

Do you consider this disparity as a confirmation of the view 

which you take of the cause of consumption ? 1 regard it at t 

very strong confirmation. I believe that in the metropolis, tlui 
number of females who work in their own rooms bears a mudi 
larger proportion to those who are engaged in workshops than ill 
the case of men ; and I find that men who work in their own roomi 
are less subject to consumption than those who work in oompaoj 
with many others in crowded workshops. 

You think, then, that the apartments of the poor are m6r6 

wholesome than their places of work ? Without doubt. The 

air of the poor man's apartment, small and mean as it is, is much 
more wholesome than that of the greater part of the workshops of 
London, and I should say, than the shops of the metropolis. 

Have you turned your attention to the health of milliners and 

dress-makers, who are employed in workshops ? Not especial^. 

They have been classed with those following sedentary oocupationL 
and the results for this entire class agree with the results obtainea 
in the case of men. 

It is your opinion, then, that both in males and females, there ii 
a greater liability to consumption among those who work in-doors ? 

■ 1 am decidedly of that opinion. The facts all point to that 

result ; and in this respect my own inquiries strongly confirm those 
which have been made by others. 

And this greater liability to consumption you attribute to the 
want of proper ventilation ? Yes. 

Have you found that a stooping or constrained posture exercises 

much influence in promoting pulmonary consumption? 1 

believe very little indeed ; and my opinion is founded upon pretty 
accurate comparisons. Compared with the cause which I have 
pointed out, it is as nothing. 

Have you been able to institute any exact comparisons betweeA 
men breathing the same air, but using difierent degrees of exer- 
tion? Yes; I have made very precise comparisons between 

the pressmen and the compositors, of whom the former use stroitf 
exertion in their employment, while the latter make many sman 
movements of the hands and arms. Their rooms are generally 
warmed and lighted in the same way, and they both have but 
little space to work in, though the pressman requires more room. 
The comparison is greatly to the disadvantage of the compositOTf 
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rbo is extremely liable to consumption, and at a comparatively ^' a* Q«y 
urly period or II fe. lliis is the more striking, as the pressman is 
otoriously more given to habits of intoxication than the compositor. 

Sedentary occupations, then, as compared with those requiring 

tronger exertion, are decidedly injurious to health ? Ceilainly, 

cry much so. 

Are not men who use strong exertion liable to some diseases from 

rhicli the more sedentary occupations are free ? Yes ; but they 

cenr later in life, and in smaller numbers. Towards 50 years of 
i^e^men who labour hard begin to suffer from hard work, and they 
leeome very liable to diseases of the air- passages of the lungs, and 
D some diseases of the heart. The fact which I now state accounts 
br. the greater number of very old men found among those fol- 
owing sedentary occupations. The few that can bear the un- 
rbolesome influences to which they are exposed, having reached 
bat time of life when hard labour is injurious, still continue to 
iDJoy the health of which such hard labour deprives other men. 

Tfo you attribute all the cases of consumption, which are not 
he result of strong hereditary tendency, or which may be said 
o be natural to the human body, under even the most favour- 
able circumstances, to deficient ventilation ? No. This I be- 

imre to be more fatal than all other causes put together ; but 
|a^8 of intemperance hold the next rank, and after them every 
saiise which tends to debilitate the frame. Thus consumption 
s very frequent among the dissipated of both sexes. 

The number of deaths from consumption occurring every year 
n England and Wales, according to the returns of the Kegistrar- 
Seneral, amounts 1o nearly 60,000, are these all cases of pul- 

nonary consumption? No. I have reason to believe that 

ibout o6,000 are cases of true pulmonary consumption. 

This is the result of a calculation of your own ? Yes. It is 

the best estimate I could form. 

Of these 36,000 deaths from pulmonary consumption, how 
Biany^ do you think, might be saved by proper sanatory mea- 

nires ? ^According to a very careful calculation, founded upon 

the number of deaths from consumption occurring in the dif- 
Emnt classes^ I have been led to estimate the possible annual 
wioff of adults in the whole of England and Wales at little less 
tbanoOOV. 

And at what number for the metropolis ? About half that 

Dumber. 

What proportion of these unnecessary deaths are you inclined 

Iq attribute to the deficient ventilation of workshops ? About 

pne-flixth of the whole number. 

"Then you attribute the remainder to the condition of the 
IwelliogB of the poor ? Yes, and principally to deficient ven- 
tilation. 
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IT. A. cSby.li.t^. Does this estimate include the probable sacrifice of life amoiig 

tradesmen? No. Merely that which I suppose to occv' 

among the labouring classes. 

Then vour estimate is rather below than above the probaHb 

mimberr 1 6rmly believe that my estimate is rather undri^ 

than above the truth. It indeed assumes, what is not likely tlr 
b^ the case, that the waste of life occ!irs only in the metropoltt 
a&d in about ^ of the largest towns of England, and that thtiftf 
is no waste of human life from this cause in the rest of liSk 
country. .^ 

Thers is an opinion abroad that consumption is a national db% 
MM ; that it is more prevalent in England than in other coantrm 
'--does this opinion seem to you to be well founded ? — =— No ; r 
believe it to be a vulgar prejudice ; it is altogether unsupportra 
by fkcts : but, as we have at present no means of comparing oiW! 
country with another in this respect, it is not possible to prove VS 
fallacy. The opinion, whether true or false, has exercised a verC 
injurious inttuence upon the public health — it has turned meii 
aside from an inquiry into the removable causes of consumptiioji^ 
and led them to regard the disease as a sad necessity beyond tM 
reach of prevention. Englishmen, generally, seem to take a SD)f/ 
of pride in making themselves out worse than they are. Not kMtt' 
since we believed ourHelves to be the most suicidal nation in tiS! 
world, and we were not easily convinced to the contrary. We aiti 
always croaking about something or other, and our extraordinar/ 
liability to consumption is a favourite topic with us. If we an^^ 
more liable to it than other nations, I am cominced that it is be^ . 
cause we have a larger proportion of our population engaged iif ' 
manufaotnres, of whom a considerable number lead sedentary livei^'^ 
and suffer from overcrowding and overwork, joined, in many caae%^ 
to habits of intemperance unknown abroad. '^ 

You are, then, of opinion, that there is nothing in the climate oif 
England, or in the constitutions of EneVshmen, whioh prediqxxni, 
them to consumption in a greater degree than the natives dT 

other countries ? 1 am ; but I speak of the European natiMi^ 

only. ' 

You have now stated the principal results of your iaqiiiri%| 
based upon your hospital experience and the mortuary registm 
Does your personal inspection of the workshops of the metropolis 

oonfinn these results ? As far as my inquiries have extended,!' 

completely. I have found the ventilation of workshops very im^^ 
perfect^ even where the building was expressly designed for the' 
purpose to which it is applied. As far as I have had an opportu*' 
uity of observing, the history of a London workshop is this:— -^: 
man begins by employing a few hands in a house often but HI. 
adapted for an ordinary dwelling-house, and as his busineas ipr'^ 
creases, he contrives to add one low apartment to another by kaoeyatf^ 
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imii partitiou walls and making sudi slight alterations as suit his w. A.Oay.i 

unediate purpose. He contrives by this means to aocomaiodate 

1 increasing number of nien> and tlic only ]>racticable limit to 

At number is the want of mere standing or sitting room, as the 

Lie may be. He warms these rooms by a stov-e, by st(>am» or by 

It air, and lights them with gas. The consequence is, that the 

orkoifiu are exposed at the same time to a high temperature 

sd a foul and stagnant atmosphere. This combination is carried 

» its highest degree in the tailors' workshops ; and I have been 

lid more than once, by the journeymen tailors themselves, that 

lay havo been obliged to strip to the very skin tliat they might 

t able to bear the intense heat to which tliey are exposed. In 

nldings intended for workshops more space is given to the men. 

It they aire usually constructed on very bad principles. The 

hole building often forms (hic space, divided by floors perforated 

f a common staircase. If a steam-engine is employed it is gene- 

dly to be found iki the lower compartment of this building, so 

lat the heat rises from this into die upper rooms, and mingling 

ilk the foul air of the intermediate floors, ascends to the hij^hast 

Bi» where dw hot and foul air collects in great abundance. Such 

huildiiig as this once gave me the opportunity of a very striking 

ompariaon; 15 men were employed on the second floor, and 17 

Ml in precisely the same way on the thiid and uppermost floor. 

In making personal inquiries of each of the men respecting his 

ealth, four only out of the 15 on the secoixi floor made any com- 

laiot; one was subject to indigestion, a second to cough, the 

ae third Co ulcers of the leg, and the fourth was what might be 

srmed a valetudinarian. But of the 17 employed on the upper- 

ao8t floor« three had had spitting of blood, two were subject to 

flections of the lungs, and hve to constant and severe colds. Ten 

f these \7, therefore, were subject to diseases affecting the chest, 

rlule one only of the 15 in the room beneath had a disease of this 

ature. The men themselves, who had been for a long time in 

be employment of the same master, were fully alive to the injury 

ilttcli they sustained, and had made frequent representations to 

binr employer. Some unsuccessful attempts had been made to 

epaedy a state of things mainly dependent upon the faulty con- 

tructioa of die building. 

it is not a little remarluible that another workshop of the same 
'}bA, and constructed in the same faulty manner, gave a similar 
ewlt: of 20 men in the upper room, two had had spitting of 
ilool two indigestion, two rheumatism, one was subject to head- 
icii^ one had varicose veins, and two were subject to lowness of 
piritB (hypochondriasis) ; making in all 10 invsdids in 20, being 
acdy fasuf the number. On the contrary, of 15 men employed 
I the lower room, one only had spit blood, one complained of 
NdoieaB, and a third of indigestion, making three in all ; being at 
» rate of 4 in 20^ in the place of 10 in 20 in the upper looicv. 
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A.Ga7.M.D. I may mention another striking fact of the same kind. In visit* 
ing workshops I have carefully noted the dimensions of the roomSk 
the mode of heating, the mode of lighting, the number of lights^ 
and the number of men employed. I have also ascertained from 
eadi man whether or not he nas been subject to any disease, aaq 
if so, of what disease. All these particulars having been veij 
carefully noted down, I have had the means of forming some veiy 
exact comparisons. The following is one of them : — Forty mci 
were employed in five rooms, containing an aggregate of 12,131 
cubic feet of air, being at the rate of 303 cubic feet of air per mats 
These rooms are lighted every evening by 60 gas-lights. Otfafli 
40 men were employed in other five rooms, contaming 31,549 
cubic feet of air, being at the rate of 789 cubic feet per roan, anil 
these rooms were lighted in the evening by 75 gas-lights. All tb 
10 rooms were heated by stoves. Assuming that the gas-lights Joj 
the two sets of rooms produced an equal degree of impurity in the 
air during the time that they were burning, I have thought thai 
the comparison between the two sets of rooms would become eoiOr 
plete if I divided the quantity of air which they respectively CQI^ 
tained by the number of lights burning during the evenings. The 
result of this division is as follows : — 

First set of rooms, 303 cubic feet of air per man, giving, whei 
divided by the number of lights, a quotient of 5 • 05. 

Second set of rooms, 789 cubic feet of air per man, givii 
when divided by the number of lights, a quotient of 10 

It results from either of these comparisons that the 40 men ot 
cupying the first five rooms had less than half the quantity of airlc 
breathe which the 40 men in the five larger rooms had. Inii 
other respects their situation was precisely' the same. Now, of tfa 
40 men occupying the smaller rooms, and consequently breatfaui[|| 
a hotter and fouler air, five had had spitting of blood, six wen 
subject to severe catarrh, six complained of indigestion, two TH 
great debility, and one of rheumatism. On the other hand, of th 
40 men occupying the larger rooms, and having a purer ut 
cooler air to breathe, only one was subject to catarni, two to iaifi* 
^estion, one to pain in the chest, one to nervous symptoms, oneti 
Headache, and one had varicose veins. Not one of diem had ^lii 
blood. As a still further confirmation of the injurious effects attii 
buted to impure air, I beg to subjoin the following table, foundec 
upon a careful inquiry into the condition of the men as to heaUi 
and an accurate measurement of the rooms in which they were a* 
work : — 
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Ami 600 cobie feet of 



SpitUng 

of 
Blood. 



13 
6 

4 



CUaiTli. 



13 

4 
2 



Other 



18 
23 

18 
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Tulal. 



24 



Spittiug 

of 
Blood. 



Catarrh. 



12*50 
4*35 
3*96 



12-5 
3-48 
1*98 



CNher 



17*31 
20*00 
17*82 



ToUl. 



42*31 
27-82 
23-76 



Haw were the men employed in the rooms which you have thus 

pMupared ? They were all letter-press printers. 

^ .Have you visited the newspaper offices? No. But I have 

reason to believe that they are still more unwholesome than the 
Mkimon printing offices. 

Have you extended your inquiries to oilier workshops ? Not 

bl the same strict manner ; but I have visited several workshops 
of all kinds^ and find them, as a general rule, very badly venti- 
lated, and very unwholesome. 

Does the appearance of the men who work in these unwhole- 
some rooms correspond with tlie account which you liave now given 
of their greater liability to attacks of sickness? Yes, in most in- 
stances ; but there are remarkable exceptions to this as to all ge- 
neral rules. Though it is very rare to meet with a stout or fresh- 
looking man in these rooms, they are occasionally met witli ; and 
although there are comparatively few old men among the work- 
BMO, there are one or two. I have met, for instance^ with a man 
of 72, who had been employed for the greater part of his life in 
the same workshop, and that by no means the most wholesome 
•vfaieh T have visited. He was in the enjoyment of the most per- 
rlBCt health. 

But, as a general rule, these cases are to be regarded as excep- 

tkms? ^Without doubt they are rare exceptions. 

Are the men whom you have thus visited employed constantly 
m the same offices and in the same rooms, or do they change 

■bout ? ^By far the majority of the men continue to work for 

the same employer, and wliile they do so they generally occupy 
the same room and even the same place. When I have visited 
the same printing offices at intervals of some months I have recog- 
~ at once my old acquaintances in their old places. I have 
several of them as patients at the hospital, and I have 
im*ariably found that they were working witli the same 
employers as when I visited them. 

You think, then, that tlie comparisons which you have just 
made are near approximations, and that the general results may 
be relied oa?*— ^1 believe them to be very dose approximations. 

VOL, I. H 
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"W.A.Gay.li.D. t do not think that tlicy in any way exaggerate the baneful eSSed 
of hot and foul air. 

You have stated that men who use strong exertion in tluir 
employments are less injuriously affected by the unwhoUeont 
state of their workshops than those who use little ex^^se, thit 
they are less subject to pulmonary consumption. If this oiMniim 
be correct, it should follow that the average age of the fortair 
class is greater than that of the latter. Does your experienei 

lead to Uiis result? It does. I have carefully compared the 

pressman and the compositor in this respect, and find that tk 
average age of pressmen, who began to work at any given agSi ii 
higher than that of coro^Ktsitors beginning at the same age. I 
submit a table which proves this : — 

Beginning their Employment At 





U Yeaw. 


IftTeUfc 




No. of 

Men. 

14 

139 


AgB. 


No. of 

Men. 

18 

42 


A<a. 


Pressmen . • . 
Compos Ltort • » 


Max. 
55 

72 


Min. 
19 

15 


Mean. 
33 

30 


Max. 

60 

47 


Min. 
19 

16 


Ilia. 
31 

21 




ISyeaJi. | 


U,l»,an IS Yean. 




No. of 

Men. 

13 

16 


Ag«. 1 


No. of 

Men. 

46 

197 


Ace. 


Pressmen . • • 
Compositors • . 


Max. 

5d 

38 


Min. 
20 

17 


Mmd. 
33 

25 


Max. 

60 

72 


Mia. 
19 

15 


Mitfe. 
84 

28 



Do you find that the compositors are more liable to pulmonOt 
consiunption than the pressmen ? Decidedly so. 

Exercise, then, in some degree counteracts the ill effipcts of fan* 

pure air? Yes, and for this reason it is better that people who 

are invited to breatiie foul air in ball-rooms should dance than that 
they should sit still. 

Is pulmonary consumption the only disease which you attribute 
to the defective ventilation of houses and places of ivork f— — No. 
I consider the heated and impure atmosphere of workshops, and 
a similarly unwholesome state of the dwellings of the poor, as the 
cause of a large number of diseases — of scrofulous dis^do^es in 
chUdhoodi of inflammation of the lungs, of the febrile afl^ions to 
which the children of tlic poor are so subject, and of thofte chronie 
disorders of the bowels which are so apt to terminate in mesenteric 
disease. A groat proportion of the deatlis of children entered in 
the Reports of the Registrar-General as consumption are of this 
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nature, and chiefly duo to this cause. In adults the effect of the w* A.Ouy, 
depressing atmosphere of places of work such as those I have 
described extends much beyond the production of pulmonary con- 
■omplion. Both the mind and the body are injured ; the one is 
' in a state to be excited by sliglit causes, and the other to require, 
er to seem to require, the aid of intoxicating liquors. Each 
nnnisters to the other's weakness, and each re-acts upon the other. 

Are men employed within doors more addicted to habits of 
intemperaiice than those who work in the open air? Does the 
unwholesome state of the workshops, by producing the depressing 

effect you speak of, lead men to drink ? 1 believe that, as a 

general rule, men who work out of doors drink more than those 
employed within doors; they have more temptaiions; they are 
more in the way of it. But I believe that the unwholesome state 
of places of work, by the depressing effect it produces, is a great 
cause of intemperance. It can scarcely be othenvise. 

In the course of your inquiries have you given any attention to 

the influence of habits of intemperance on health ? Ves. I 

have made an exact comparison between the classes mast exposed 
to the temptation of drinking, and tliose who arc not more intem- 
perate than the greater part of the labouring class. I have com- 
pared, for instance, the drayman with the labourer, the potboy 
with the footman, and the licensed victualler with other tradesmen. 
All these comparisons are very unfavourable to the classes most 
exposed to the temptation of drinking. I find that, before 35 
years of age, more than twice as many draymen die as labourers ; 
and that before the same period the deaths among potboys exceed 
those of footmen by more than a third. 

You state that men who work out of doors are more addicted 
to drinking than those who are emjAoycd within doors. How do 

you account for this ? There are many reasons for it. Tlie 

man who has much exertion in the open air is not so conscious of 
the effects of spirituous liquors as the man who leads a sedentary 
life within doors, nor does his occupation require ho much thought 
or so steady a hand as that of the artisan. Those who work hard^ 
too, think that some kind of fermented liquor is absolutely neces- 
sary: Moreover, many labouring men are hired at public-houses, 
and must recommend themselves by spending their money freely 
in beer anJl spirits. The brewers' draymen, the potboys, and the 
porters at wine vaults, all have access to intoxicating liquors at all 
times, and are allowed a large quantity of liquor. 

Does your experience of the poor lead you to believe that habits 

of intemperance are on the decrease among them? ^Decidedly 

so. I have taken much pains to ascertain the point, and have no 
dodit that they are fast improving in this respect, the younger 
mcyre than the older. 

Have you observed that the working classes are alive to the 
injury viiuch tliey sustain from the unwholesome state of their 
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i. o«r. M.D. places of work ? ^To some extent they are, and they often maki* | 

representations to their employers. But the evil remains unre- \ 
dressed, for the simple reason that all the attempts made to inlro- j 
duce fresh air occasion draughts ; so that no sooner is an opening i 
made than the men who are working near it stop it up. The men T 
cannot bear cold air, and are much more afraid of draughts than \ 
they are of the poisonous atmosphere which by enfeebling them J 
makes them so sensible of cold. \ 

Have you had occasion to observe any anxiety on the part of 
the labouring class to adopt measures for the preservation of their | 

health? Yes, among the more intelligent. I have been in- \ 

formed, for instance, by several compositors, that they reside a 
little way out of town in order to have the advantage of a walk to 
and from their work. 

Are the employers willing to attend to the representations of 

their men wiUi respect to causes affecting their health ? 1 have . 

generally found them very willing to do anything which does not ! 
involve them in serious expense. 

In your opinion, would any objection be made on the part of 
employers to a legislative enactment wliich should secure a proper 

ventilation of places of work ? 1 think not, provided they w«re 

not put to a very heavy expense. 

Do you think that, without legislative interference, the repre- 
sentations of the men themselves would suffice to bring about a 

change for the better ? No. One of two things must happen! 

Ventilation must be enforced by law, or tlie means of procuring 
fresh air must be made cheap and of easy access. The great 
obstacles to improvement are the fear of draughts on the part of 
the men, and the expense and necessary alteration of the existiiicr 
buildmgs on the part of the employers. No system of ventilation 
can come into general use which does not prevent draughts, which 
is not cheap, and which interferes in any great degree with existing 
structural arrangements. 

You say that you have generally found employers willing to do 
anything which does not entail creat expense, is this very generally 

the case? ^Veiy generally ; but I ought to add that when the 

greatest willingness has been shown, very slight obstacles have 
sufficed to prevent these good intentions from being carried into 
effect This happened in the case of a poor water-gilder, suffering 
from trembling palsy, caused by frequent exposure to the fumes of 
mercury. I suggested to his employer a very simple plan of get- 
ting rid of these poisonous fumes, and he promised willingly and 
gratefully to adopt it. I called after a few days, and found that 
he contemplated some alteration in his premises in two or three 
months' time, that he had thought of a plan that seemed to him 
preferable, and would then adopt it. Though evidently a humane 
and intelligent man, he seemed to think as little of this delay as if 
the health and life of a fellow-creature were not in question. Thus 
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it is with all classes. They form a low estimate of the value of w,a.( 
life and health. A man dies, and another replaces him without 
cost to his employer ; but if it were a horse or a dog, the owner 
would have to pay for a new one. This makes all the difierence. 
A man falls sick, and he, and not his employers, has to pay for his 
illness. A horse or a dog would have cost something. And yet 
flwse persons, who would be more anxious about a horse or a dog 
than about a man, are not necessarily hard-hearted. They have ' 
nevw been roused to a sense of the surpassing value of health and ' 
life. Even the educated classes are rendered in some degree indif- 
ferent to human life by a false theory, which, I believe, originated 
with a religious and humane man, or if not, is certainly entertained 
by many such men, namely, that plagues and consumptions were 
intended by Providence to keep down a redundant population. We - 
now know better; and it may be hoped that better feelings will 
spring up with sounder information. There is much ignorance to 
hi removed, and much prejudice to be overthrown before the rich 
will do justice to the poor, and the employer to the workman. Those 
who use glazed cards, for instance, little think how many palsied 
hands are due to the glaze which the manufacturers use. As little 
effort is made to substitute some wholesome material for com- 
mon paint as if there were no such thing as painters* colic or the 
dropped hand. So also men are constantly breathing irritating 
fumes, and metallic particles, and poisonous air, witli scarcely an 
attempt to get rid of them by ventilation or other efficient means. 
There is a general indifference on the part of the rich, and a cor- 
responding recklessness on the part of the poor. A long time must 
elapse before either party will learn the true economy of health, and 
become duly impressed with the duty and gain of preserving it. 

Have you had any experience in the ventilation of dwellings 

and workshops ? Yes, I have introduced plates of perforated 

zinc into the windows of the poor and into some of the reading- 
rooms in printing offices, with the best effect. ITie draught is the 
only objection which I find to a much more extensive use of this 
simple means of admitting fresh air. The benefit, in many cases, 
has been very great, and men are very grateful for it. 

You are aware that it has been proj)osed to appoint health 
officers, who should visit houses in which deaths have occurred, 
report upon any causes of disease existing there, and recommend 

measures of prevention. Would such officers be useful ? ^There 

can be no question of their utility. I have myself lately performed 
the office of health-preserver on my own appointment, and all 
parties whom I have endeavoured to assist, both masters and work- 
men, have been very grateful for the advice I have given them. I 
will mention a case. A poor man came to the King's College 
hospital, in the first stage of consumption. He stated that he 
was a brass-finisher, and that it fell to his lot to pour aqua fortis 
on the metal, which produced acrid fumes of nitrous acid gas, and 
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iiKft 1LI>< that these were the cause of his illness. Accordingly I went to 
the workshop where he was employed, and found the following 
rude contrivance in use for carrying off these destructive fumeg. 
The place of work was a narrow well of houses in one comer of 
which was a rude funnel of wood with a spout about 12 feet long. 
This was almost worse than nothing, for there was little or no 1 
draught through it in a still state of the air ; and when the wind r 
blew the fames were forced do\^Ti the funnel into the man's faoe* * 
The first thing that I saw within a few feet of the funnel, as I cast \ 
about for a means of abating this nuisance, was a tall chimney I 
connected with a fiimace used on the premises. I directed that ] 
the faunel should be connected with the chimney, which was done^ 
and in a day or two I liad the satisfaction of finding my patient 
nearly well, and the red fumes of the nitrous acid curling out of 
the chimney. I have also found benefit of a most marked kind 
result from a Uttle timely advice about ventilation, which patieoti 
have had the good sense to attend to. 

In this case, then, your representations were immediately 

attended to by the employer? Yes. No time was lost in 

abating the nuisance. 

Can you ^ive a short summary of the principal points of the 
evidence which you have now laid before the Commission ? 
The result is briefly this. There is no sufficient reason for con- 
sidering consumption as an English disease. A certain amount of 
consumption, probably about one in seven of all deaths above 15 

J ears of age, which is nearly the proportion occurring in the 
igher orders and in the most healthy professions, may be con- 
sidered as inevitable ; but all beyond that proportion admits of 
prevention. The annual waste of adult life from pulmonary 
consumption alone may be safely stated at upwards of 5000, and 
this estimate is probably much below the truth. The chief cause 
of this great mortality is the defective ventilation of houses, shops, 
and places of work. Next to this, in point of importance, is the 
inhalation of dust, metallic particles, and irritating fumes. One 
cause, over which the poor themselves can exercise control, is the 
abuse of spirituous liquors, a very fruitful source of consumption. 
I will venture to add my own strong conviction, that the sacrifice 
of flo Ivg^ ^ number of grown-up men and women has the indirect 
effect of increasing the population, of substituting young and 
helpless children, for adults capable of earning their own sub- 
sistence, and of contributing to the wealth and greatness of their 
country ; that this waste of adult life is, in every sense and view of 
the matter, a great calamity and very bad economy, and to the 
extent to which its causes are generally understood by individuals 
or by the public a great and cruel injustice. 
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JOHN LIDDLE, BsQ., examined. 

AlUB you medical oflScer of the Whitechapel Union ? rYes. johniidA 

What number of cases do you visit per annum ? During the 

bit year, 1838, I had 986 cases; they have gone on regularly 
seraasiDg, and they now amount to 2500. The annexed table 
pfe« a return of the ages and proportions of death in 1839, in the 
fhole district of Whitechapel, from which it appears that the 
ncmge age of all who die of the class of artisans is not more 
kan 25 years, and that about one-half of their children born die 
leicire 10 years of age. More than one-half of those born, I 
(hould say, according to my own observation, and witliout positive 
•numeration. 

What, with respect to overcrowding, is the state of the houses 

ffhioh you visit ? 1 know of few instances where there is more 

han one room to a family. 

Have persons with large families any difficulty in procuring 

jodgings ? Most of the poor people witli large families find 

great difficulty in procuring lodgings. A man of the name of 
ScuUey, having a wife and five children, the other day told me that 
he only place he could procure for himself and family was a 
cellar in Beck's Rents, and for which he pays Is, 3d, a-week. 
rhis was for the use of a cellar, which he inhabited with his wife 
ind five children, the youngest about six months old. He added, 
' I bad some difficulty in procuring any sort of lodging for my 
arge &mily. I would willingly pay from 6d, to 9d. par week 
nore if water was laid on in my room : it would be a great saving 
>f time and expense; for if I want a cup of coffise in the niorning, 
[ am obliged to get up and fetch the water from a distance, or 
^Ise to go to a coffee-shop, where I am charged more than {t would 
xwt me at home." He further described the condition of the 
jourt in which he was living by stating, " there is but one privy, 
i^hich is always in a filthy state. I am frequently obliged to clean 
t myself, wluch is a most filthy job. I would willingly pay a 
imall sum weekly for the convenieiKe of a water-closet for myself ^ 
ind family, to be saved the unpleasant labour of cleaning the 
sommon privy in turn. If water were laid on in the hous?, all of 
us labouring men would keep ourselves much cleaner, and our 
tiouses would be much cleaner. The labour of fetching the 
wattrjs the principal reason why the houses are not kept clean. 
The water which we keep in the house in tubs soon becomes 
spoilt and unfit to be used as drink. I would willingly pay a 
halijpenny per week to have the court and outside of my house 
kept clean." 

Have you found in the course of your medical practice many 
instances of tiie extreme crowding of rooms, and their subdivision 
amongst separate families ?—**^es ; I have in a great many 
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ises. The subdivision of rooms is very common in many places JohnLuaie/ 
my district, and out of charity many of the poor give shelter to 
houseless friend in the corner of the room, and this is sometimes 
le cause of fever in a family. An instance of a corpse being 
Imitted into a room of a friend occurred the other day in the 
lurse of my practice. A young man died in the Blind Asylum, 
id the mother lived up two pair of stairs in a back room in a 
reet leading out of the Commercial-road, where it appeared 
most impossible to carry up a corpse, and a person of the name 
' Hildebrand, living in Crown-court, kindly consented to allow 
e body to be brought into her room, where her children were 
aying about (one of her children was ill at the time), she and 
?r family, consisting of seven in all, were obliged to huddle 
gether to sleep in a small back room. 

What is the common size of the rooms? About 12 feet^V / 

would give a fair average size of the floors of the rooms; thS .. 
filings rarely exceed 8 feet in height. In many of the garrets I 
n unable to stand upright. The number of persons living in a 
om may average about 5. This would average about 153 cubic 
et of air for each person. 

What is the height of these houses in stories ? The majority 

f'o and three stories high ; in the majority also no light on the 
aircases ; I And them dark and offensive. The close confined 
Qell on the staircases is very offensive indeed. 

WhaX are the rents usually paid for these rooms? \s, 6rf. 

id 2^. per week ; that is for the worst description of tenements ; 
r the better description of places 35. a- week may be given. 

Has this state of over-crowding been increased? In my 

union of late it lias been increased in our neighbourhood, in 
iisequence of the metropolitan improvements ; a number of the 
»orer houses having been pulled down to make the contenv^ 
ated new street from the docks to Spitalfields church. 
In consequence of the demolition of the houses to form the new 
•eet, has it increased the crowded state of the houses in the 

strict? It has very much; some of the larger houses are 

iw converted into lodging-houses, which for the most part are 
ost shamefully crowded ; and the houses in many places in my 
strict are more densely inhabited, particularly Castle-alley, 
jwksbury-court, and Lambeth- street. 

In what state do you find these rooms in respect to ventilation? 
— Very bad indeed, from the over-crowding ; from the privies 
the lower part of the houses ; from the dirty water and the dirty 
•thes in their rooms. 

How are these tenements usually supplied with water? 

lually from a tap or standcock in a court. In some few of the 
ter description of the houses I find the water laid on in the 
ds of the houses in butts. 
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MMd]t,BHi. Are the labouring classes whom you have to visit as patients 

hard-working labourers ? Yes ; they are mostly dock-lwoureci 

and persons employed at the water-side; they are also sackp 
makers^ and some are employed as charwomen, and some engaged 
at slop-work. 

Are their wives also labourers? Yes; they are usually 

persons who sell things in the streets — vegetables, onions, fisbf 
and other produce, I find, as a frequent cause of the illness of 
the infants, exposure with their mothers to severe weather in the: 
streets. 

Then, all classes under these circumstances will be the leait 

disposed to take any extra labour that is not absolutely necessary? 

I am compelled to visit their houses at all times, and it il 

common to me to see the husband, who has just returned home^ 

lying on the bed fast asleep with his clothes on. 

And that when you have not been expected to come in ?^-^ 
Exactly so : they never know at what time I may come, as I make 
it a point of never telling them. 

Therefore, to fetch water after the labours of the day can scarcely 

be expected? It is only done for the most urgent purposes; 

cleanliness is entirely neglected, and their persons and clothes 
remain in a most dirty state. 

You have seen Mr. Toynbee*s statement of the condition in 
which he finds the houses of the labouring classes in respect to 
water at the west end of the mctro|X)Iis, where they are supplied 
from water-butts in the yards : what is the comparative conoitioo 
in which you find the nouses of the working classes in respect 
to supplies of water at the east end of the metropolis^ where Ibey 
are supplied with water from common cocks or stand-pipes in the 
courts ?~My experience is precisely similar to that of Mr* 
Tojrnbee. The smell of their linen, when they give me a towel. 
which they tell me is quite clean, is often offensive. Their elotbeft 
are pressed through dirty water, to avoid the trouble of going tM 
to fetch water. 

In the houses which the^ inhabit would there be room ftr 
water-tanks or butts, supposing that to be an eligible mode of 

supply ? They might in every house have sinks, but there 

would be no room for butts or tanks. Many of the houses bavo 
no yards at all ; the houses in some places are built bade to 
back. 

It is stated in evidence that water may be carried into a house 
and supplied at \d. per week per tenement, and perhaps an 

additionsd rental of a. per week per room ? Not by tbo 

present monopolizing water companies. 

If provision were made to accomplish that object, and it wore 
accomplished, do you believe the convenience would be so ftr 
appreciated by the labouring classes as to induce them to pay the 
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iqiusite addition to their rents to save the labour of fetching ^oi^uddii 

«ter from the common cocks? Unquestionably they would, 

can state a circumstance to show how much they appreciate the 
nvenience of having water brought into the premises. In a 
lace in Cartwright-street, where there are a number of small te- 
naoents surrounding a piece of waste ground, which tenements are 
sci^ied entirely by the labouring classes, a well has recently been 
mk by the landlord, and a large tank erected over the well. 
liis tank is filled by horse-power. From this tank pipes are 
uried, and the water is distriouted into the several houses. The 
rmter is turned on three times a-week from the tank. Some of 
!iB houses have a water-butt in the cellar, and the privy is there 
ko. 

Are these houses visited by you ? Yes, they are visited fre- 

[uently by me; and I may mention as evidence of their appre- 
iation of the supply, that they now pay 3^. 6^. per week as rent, 
Q lieu of 2«. per tenement, which they formerly paid. It appears 
hat these houses were for many years in the opinion of tlie land- 
Qfd underlet, but the tenants consider that the increase of the rent 
ffises from the supply of water. 

What are the usual rates charged for water when it is laid on 
he premises ? The New River Company offered to supply 100 
Muses on the above estate for 63/. per annum, the landlord 
igreeing to pay whj^ther the houses were occupied or not, and the 
mndlora was required to lay the water on to every house. This is 
mr the custom, as there is so much less water required, it not 
nnning to waste as when there is a stand-cock in the court. There 
annot be a doubt that the poor pay most exorbitantly for water; 
lie water companies being monopolists, charge the landlords ex- 
ravagantly high. Many of the houses in tlie neighbourliood have 
btU-oocks, made of tin japanned, in their water-butts. 

What b the state of the cesspools in the districts which you 

risit inhabited by the working classes? Usually in the courts 

there is only one cesspool. They are badly cleansed ; often over- 
flowing. The effluvium is most offensive and noxious. In many 
of the houses the privy is in the cellar. In one of the courts in 
Essex-street, now pulled do>vn, the privy was within three yards 
of the door of one of the houses, and the soil was lying outside 
of the privy-door. 

Where the cesspools are within the houses, do you not find them 

oonroonly very injurious ? Yes, and until they are removed 

good health cannot be expected in the district ; and it may be said 
ftaok their permeating the soil, however tliey are cleansed, that the 
i">M»>^snt* are living on a dung-heap. 

Hate new sewers been driven through tlie district of late ? — — 
Yes. 

from the deecription you have given of the state of the courts 
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rohnUddiefEsq. and alleys, these sewers have done little good to this class of haU- 

tations ? No, they are constantly wet with stagnant water. I 

scarcely know one place where a soil-pipe or house-drain has beeii 
carried from any court or house into the sewer ; nevertheless, I h^ 
lieve the sewer has been useful, and has considerably diminish^ 
the surface-water in some places, so much so as to reduce the 
amount of fever. 

You are aware that a new line of sewers has been made inf 

part of your district ? ^Yes, through four streets — ^White Lioii- 

street, Leraan-street, and Red Lion-street on the east, Prescott 
street on the south, Mansell-street and Somerset-street on the wesf! 
and Great Alie-street on the north. These four streets enclose the 
large open space called the Tenter Ground. Three parts of tUi 
have been constructed rather more than two years. 

Are any of the houses inhabited by the poor which you attend, 
that you are aware, drained into this sewer ?^ — Not one in that 
district. 

Are these sewers trapped ? Most of the sewers were now 

trapped. Soon after the sewer was opened, the waste hot water 
from the steam-engines of some sugar-bakers' premises ran through 
the sewer, and the effluvium arising from the open gully-holes 
became so intolerably offensive that the inhabitants complained 
urgently, and the sewers were trapped in consequence ; but in the 
neighbourhood of VVhitechapel and St. George's there are some 
gully-holes unt rapped. 

Since the houses of the poorer classes whom you attend are not 
drained into the sewer, is the presumption well founded that the? 

derive no sanatory benefit from it? 1 do not conceive that they 

derive as much benefit from them as might be effected. 

Are you able to trace any improvement in the health of the new 

district? There has been much less fever in our district, but I 

have been unable to trace it as an effect of the formation of the 
new sewer. 

Has there been any diminution of the number of privies or cess- 
pools by tlie formation of water-closets with drains communicating 
with the new sewers? Very few. 

Then the cesspools remain as they were ? Yes, nearly so. 

Has the surface cleansing of the streets or alleys been improved? 

No ; the mode of cleansing the streets is very faulty. By the 

mode in which the scavenging is performed in the courts, I often 
doubt whether they do not create greater nuisances than they re- 
move. I came home quite ill a few days since from being in oqe 
of the yards whilst the scavengers were at work. 

Have you, do you believe, on the whole, less animal and vege- 
table matter remaining and decaynig at any onetime than formerly 

in the neighbourhood ? No; the matter in the slaughter-hodeji 

and the cess-pools remains the same as before; the surface refoie 
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the streets remains the same as before. The only effect of ^**^ ^*^*"*'^ 
lich I know is, that some of the better class of houses have been 
odered less damp, and probably more comfortable. A landlord 
Ih) I may mention is a commissioner of sewers), in answer to 
® suggestion of the necessity of house-drainage, observed, " If 
ery tenement is to have a communication with the sewers you 
ill create a greater nuisance, and the house will be more unhealthy 
on at present, arising from the smell of the sewer.'* How the 
wers can benefit the health of the poor living in the courts and 
leys I am at a loss to conjecture. The poor are still exposed in 
le same degree to the pestiferous emanations of the overflowing 
[ cesspools, decayed animal and vegetable matter, and stagnant 
iter, which circumstances are proved, by direct experiment, to 
? the cause of fever ; and without some legislative measures are 
>eedily adopted to remove these evils, another epidemic similar 
» the one in 1838 will ere long make its appearance, which 
)idemic in the quarter ending Lady-day cost the Whitechapel 
fnion upwards of 400/. The mere diminution of the surface- 
ater can do but little good in removing the causes of fever ; nay, 

may even be productive of evil ; for unless the heavier impurities 
re removed along with the surface-water, the exhalations arising 
om them will be more concentrated and dangerous. 

You are of opinion, then, that private nouse-drainage and 
eansing must be comprehended in any general measure of efficient 

matory improvement ? Undoubtedly it must, nothing efficient 

&s been done ; nothing will be done, unless it be general and 
impulsory, and enforced by a competent authority, divested of 
eal iii/luence or connection. 

It is stated on the evidence of persons engaged in the occupation 
lat the expense of cleansing a cesspool is, in me metropolis, about 
I per annum, and that it constitutes a charge of 4^d. per week 
pon each tenement. It is also proved that if the system of keep- 
ig on water constantly at high pressure be adopted, tliat the use 
r water-butts and water-tanks may be entirely dispensed witli, 
nd water may be distributed into every room of such a house 
«sh from the general reservoir, or filter, at an expense not ex- 
sedii^ IJd. per week; that for the cesspool a cleansing apparatus 
r soil-pan with water, of the nature of a water-closet, and the 
H)uisite drains may be substituted at an expense of not more than 
yL per week, and all refuse be instantly removed in water through 
npermeable pipes, so that the foundation of the house need not 
e saturated witli decomposing matter, and none need remain on 
le premises to give off effluvia; according to the experience and 
rideoce of Mr. Toynbee, which you have read, it would appear that 
iie whole of an existing tenement may be ventilated completely at an 
ipeose which need not add more than one halfpenny per week to 
e rental. Now supposing these several desiderata accomplidied. 
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AUddie.KMi. the cesspool removed, abundant supplies o pure water carried into 
the houses to every floor, and if required into every rooni, and ven- 
tilation made effectual^ can you form any opinion as to the extent to 
which sickness and mortality might be reduced by these several 

arrangements ? If these measures were carried out, I see no 

reason to doubt that the health of the labouring classes might be 
made quite as good as that of the better classes, and that it is 

1>racticable to do so. By the labouring classes I mean dock- 
abourers ; but this observation does not apply to artisans engaged 
in unhealthy trades. The mental anxiety of many of the middle 
classes tends to the shortening of life. The nuisances which these 
measures would remove are in their exce® the chief circumstances 
which distinguish the poor classes from the wealthier and middle 
classes. They would still have mismanagement of infants, of 
which I have spoken, and their exposure to the weather, but these 

' are very subordinate. Drainage, supplies of water, and ventilation 
would extensively diminish existing mortality. I may mention one 
instance which shows the effect of a very partial measure, viz., of 
better paving and cleansing the surface of a court. Windmill- 
court, in Rosemary-lane, was one of the most unliealthy in my dis- 
trict. It was unpaved and filthy, and with stagnant water before 
the houses. I used to visit it sometimes two or 1 hree times a-day 
for fever cases. About 12 months ago it was flagged ; it was well 
suppUed with water from a large cast-iron tank, which enables the 
inhabitants to have a constant supply, instead of an intermittent 
one, on three days a-week. The court is regularly washed down 
twice a-week, and the drains are so laid that all the water passes 
through the privy and carries off the soil, which was formerly a 
most Ibul nuisance, and a constant exj^ense to the landlord. In the 
seven months ending March, 1843, I attended 41 new cases of 
sickness in that court : in the last four or five months I have had 
but two cases. 

It has been stated that sickness is the most common cause of the 
inability to pay rent, do you know if, in this instance, the rent has 

been better paid? The rent is better paid, and the landlord is 

considered to have made a good thing of the improvements, which 
were executed at his own expense. There is no doubt that sick- 
ness is the most common cause of the inability to pay rent 

Have yoUj in the course of your practice, met with instances of 
the efficiency of such measures in effecting the recoverj' of the sick, 
as well as in warding off sickness ?~ 1 have lately found an in- 
stance of this at the London Hospital, ivhere I was formerly a 
pupil, and on visiting it a few days since, I learned the eflTects of 

. sanatory improvements which had been made there. They had 
improved the sewerage and drainage of the house, when an im- 

■ mediate and marked improvement in the diminution of the pro- 
portions of death took place. The buiklinga had been warmed 
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by dry hot air, which was found not to answer well; and that JohnUdiik. 
brm of warming was discontinued. A new wing was added to 
tile hospital, by which the ventilation was improved; this im- 
ment was followed by a still more marked diminution of the per 
eentage of deaths. The following are the numbers per cent, who 
have died during each year : — 

1837 • • • • 14 

1838 . • • • m 

1839 • ' • • • 9$ TliiB ytM the sewerage wai completed. 

1840 • • • • 9 Hoi air discontinued. 

1841 .... 10 

1842 • • • • 8 The new wing was opened. 

1843 .... 7 

Can you verify by your own observation as a fact that in the 
places which you visit the excessive mortality is accompanied by 
an excessive re-production ; that the mortality docs not diminish 

the populatioii> but only rendei*s it more wretched? Yes, that 

is visible to all of us who visit these places ; it is now universally 
acknowledged. 

What are the physical characteristics of the population brought 

up under the circumstances you have witnessed r Not nearly 

io robust as those brought up under better circumstances. 



C J. B. ALDIS, M.D.» examined. ^-^'^'^^ 

In what dispensaries have you acted as physician^ and for what 
time f— — I am acting as physician to the London Dispensary, 
which receives patients from a great portion of Bothnal-ffreen and 
Spitalfields. At that dispensary, wnero I have acted for five 
years, we have about 3000 cases annually. I am physician to 
the Farringdon Dispensary, where we receive patients chiefly 
within a radius of a mile from Skinner-street, Snow-hill, chiefly 
from the neighbourhood of Holborn, Smithfield, Clerkenwelf, 
Pleet-street, and the Old Bailey : there ihey receive 5400. I 
aet as physician to the Surrey Dispensary, whore we receive pa- 
tients from two districts ; one, the eastern district, extending from 
London Bridge to Millpond Bridge ; and the western from Lon- 
don to Vauxhall Bridge. The whole number at the Surrey Dis- 
pensary maybe about 7000. Tliere are four physicians connected 
wilh the Surrey Dispensary. 

In these different dispensaries do you, when necessary^ visit the 
padenis at their o^n habitations? Yes, we do. 

In what condition do you find the places of liabitation which 

Wli vidit? Generally one badly-conditioned room occupied 

oja whole family, badly ventilated and filthy. The greatest 
orercrcmdidg is displayed in Field-lane and its neighbourhood, 
in ti» courts leading out of Smithfield^ in the courts leading out 
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r. a Aidte, of Fetter-lane> and the courts and buildings leading out of Fleet- 
^•^' street. 

Some of the worst features of overcrowding are displayed on 
the Surrey side of the river, in the neighbourhood of the Mint, 
otherwise the characteristics are common. Within the rooms 
close offensive smells, the atmosphere quite vitiated^ the faecal 
smell of the cesspool is often distinguished ; the courts are un- 
cleansed and in a dirty condition. Some of the streets in Spital- 
fields are remarkable for their filth. The most overcrowding in 
the district of the London Dispensary is detected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Artillery -passage. Bell-lane, and Petticoat-lane. 

It has been stated in evidence before the Board, that the over* 
crowding in the houses in the vicinity of Spitalfields has been 
greater in consequence of the alteration now in progress for the 
new street, does your knowledge of the district enable you to con- 
firm this statement ? It does ; for instance, Keate-street, 

Keate-court, and its immediate neighbourhood, situated in Spi- 
talfields. have become overcrowded in consequence of the improve-;, 
ments now going on in Essex-street, Whitechapel ; and I have 
been informed that four cases of fever have been received into the 
workhouse at the same time from one habitation in consequence 
of this increased pressure. 

In what state do you find the drains, sewers, and water sup- 
plies? 1 have observed them to be in a very neglected con- 
dition. At the back of Kay-street, Clerkenwell^ which is densely 
populated, a most offensive and open drain, a part of Fleet-ditd^ 
passes by the back of tlie houses, and takes its course parallel 
with Great Saffron-hill, running under West-street, where it dis- 
appears. The evils from this open sewer are of course most felt 
in the summer, when the stench is intolerable. I have noticed 
similar nuisances in Lock's-fields, Bermondsey, and Rotherhiihe. 
In many places the refuse water, wliich has been employed for the 
purposes of cooking and cleansing the houses, flows through gullyr 
holes into the kennels in tlie street, where it frequently remains 
stationary, producing in warm weather the most offensive exhala- 
tions. Old Nichol- street, with some streets in its vicinity, 
situated in the district of tlic London Dispensary, is very offensive 
f in warm weather, in consequence of the exhalations from stagnant 
I water. I am called upon to visit more cases of fever there than 
' in any other part of the district. In regard to the water supplies^ 
they are little calculated to add either to the comfort or health of 
the poor. In many courts there is only one supply of water for 
all its inhabitants, and it occupies a good deal of time to procure 
it and carry it back to the different rooms, where it soon becom^ 
covered with black scum. There is generally a filthy accumula- 
tion on the surface of the water in the water-butts. In some courts 
there is no supply of water; such is the case in Ireland-court and 
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iiUsigneas-btlildiiigs, Red Lion-street, Spitalfields, which I visited c.^»^^w 

D-day. One woman informed me that her husband lay dead, 

nd that she could not obtain water without the greatest diflSculty 

9 wash his " ra^.** I went into her room, and found her hua- 

land Ijring dead m a coffin; the room was small, dark, and dirty, 

Liid occupoed by six children, in additionto the father and motl^. 

Another female represented the place to be "stinking alive** ror / 

be want of water. In the neighbourhood of Field-lane some per- >, 

tons have not even cesspools or privies ; all their excrements are i 

brown into a little back yard, wliere they are allowed to accumu- 

ate ibr months together ; others have a cesspool, but it is not pro- 

rided with a drain, so that the excrements run into courts or 

treets, where they remain until a shower of rain washes them into 

he gutter. These are the places we are called upon most fre- 

juently to visit. / = ■^' 

What is the usual size of the rooms occupied by the single fa- . . /^ 

nily? Each room measure from 8 to 10 feet by 8, and from r-f *- 

i to 8 feet from the floor to the ceiling, in the neighbourhood of 
Pield-lane. 

What rents do they usually pay ? The rents are from U. to 

b. for each room weekly ; the rent for some of the larger rooms is 
from Zs. to 4s. 6d. per week. 

Are the patients of the condition of artisans ? Grenerally so. 

In SfHtalfields they consist chiefly of weavers. 

Can you state the average earnings per week ? 1 am told that 

ibe average does not exceed 8^., and from this even some deduc- 
fcioDs are made. 

As physician to these institutions, what are the chief species of 
fiiease you find in the dispensaries most commonlv attendant on 
the physical circumstances or upon the atmospheric impurity 
caused by filth, decomposing animal and vegetable matter, and 

defective ventilation? ^The regularly recurrent diseases are fever . 

easei, inflammatory affections, and derangements of the intestinal 
sanal. When heat and moisture prevail, I anticipate the occur- 
moe of fArile diseases in various forms. In one place the same 
nooral state of the weather will be attended with ordinary fever ; 
IB another place, at the same time, with small-pox. At the same 
plae^ where fever occurs, it will occur in different forms. For 
eiample, in a house at the corner of George-street, Spicer-street, 
sear Uanbiiry*s brewhouse. This house was situated in the front 
of a dirty swamp with stagnant water, now occupied by the new 
bnOdings of HanDury*s brewhouse. The house, from its situation 
in firont of the swamp, would receive the force of the exhalations 
finom it whenever the wind was in the direction of it. I attended 
HZ cases of remittent fever in one family. This family occupied 
one room on the first floor. The father was a weaver in the same 
tooD^ and worked the loom close to the head of the eldest patient, 

VOL. I. ^ 
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L J.& AUi«. his daughter, who lay on a bed on the floor in a state of delirnniL | 
^' ' She occasionally obtained intervals of repose, firom which she wis ■' 
roused by the working of the loom. On the ground floor I wm [ 
attending, at the same time, a patient in another family, sufferiif f 
from scarlet fever. This is an example of such cases as those ^ 
MMitioned by Dr. Ferguson, and qucied by Dr. Mason Good, ! 
wnere persons stationed near marshes, those nearest to them suflk ^ 
with the most severe form of fever, whilst those who oocapM 
higher ground were attacked with a diflferent and milder form df 
fe^. More commonly we are rather called upon to attend dit I 
ferent cases of fever occurring in different houses of the saw ' 
street than in different rooms of the same house. The diffntit 
forms of disease in the diflerent houses we find attended by dit 
ferent circumstances ; one may have an open drain or cesspool 
behind ; the other may be a house in a close and confined situa- 
tion, admitting of little ventilation, and subject to the concentrated 
action of whatever impurity there may be. Generally we find the 
most severe attacks of disease in the worst conditioned plaese. 
Very recently the places which I have mentioned as the worst con- 
ditioned in the district of the Farringdon Dispensary, namelj, 
Field-lane, Clerkenwell, and the courts out of Fetter-lane, and the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, have been subjected to an attack of 
epidemic small-pox, which has been as virulent as a plaffiie. I 
have found as many as three cases of small-pox, a motner and 
her two children in one small bed, and another child in the next 
room suflFering from confluent snoall-pox ; the mother havir^ ft- 
fused to adopt my advice, and send the case first attacked to the 
small-pox hospital. The same disease has also been lately very 
prevalent in tlie crowded parts of Bankside, which is situated ki 
the western district of the Surrey Dispensary. It is now making 
its appearance in Spitalfields. 

In these ill-conditioned districts, are not the tradesmen and 
other classes living in better conditioned houses sometimes at* 

tacked ? Sometimes, but comparatively rarely, and the diseases 

are less fatal. 

Besides this description of cases, do you find any species of 
chronic disease attendant on the physical condition of the popula- 
tion in respect to defective ventilation and cleansing? ^These 

cause the vitiated atmosphere, and the close state in which the 
patients live produces first physical depression, then functional 
disorder, and ultimately organic change. Glandular swellings are 
produced, scrofulous affections of dift'erent parts of the body, and 
scrofulous ophthalmia. Lately I accompanied Mr. Crookes, one 
of the surgeons to the Farringdon Dispensary, to one or two of his 
cases. One of them was a case of scrofulous, or, as it is some- 
times termed, strumous inflammation of the eyes. The place was 
a low dark room, more like a den than the habitation of a human 
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The patient was a female^ and Mr. Crooket observed to '. a b. Aittb 
edicine was of no use so long as she remained in so confined ^'^' 
e ; that in order for her to recover she must change her 
loe. I have been accustomed to make similar observations 
own patients. 

at is the ordinary physical condition of the population 
It up under the physical condition you describe? — — ^They 
laciated, pale, and thin, and in a low condition, the cases of 
ia being of common occurrence. They complain of sinking, 
lion of the strength, of spirits, loss of appetite, accompani^ 
18 in different parts of the body^with disturbed sleep. This 
less of constitution, among other causes that come before us, 
i ascribed to the unwholesome habitations in which they 

We find, indeed within our experience, considerable 
ices in respect to this depressed condition. I usually warn 
that they must not bleed freely in the depressed districts, 
ig, which may be resorted ta freely in rural districts, or in 
ratively heathy suburban town districts, cannot be resorted to 
:o the same extent in the more crowded and depressed dis- 
I find, whatever may be their condition as to employment, 
jre stimulants are reqtiisite in proportion to the depressing 
ze of the impure atmosphere in which they reside. In au ^ 
f disease^ the removal to a purer atmosphere, or from their ( 
x>ms to the more spacious and better ventilated wards of) 
ipital, gives early relief. The depressed and low condition 
m in which these people are always found, induces habits 
nperanee unfortunately so common among them, 
jch visits as you have to make into the rooms described, do 
vumstances come under your observation which tend to 
ny moral as well as physical effects arising from this over- 

Ig? Sometimes I have found grown-up young men 

^ in the same bed with a middle aged or young mother, 
s and sisters above the age of puberty lying in the same 
[n one case of melancholia in a young woman, which ended 
ity, she described the cause as arising from an incestuous 
irse with her brother. But the moral effects only come to 
Mirledge accidentally. 

ou find a due attention paid to the separation of the sexes 
odging'houses, or that there is any distinction made in the 

ants set apart for the married or single people? -The 

» not properly separated in the lodging-houses, for single 
nd females sleep in the same room, in beds about six inches 
The lodging-house keepers profess to make a distinction 
1 the ** married" and " single rooms," which no doubt is 
y maintained, but not always. I happened to be in one of 
Jging-houses in Keate-court the other day, and was shown 
«' married room," where I observed five beds; the room 

\2 
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. J. B. Aidif, was smalls and four of the beds were large enough to contain im 

^^' persons in each. The landlord told me that the fifth bed w«Pi 

occupied bv a single female. Each lodger pays three-pe&qi 

a-nisht for the bed, and if two individuals, male Bnd female, entail 

the house together, no question is asked as to their being marrie4| 

and they sleep in the same bed. 

I You have twice mentioned Field-lane and its neighbourhood m 

j a district where the inhabitants were densely crowded, and su^ 

fering from fever, do you find any other causes for the unheahhii; 

ness of this district? ^The courts in Field-lane are low and iQ^ 

ventilated, leading to back yards and houses. The yards are 
strewed with decayed vegetables, dust heaps, dung, human excit^ 
ments, and other putrescent substances. In one yard I ban 
noticed some pigs. I find the cesspools imperfectly covered^ and 
the privies in a most filthy condition. All this must necessarily 
occasion effluvial poisons. Red Lion-court, Saffron-hill, is .quiti 
unfit for human beings to dwelj in ; the houses are in a most dihi 
pidated and dirty state. The privies and back yards are exceed 
mgly disgusting, the former being filthy and out of repair, wai 
both emitting a most horrible stench. One yard, especiallj 
pointed out to me, was filled with a mass of putridity. There an 
no privies to some of the houses. Other sources of unhealtbinen 
may arise from the knackers' yards, in one of which I was ii^ 
formed that 60 horses were slaughtered weekly. Different kind 
of animals are skinned here, and the bones boiled, which occasioi 
a sickening smell, and heaps of bones may be seen in the yard 
the washings of which, with the ofial from the animals, are throwi 
into the Fleet-di^ch already mentioned. 

Do you now from dispensary practice find amie prevailing i] 

any parts of London? Patients attacked with ague not uu 

frequently apply for admission to the Farringdon Dispensary 
they come from the '* Valley of Holborn," as it is someUme 
called, and I am told, on good authority, that intermittent fever i 
occasionally produced in Fimlico and Camden Town. 

To what extent do you consider the excess of mortality, and it 
corresponding sickness, admit of abatement by administrative mea 

sures ? ^A very large diminution may without doubt be made 

such a diminution as has been made in the sickness and mortalit 
formerly prevalent amongst the higher and middle classes, appa 
rently by the improved condition of their dwellings and the sti'eeti 
Many of the districts I have had to visit are apparently as filth; 
as the whole of London was described to have been at the time c 
the plague. I have stated that the small-pox has fallen like ) 
plague on some of the worst conditioned spots. The crowding q 
the habitations is apparently increasing. I am informed that thj 
alterations now making in St. Giles's have contributed to the ovex 
crowding a part of Westminster and Druiy-lane ; this I am 19 
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forniwl by a pupil who lives close to St. Giles's. The epidemics, cJ. b. a 
eontinuecl fever, and even small-pox are increasing, and I imagine m.d. 
dmt'no one will venture to deny that conditions of the atmosphere 
[ WBjf occur which mi^ht produce in these districts a dreadful mor- 
^ tidity. I may mention that I have become so much impressed 
with the importance of ventilation that I have proposed to some 
tt the committee of the Surrey Dispensary the application of the 
' Irentilators used by Mr. Toynbee as one of the most important 
charities that can be promoted in the overcrowded neigh- 
boarhoods. 

The present registration of births shows an excess of births 
above even the excess of deaths in tlie least healthy of your dis- 
triets; for example, it appears that the positive number of births 
kyond the rate of births in healthier districts, such as Camberweli 
fyr example, where the births appear to be 1 in 44, and in the less 
healthy districts the proportion is 1 in 33. Thus if the same dif- 
lemioe existed in all parts of London.it would cause an excess of 
Urths to the amount of 4633. Does your experience confirm this 

neat excess of births? ^The only means we have of judging of 

m births in these districts is by the number of children whom 
we see in these places. I find the rooms where we attend, the 
eourts and alleys where the houses are situated, commonly crowded 
with children. 



I K RIGBY, M.D., examined. x.Bigby, 

Abe you senior physician to the General Lying-in Hospital in 

Ae York-Toad, Lambeth ? 1 am. 

How long have you been a medical officer to that institution ? 

Since 1832. 

I It may be presumed that a lying-in hospital, from the peculiar 

^ susceptibility of the patients, is a place m which the effects of 

atmospheric impurities, or miasma, would be more strikingly 

roaniiested than with any other class ? Yes — ceteris paribus, 

their eftcts would be more immediately manifest' on such patients 
Ain upon any other class. From the various circumstances 
which are connected with the puerperal state, few patients render 
the iurroundiiig air impure from animal effluvia more rapidly 
thu lyiof-in women, fever cases, perhaps, excepted. 

In tm management of the General Lying-in Hospital were any 
£IEcnlties encountered, either from the lenity of the building, 
deftetive state of the house-drains, or adjoining sewers, or from 

dfcfieknt internal ventilation? The hospital was seldom free 

< fir loy length of time from puerperal fever, occasionally pro- 
\ chiefly fi^htful ravages and requiring the building every now and 
i then to be cloaed. After the greatest attention had hem paid to 
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• Riigi^.v.D. ple&nli&688 in every respect, the wards left Open night and d 
for weeks, fumigated, the walls limed and painted^ the Im 
thoroughly cleaned^ fumigated, repaired, and frequently renews 
and the most scrupulous attention paid to cleanliness, the fei 
re-appeared, on some occasions immediately , on the hospital bei 
re-opened. This circumstance made us look to external caufl 
when we ascertained that in the immediate vicinity of the hoq)i 
there were upwards of 1500 feet of open ditches, receiving t 
drainage of the poor and dense population of the neighbourho< 
one of the ditches being not more than 30 feet from the walls 
the building. It was black and stagnant, and in constant ebu 
tion from the disengagement of gas* After great difficulty, a 
trouble, the hospital having to bear a large proportion of 1 
expense! the Commissioners of the Sewers Were induced, althou 
with much reluctance (in October, 1838), to have a portion 
these ditches cleaned and properly arched over; an immei 
quantity of black pestilential mud was excavated, but instead 
being removed, it was spread over the adjoining ground. 

.Was any effect manifest from this spreading of the soil, a 

increase of the surface emanations? At that time the hospi 

was free from disease, but two cases of puerperal fever occun 
within 24 hours after this unjustifiable act. 

What extent of these ditches has been bricked over?— —6 
feet were bricked over ; which, deducted from the 1500, leave 6 
feet of open ditch still uncovered. 

By whom were these expenses borne ? The Commission 

of Sewers (Surrey) agreed to bear one-third the expense, I 
required the other two^thirds to be paid *' before they entei 
into any contract for excuting the work." The following accoi 
Stood between the Comntiissioners and the hospital, 15th Septe 
ber, 1838:— 



Contract for the 404 feet • • • 
Further length 240 feet, at 16«. Ad/ 



£. #. 
329 14 
195 



Deduct one-third payable by the CommiBsioners 


525 14 
. 176 4 



8 


Paid by the hospital • • . 


850 9 

. 300 


4 







Balance . . . 


. 50 9 


4 



. Had you still cases of disease? Puerperal fever still o 

tinned fo make its appearance from time to time, and occasions 
Wfch great severity. As the physicians were dissatisfied with 
Existing mean^fbi^ ventilating the wards to such an extent as coi 
t)* doile %tth safew tti Ihe patients^ and as it was found that unl 
«|^.ldy ^]ktij^^ M'^ speedily loaded with effluvia 

itfus dSemeid MtisaMI^/'b A^j 1842, to adopt Dr. Reid's plan 
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ventilation, and, accordingly, a large sum was expended in the 
necessary alterations. The scheme adopted by Dr, Reid was 
upon the following plan : — 
Fresh air was introduced under the roof a, that it might 
enter from the purest source. From the 
general air-chamber h it descended to the 
separate apartments. A hot-water pipe c 
gave it a moderate warmth; double glass 
windows gave additional wannth. A viti- 
ated air-chamber e regulated by valves 
\t \A received the air from the rooms. The air 

I A i * in the basement was prevented from pass- 

i I ■ 1 ing into the wards above by the flue e^ 
the air from it with that from the chamber 
the roof, passing to the descending 




Sfcsfe^:^' 
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e in the root, passmg 
shaft /*» from whicli it passed ultimately into the discharging shaft g. 
When this new plan came into operation, much opposition 
was experienced from the female attendants, and great difficulty 
in preventing them from closing the different valves for admitting 
fresh> and emitting foul air. In November, 1842, during a moist 
and unusually warm state of the atmosphere for tliat season of 
the year, I found, on visiting the hospital one evening, that the 
air of one ward which had its full lumiber of patients, all of whom 
had been recently delivered, was exceedingly close and oppressive^ 
and the thermometer at Tb""^ and it was stated to have been even 
so high as 78^ the air had a decidedly sour smell, and was evi- 
dently much loaded with effluvia. This improper state of things 
had been produced by closing the valves and cutting off the ventila- 
tion, in defiance of my strict orders to the contrary. I strongly 
reroonstratedj declaring that puerperal fever would appear within 
24 hours. In 18 hours' time I was called to see a woman with 
symptoms of the disease in that ward; she died« and several 
other women in the same ward were also attacked, but if I 
recollect rightly, recovered. The hospital continued in an 
unhealthy state until the following spring, when on finding 
(February, 1843) that water rose at times in the bottom of the 
shaft, where the fire is placed for producing the current of 
air. Dr. Reid carefully analyzed some of it, and declared his 
conviction that it must have proceeded from some obstructed 
drain in the neighbourliood. The entire drainage of the building 
was thoroughly examined, and it was then ascertained the main- 
drain was entirely blocked up by two logs of wood. The whole 
basement was flooded with every description of decomposing 
impurities^ and it was impossible to tell how long this state of 
matters liad existed. The whole ground must have been saturated 
with impurities to an extreme extent. In July, two of my own 
pupils became house-surgeons to the establishment ; gentlemen in 
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igUy,if.D. whom I placed the fullest confidence^ and who carried out mv I 
orders respecting the ventilation of the wards in spite of mu^ I 
opposition and personal annoyance. From that moment wefaaiB 
not had a case of puerperal fever; patients have been admitted 
broken down by poverty and misery ; severe and dangerous labours 
have occurred among them^ and there has been every possibk | 
variety of weather, but up to the present time since July, thern j 
has not occiu'red the slightest trace of puerperal fever. ! 

Might not the improved healthiness of the patients have arisen 
from the drainage bemg put into thorough order and repair?——, j 
Under the circumstance m which the drains were found, there can 
be no doubt but that their being again rendered effective murt 
have been beneficial to the hospital. The air of the wards wag 
always close, oppressive, and bedroonay, which I can only 
attribute to want of proper ventilation. On the other hand, as 
soon as Dr. Reid's plan of ventilation was permitted to have a fair 
trial, the air in the wards became not merely free from effluvia, 
but has now a i-emarkably clean, clear, refreshing feel, which I 
can only compare to the sensation produced on entering an empty 
room which has been recently whitewashed. 

What is the nature of puerperal fever ? It is of the same 

class of diseases as the plague, yellow fever, and the putrid marsh 
intermitteuts of tropical climates, &c. ; diseases which essentially 
depend on a vitiated state of the blood arising from the introduction 
of some (usually animal) jpoison into the circulating current. 

Is it communicable in the same way as the diseases to which 

you have alluded? It is. It may in the first instance be 

generated under the ordinary circumstances, which are known to 
favour the production of typhoid fevers ; it may be propagated by 
contact, and it may become infectious from the air being charged 
with effluvia emanating; from the patient or her discharges. Oh 
this latter point I would, with permission, quote a passage from a 
work of my own on these subjects : — 

" The lungs afford a ready and ample means by which effluvia may be 
conveyed into the circulating current, and enables us to account fbr the 
fkct adduced by Dr. Stevens, that in situations favourable to the produc- 
tion of fevers, the blood is frequently found in a very unhealthy state, even 
befbre the outbreak of the disease itself." 

In your practice as a physician, have you had occasion to notice 
in private houses defects such as you experienced and struggled 

witn at the hospital ? 1 have every reason to believe that in a 

large majority of cases the ventilation of private houses is very 
inferior to that of our large hospitals, more particularly as regards 
the effluvia from drains, «c. The arrangements also for venti- 
lating the sleeping-rooms, esnecially the servants' bed-rooms, are 
very defective ; the peculiar close, disagreeable smell of these latter 
chambers must be familiar to all. 
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These defects^ then, are not confined to the houses of the poor, ^.w^^, u 

nt exist also in those of the wealthy ? They do ; and in 

Aoses which have been built many years, to a great extent. 

Can you give some instances ? 1 may mention one family, 

be members of which were constantly exposed to the effluvia and 
tench arising from bad drains ; they never had a cook remain 
rith them long without suffering severely in health ; as the state 
f the drains ^came worse, they all suffered, and at my urgent 
dfice removed to a healthy suburb of London with the most 
narked effects in the improvement of health. These defects, as 
Bgard effluvia and stench arising from defective drainage, exist 
no among houses comparatively or quite new ; for instance, in 
be Marylebone district, and even among some of the recently 
idk houses of Hyde Park. In the former locality I am at this 
Boment attending a lady in her confinement, whom I have with 
nne difficulty rescued from an attack of puerperal fever, which 
breatened to assume the malignant form. On beincr summoned 
} her. when in labour, I was struck by the offensive drain effluvia, 
rhich not only pervaded the lower parts of the house, but rose 
erceptibly from the area as I stood at the hall door, and I cannot 
help attributing this attack coming on, under all the favourable 
ircumstances of wealth and station, to the deleterious influence to 
phich I have just alluded. 

Does your experience as a phvsician enable you to vouch for 
le integrity of the sense of smell as a warning against injuries to 
be public health?— I consider that it b frequently me most 
seful sense in detecting atmospheric impurities. On many occa- 
ionS| especially in midwifery practice, tne sense of smell during 
le short interval in passing from the door to the patient's bedside 
ives me more accurate information with regard to the circum- 
Wces under which the patient is placed on many very important 
ointa than I can gain by other means during the rest of my visit. 
L crafty nurse may hide much from the eye, but she can conceal 
othing from the nose of a medical man who is at all experienced 
I these matters. In coming home at night, or in the early 
loming, through those streets which consist chiefly of shops, and 
here some of the inmates frequently sleep in the basement story, 
it has been warm weather, and the window beneath the area 
retmg was left open, the dense effluvia of a close and heated bed- 
>oin is not merely perceptible, but very offensive. On many 
xaaons we may detect by our sense of smell the vicinity of a 
mer grating, by the effluvia which is exhaling into the street, 
Ithough it may be 20 or 30 yards distant, and which I consider to 
B a fltroDg argument in favour of all these openings into the 
\ beiog properly fitted with a trap. 
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Oti the Physical Causes of the High Rate of Mortality in Liver* 
pool By W. H. Duncan, M.D., Physician to tfie Liverpool 
Infirmary t and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in the School 
of Medicine, Boyal Institution. 

It has long been known that where a number of individuals are 
gathered together within a narrow compass^ as in towns, the mor- 
tality among them considerably exceeds that occurring among an 
equal amount of population scattered over an extended surface, as 
in country districts. But it is only within the last few years, since 
the Registration Act for England and Wales came into operation, 
that we have been enabled to give precision to this knowledge by 
an appeal to facts upon a large scale, and of undoubted autliority, 
by means of which we have ascertained the exact amotmt of the 
difference, and may point, with confidence, to the causes in which 
it has its origin. In the Appendix to the Third Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General, a statement is given of the relative mortality 
of a town and country population, amounting, in each case, to up- 
wards of three milhons and a half, and combining the results of 
the observations of two years, 1838-39; — 

Tabls 1. 



Area in 
Square MUm. 



^Country Diitricti 
Town Districta . 

Hngland and Wales 



17,254 
747 

57,805 



Batimated Popu- 

laiioD, January 

1.1899. 



3,559,323 
3,769,002 



Deathi BegU- 

tetrd fo Two 

Years. 



Inbabitaats 
to One 



129,628 
197,474 



flqna 
Mil« 



206 
5,045 

265 



AddimI 
MflcteMty. 



1 in 

54*91 
38-16 

46*00 



Another evidence of the greater unhealthiness of towns is afforded 
by the comparative longevity of the inhabitants of the different dis- 
tricts, as shown by the following table, in which the proportion of 
deaths, out of every 1000, which occurred at the age of 70 and 
upwards, in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Cornwall, Somer- 
setshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Northum- 
berland (except the mining part), and Lancashire (North of More- 



* The country distriett included in thia statement ccmpriM the counties of Corn- 
wall, DeTonthire, Dorietthire, Essex, Gloucettrr (except Bristol and Clifton), 
Hereford, Norfolk (except Norwich), Somersetshire, Suffolk, Susnex, Westtnort-land, 
and Wiltshire* The town diatncti include the Metropolii, Bath, Birmingham and 
Aftoo, Bristol and Clifton, Cambridge, Cailisle, Derby. Dudley, Exeter, JLerda, 
Leicester, Liverpool and West Derby, Manchester and Salford, Maidstone, New- 
cattle-upon-lVne, Northampton, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-upon-Trent, Sunder- 
Uad, and Wolf erhampton. 
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eambe Bay), is contrasted with the proportion occurring at the urwpoo 
same ages in the metropolis, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Dt,lo!i^ 
and Liverpool. 

Tablb 2. 



Country 
Towns • 



England and Wales 



ToUl Deaths. 
1839^0. 



52,204 
71,544 



Dvaths at 70 
and npirardt. 



10,538 
6,467 



D«athi at 70. 
ftc. to tvexf 
1000 Deathi. 



202 
90 

141 



To this it may he added, that the average age at death in two 
counties (Rudand and Wilts), was 36j^ years ; and in four towns 
(Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Bolton), 19 years. 

More than one cause may be assigned for this marked difference 
in the mortaUty of town and country districts ; but the one great 
cause, which in its operation seems to absorb all others, is the 
FJtiation of the atmosphere of towia ; to effect which a number of 
s|encies are constantly at work, by the mere action of the lungs 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool, for instance, a stratum of air sum- 
dent to cover the entire surface of the town, to the depth of three 
feet, is daily rendered unfit for the purposes of respiration. If to 
this we add the dianges caused by the products of combustion 
from forges, furnaces, and other fires, mingling with the atmo- 
sphere (to say nothing of the enormous quantity of gas, oiX and 
candles nightly consumed in large towns), and by the escape of 
eaaeous effluvia from manufactories of different kinds, we shall 
have enumerated the principal sources of the unavoidable vitiation 
of the air of towns. 

But it must be remembered that wherever large masses of the 
community are congregated together, there is a proportionally 
large amount of vegetable and animal refuse produced, which, in 
the process of decay, gives out various gases prejudicial to hesJth, 
and whose efJTects will be proportioned to the more or less imme- 
diate removal of the matter, or to the attention given to its being 
so disposed of as to prevent the escape of the gases into the genersu 
atmosphere. Further^ it has been observed that where a poor 
population is densely crowded, a kind of poisonous matter, of a 
bighly contagious character, is generated in the system, affecting 
with typhus and other fevers not only those in whom it first origi- 
nates, but spreading with rapidity amid such a population, from 
individual to individual, from house to house, and from street to 
street Coidd the atmosphere, in such localities, be renewed from 
time to time, the evil would be diminished ; but from the high 
falue of land in the larger towns which are the seats of industry, 
from the desire on the part of builders and landlords to secure the 
most profitable investment for their money, and from the total 
ignorance or neglect of hygienic principles^ Uie dwellings of the 
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'viTooi. poor have been constructed with the most notorious ioattention to 
the means necessary to secure an efficient ventilation^ either in the 
houses themselves^ or in the courts and streets inhabited by the 
working classes. It is not my intention to enter at any length on the 
consideration of the share which poverty has in augmenting the 
mortality of towns in general, or of Liverpool in particular ; but as 
conclusions drawn from comparative statements of mortality in 
classes of the population differing very widely in their command 
of the necessaries of life, would be obviously liable to suspicion^ I 
may state that there is less difference in this respect between the 
town and rural population of this country than might, a priori, be 
supposed. Mr. Farr, in his first letter to the Registrar-General, 
says, (p. 78) : " The occupations in cities are not more laborioos 
than agriculture, and the great mass of the town population have 
constant exercise and employment ; their wages are higher, their 
dwellings as good, their clothing as warm, and their food certainly 
as substantial as that of the agricultural labourer. The Poor 
Law Inquiry, and successive rarUamentary Committees, have 
shown that the families of agricultural labourers subsist upon a 
minimum of animal food, and an inadequate supply of bread and 
potatoes. The source of the higher mortality in cities is^ therefore , 
in the insalubrity of the atmospnere. un tne otner nana, it 
appears from a reiiu-n quoted by Mr. Chadwick, " obtained in 
1836, and presented to the Manchester Statistical Society, of the 
cattle passing the toll gates and the meat sold in the markets, that 
the consumption exclusively amongst this population (the factory 
classes) could not be less than 105 lbs. each person annually t 
man, woman, and child^ or 450 lbs. yearly per family, of butdieris* 
meat alone, exclusively of bacon, pork, fish, and poultry."* Be thfe 
as it may, it appears from statistical documents presented to Par- 
liament, that the proportion of paupers to the entire population 
is considerably greater in the ag^ricultural than in the manu- 
facturing counties; the 15 principal agricultural counties having I 
pauper in every 8 of the inhabitants, while in the 12 principal 
manufacturing counties the proportion is only 1 in 13. In Lanca- 
shire it is 1 in 11. f 

But although it has been generally believed that large towns are 
more unhealthy than the open country, there has been, until very 
lately, a prevalent impression among not onlv the professional but 
the non-professional part of our own community, that, as compared 
with other large towns, Liverpool occuped a favourable place in the 
scale of mortality. The fact, however, is, that judging from the 
annual proportion of deaths to the population, Liverpool is the most 

* Rtport cm the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population of Grtat 
BiHain, p. 182. 

f 8ee Appendix E. to Bi|^th Annual Beport of the Poor Law CommifiioiiMa'; 
and tables complied ftom it, in Mvmmg Cknmick of 6th Norembeii 1842. 
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ttflbealtb^ tovm in England. The following table gives a view of 
th0 relahve mortality of seven of the principal towns, calculated 
Oft the average of the thiee years 1838-39-40 :— 

Tabls 3. 



Dr.IHiaei 



TOWM. 



Mefropolit • . , 
Birmiiiffhmin • • , 
Lewli .... 
ShiffieU • . . 
Bristol • . • , 
Mftndictter (Union) 
liwrpool (Parith) 



PopoUtion. 1841. 



1,870.727 
138,817 
168,667 
85,293 
64,298 
192,408 
223,054 



DMtbi. 



1 in 37-38 

„ 36-79 

„ 36-73 

„ 32-92 

„ 32-38 

„ 2^64* 

^ 28-75* 



^.#x cA^^^yy 



8..; 



He proportion of deaths occurring at the age of 70 and 
upwardsy in the different towns, shows nearly the same result; 
bat it is to be remembered that no absolufe inference as to the 
bealdiftilness of these places can be drawn from this, unless the 
proportioDate numbers living at the age of 70 and upwards were 
exactly the same in each town. Until the results of the late census 
are laid before the public^ we can have no means of correctly 
aseertaining the proportions living at different ages. 

Tablb 4.t 



Tovas. 


Total Deaths. 


Deaths at 70. 
and upwaidi. 


Nomber of Deaths to wry 
1000 Deaths. 




Above 70. 


Below 6. 


KiftN|l0lii .... 

Biwringham . • • • 

JLmaTT 

Mucknter .... 
UmpMl 

(FuliAmentacy). ) 


93,030 
7,456 
8,701 

16,546 

18,084 


10,358 
654 
688 
990 

970 


Ill 
88 
79 
60 

54 


408 
482 
480 
510 

528 



It is important^ also, to bear in mind, that statements of the 
proportionate mortality of different towns or districts do not of 
themselves afford evidence, which can be absolutely relieil on as to 
the comparative healthfulness of those localities; for it is quite 
possible that the proportionate mortality of two districts may be 
the same> and yet the chances of life (or the average duration of 
lite) may be considerably less in the one than the other, from the 
bd of a lander proportion of the deaths occurring at an early 
agBi The fofiowing table,^ however, showing the average age at 

* Hie rate of mortality in Liverpool and Manchester is deduced from the arerage 
oTtkifiMyeare, 1838-42. 

t iW eoovenience' take I have added to this table a colamn exhibitinf^ the pro-> 
poriiBUte numbers of deaths below the age of five. These facts will be sttose* 
^snttf istesed t*. 

Xm Ssbstovy Report, p. 176, Note. 
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Limpodi. which the deaths occurred duriug one year> in five of the principal 
k. Diaauu towns, confirms the ftict of the extreme unhealthfulness of Li?eN 
pool, already inferred from the table of proportionate mortality. 

Tabls 5. 

Avenge Age 

Metropolif, t. «., Keniington, Strand, Whitechapel, mnd *^ ^^^^^ 

Betnnal-green Unions S6| yean. 

Leeds 21 ,, 

Manchester • • . • . 20 „ 

Bolton 19 » 

Liverpool 17 i* 

The causes of this unfavourable position of Liverpool, both ab- 
solutely and relatively, will be found to be the same as those 
already indicated as the sources of the higher mortality of towns 

Senerally, and which appear in Liverpool to reach their maximum 
egree of intensity. 

The population of the parish of Liverpool, by the census of 
1841, amounted to 223,054: of whom about 160,000 may be 
estimated to belong to the working classes ; and of these it is well 
known that a large proportion inhabit courts and cellars, the re- 
mainder living in houses or rooms to the front of the street. The 
COURTS, in which so many of the inhabitants of Liverpool reside, 
consists usually of two rows of houses placed opposite to each 
other, with an intervening space of from 9 to 15 feet, and having 
two to six or eight houses in each row. The court communicates 
with the street by a passage or archway about three feet wide, — 
in the older courts, built up overhead ; and, the farther end being 
also in many instances closed by a high wall or by the back or side 
of an adjoining building, the court forms in fact a cul-de-sac with 
a narrow opening. Such an arrangement almost bids defiance to 
the entrance of air, and renders its free circulation through the 
court a matter of impossibility. When other circumstances, to be 
afterwards mentioned, are taken into account, such as the dense 
population and abominably filthy state of many of the courts, it is 
easy to understand in what way the construction of these dwellings 
may contribute to swell the mortality of Liverpool. The houses 
themselves are three stories high, contain three rooms of about 10 
or 11 feet square, and being built back to back with tlie houses of 
adjoining courts, there is of course no thorough draught. An 
enumeration of the court and cellar population of the borough was 
made two years ago, under the authority of the Town-Council, 
when it appeared that there were, in the parish of Liverpool , — 

Coarta. Hootes. Inhabitanti. 

1982 containing 10,692 and 55,534. 

That is to say, more than one-fourth of the whole parochial popu«- 
lation, or more than one-thirdof the working classes, were residents- 
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k aomts. Wink regard to the character of theae courts, it appears Uwpod. 
from the Report of the Corporation surveyors, that — 2k. i 

629, or navAy OBMbird, were eloMd at both eadi ; 

675, or loM than ono-half, vere opon at one end ; and only 

478^ or len than ono*fourth, opon at both ends. 

The CELLARS are 10 or 12 feet square; generally flagged^ — 
but frequently having only the bare e^th for a floor, — and some- 
times less than six feet in height There is frequendy no window, so 
that light and air can gain access to the cellar only by the door, the 
top of which is often not higher than the level of the street. In such 
eeilars, veotilation is out of the question. They are of course dark ; 
tnd from the defective drainage, they are also very generally damp. 
Hieie is sometimes a back-cellar, used as a sleeping apartment, 
having no direct communication with the external atmosphere, and 
dniving its scanty supply of light and air solely from the front 
apartment 

Tlie enumeration already alluded to showed that there were, in 
the twelve wards forming the parish of Liverpool, — 

lahaUted OdUn. InhabiUuU. 

6,294 coDtaioing 20,168, 

«xdu8ive of the inhabited cellars in courts (of which there wece 
621, containing probably 2000 inhabitants). From pretty exten- 
nre data which I have m my possession, I should be inclined to 
thmk these numbers, both of the court and cellar population, to be 
«nd«' the mark ; but as they profess to be from actual enumeration, 
I am of course bound to take them as I find them.* Of the entire 
immber of cellars, 1617 have the back apartment 1 have mentioned ; 
while of 5297 whose measurements are given, 1771, or one-third, 
are from five to six feet deep, — ^2324 are from four to five feet, * 
and 1202 from three to four feet below tlie level of the street : 5273, 
or more than five-sixths, have no windows to the front ; and 2429, 
or about 44 per cent., are reported as being either damp or wet. 

The BtFeets inhabited chiefly by the working classes are on an 
aTerage i)erhaps about eight yards in width ; they seldom exceed 
ten, and are sometimes not more than five yards across. Each 
house is usually occupied by two or more families, exclusive of the 
cellar; and most of the densely peopled lodging-houses are situated in 
the streets. As a general rule, the houses have no thorough draughty 
being frequently built up against the houses in the courts behind. 

Sera being the vicious construction of the dwellings themselves 
in point of ventilation, let us next see what means their numerous 
inhabitants possess to dispose of the large amount of refuse or- 
ganie matter necessarily elimuiated, in such a way as to prevent its 
contaminating the atmosphere. In other words, is the supply of 
privies and ash-pits, and the state of the drainage and sewerage, 
adeouate to the wants of a population whose solid excretions alone 
(exdinve of all other refuse matter) must amount to between two 

* Piouitiy, easuMllodgeTM have been omittad in tha eiiumaTi»\AO&« 
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fJimytHL and three hundred thousand pounds weekly, or nearly six thousand 

ik.DuMMu tons annually. 

With regard to the first branch of this inquiry, it may be stated 
at once that the whole of the cellar population of the parish (up- 
wards of 20^000) are absolutely without any place of deposit kh 
their refuse matter. Of the front houses inhabited by the working 
classes, a large proportion are in a similar predicament. I an 
unable, on this subject, to give statistical data applying to the eo- 
tire parish, but from an investigation made by the Watch and 
Scavengers' Committee, two or 5iree years ago, I am enabled U 
state that in 26 streets of the description referred to, situated 
between Scotland-road and Vauxhall-road, and containing about 
1200 front houses, not less than 804, or two-thirds, were withoul 
either yard, privy, or ash-pit. Although the courts are bettei 
supplied in tins respect, it may be doubted whether, on the whole 
their inhabitants derive any aavantage from the circumstance. Ii 
-each of the larger courts there are usually two privies, with an ash- 
pit between them, situated within three or four feet of the doon 
and windows of the houses at the upper end^ and which are thf 
common property of all the houses in the court. These office 
are often in such an abominably filthy and ruinous condition as U 
make it a matter of wonder, how they can possibly be used ; Oh 
ash-pits are entirely uncovered, and the door of the privy is soni» 
times absent, having been broken, or become dilapidated from age 
In many instances the inhabitants of the front houses and cellan 
make use of the conveniences in the courts, so that the ash-pitf 
generally become full to overflowing, long before the nightmec 
imake their appearance to empty them. The consequence is thai 
tthe filth, which would otherwise find its way into these receptacles 
as deposited in the corners of the court, in the entries or bad 
passages adjoining it, or in the street itself. The street inhabitant 
who have no offices of their own, and who do not or cannot maki 
use of the courts, are driven to deposit in like manner their refusi 
in the streets or entries ; so that, in addition to the privies and ash 
pks themselves, a large surface of the ground within and abou 
raese ill-ventilated courts and dwellings is constantly polluting tb 
atnosphere with its noxious effluvia. 

Where there are means of carrying off even the fluid portion o 
tins duparfluity of filth, the mischief would be lessen^, as tb 
uoxiouB ii^edients would less readily mingle with the air ; but m 
such tadXity .exists, for I do not know of a single court in Liverpoo 
which eommmiicates with the street or sewer by a covered drain 
ITie fluid contents, therefore, of tlie overcharged ash-pits too fire 
quently find their way through the mouldering walls which confin 
them, and sp*ead a layer of abomination over the entire surface q 
the court. In some instances it even oozes through into the neigk 
bouring cellars, filling them with its pestilential vapours, uij^ 
rendering it necessary to dig wells to receive it, in order to prerail 
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tie iahabitants being inundated. One of these wellfl, four feet deep« iJv< 
lied with this stinking fluids was found in one cellar under the bed Dr. 1 
here the family slept. I may mention also an instance of a cellar 
elongin^ to a cowkeeper not inhabited^ but used as a dairy — 
iiere milk was kept — and which, from the absence of drains and 
ivrers, was filled with the poisonous fluid in question, and the air 
r the apartment rendered unfit to breathe. 

But^ even supposing the courts to be properly supplied with 
laina^ these wotud at present be comparatively useless, from the 
baence of sewers in the front streets with which they could commu- 
ieate ; for it would of course be out of the question to allow them 
) discharge their contents into the open^ sjt];:^et.:^J^'itl2m.the last 
velve years much has been done to improve the sewerage of the 
arish, more than 100,000/. havuig been expended under a local 
Let in the formation of sewers ; but these have been principally 
lain sewers in the leading streets, and a very small proportion of 
le bye-streets inhabited by the working classes have as yet par- 
iripated iu the benefit of the Act. I know not whether it is the 
itantion of the Commissioners to extend their patronage to these 
beets, nor indeed whether they have the power to do so ; although, 
nmi the fact of some of them being sewered, I infer that the legal 
oirer, at all events, is not wanting to sewer the whole. It can be 
10 matter of doubt that the power ought to exist somewhere, and 
bat it should be exercised as speedily as possible. It is far from 

Lwish to cast any reflections on me Commissioners of Sewers, 
J I am sure, have endeavoured to carry out the pro\isions of the 
^ct in the way which they deemed most beneficial to the town. In 
ny entire ignorance of their powers, their means, and their plans, it 
rould not become me to express any doubt as to the wisclom of 
ihat has been already executed under their direction. No doubt 
nam sewers must be laid down before branches can be formed ; 
ind it can only be looked on as unfortunate that in the poor streets 
fludi are as yet nearly destitute of sewers, the necessity for them is 
nuch more urgent than in the wider streets where the main sewers 
ave been almost exclusively laid down. 

With the assistance of the map publislied not lon^ ago by the 
[Jommiflsioners of Sewers, I have made a rough estimate of the 
ength of the sewers formed under their direction in the inhabited 
itieets of Liveipool. The number of inhabited streets in the parish 
[eitiroate at 566, measuring 101,290 yards, or about 57i miles; 
if whidi 235, measuring 25X miles, are either wholly or partially 
mreied. But these 25^ miles are very unequally divided among 
dbe diflerent classes of the inhabitants; for while of 243 streets, 
measuring about 20 miles, inhabited chiefly by the working popu- 
kdoD, <my 56, measuring about four miles, are sewered, tne pro- 
portion of sewerage in the streets chiefly occupied by other classes 
/sDcieQr, is 179 streets, measuring about 21* miles, out of 323, 
Mwiring 37i miles. 

TOL. I. VL 
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«0 
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66 
179 
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I The next defnent of mortal ity (and I believe one of the moi 
important) to whidi I have to direct attention, is the unumai 
density of the pgpiilaiion of Liverpool. It was, of course, to fa 
expected fliaOieTvuBannng out of the oouoentration of the pop» 
lation wouldf cateris paribus, be aggravated in proportion to tlij 
degree of concentration ; and that this is the case with regard ij 
Liverpool I shall presently endeavour to show, in so far as tbs difi 
culty of elimiuating the efiect of a single cause out of die combinct 
effects of several will permit me to do so. The aggregate deosit 
of the population of England and Wales is in the ratio of ^! 
inhabitants to a square mile. The towns of course present t 
much higher ratio ; the average density of population in the 2, 
principal towns included in the first table bang 5045 inhaUtaal 
to a square mile— in some cases being considerably above, and i 
other instances below, this standard. Hie following table, givii^ 
the ratio of density in five of our most populous towns, riiows tks 
Liverpool, in this respect also, enjoys its unial bad pre-eminence ^-< 

TabUi 7. 



TovM. 



Leeds 

Metropolis • • • . 
BunninghMS * • • • « 
Manchester (Township) • 
Liverpool (Puisb) ^ • 



iBhaUteitft to Squuw MO*. 



ToUl^na. BoOdedAiea. 



20,893 
27|4S3 
33,6^0 
83,224 
100,899 



87,898 

60,000 r 

40,000 r 

100,000 ^ 

138,S24 



I am not in possession of information enabling me to fill up tli 
second column of this table accurately, in so far as relates toliOl 
don, Birmingham, and Manchester ; but with regard to the tw 
latter, it is not probable that they contain within their boundarii 
any considerable extent of unbuilded area ; and if we assign 40,00 
inhabitants to Birmingham and 100,000 to Manchester for eac 
square mile of builded area, we can hardly have underrated di 
density of dieir population. Tlie metropolis, including as it doi 
an extensive range of outskirt, must have a larger allowance mad 
for the open area within its limiu, so that the population on il 
builded area would probably not be less than 50,000 per square mk 
Should this estimate approximate to the truths the towns 
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in reference to the denttty of population on their builded 
nearly in the order of their relative mortality (see Table 8» 
}, vii., Birmingham, 40 ; Lcmdon, 50 ; Leed», 87 ; Manobee- 
0; Liverpool, 138. Particular portions of all diese towns 
iich more densely peopled than the average here ffiven; but 
be doubted whether any English town could aflbru examples 
reater conoentratbn of the inhabitants than exists in one or 
^lities in Liverpool. In a paper published about three years 
a periodical journal, it is stated that ^' in some of the most 
ted parts of Liverpool the rate is so high as 83,262 per 
mile;** and Mr. Farr, in noticing the extraordinary densi^ 
ilation in a small portion of London (East and West London 
i), where there are nearly 243,000 inhabitants to a geo* 
»! square mile, states that this is ^' the greatest density 
d in the heart of English cities.*' I shall, however, mention, 
bye, a district of Liverpool containing about 12>000 inhabit* 
owded together on^ surface of 1 05,000 square yards, which 
ratio of 460,000nnhabitants to the geographical square 
and if we confine the calculation to a smaller portion of this 
, but still comprising a population of nearly 8000 (on 49«O0O 
yards), we shallfipd the inhabitants packed together in the 
tion of 457,963^0 the geographical square mile, being 
2{ times the maximum density of London, as stated by 
irr. The most densely populated ward of Leeds, the only 
own with regard to which I possess the means of comparison 
laximum density, gives a rate of only 193,500 inhabitants 
)graphical square mile on its builded area. 
ti regard to individual dwellings, it is in the ^* lodgin|f* 
'* — usually situated in the front streets, but sometimes m 
arts — that the overcrowding of inmates is carried to the 
t pitch. The worst description of houses of this kind are 
^ Irishmen, and they are resorted to by the migratory Irish, 
others, who may, perhaps, not remain more than a night 
in the town, as well as by vagrants and vagabonds of all 
ftions. In every room of such nouses, with the exception of 
ehen or cooking-room, the floor is usually covered with bedr 
each of which receives, at night, as many human beings as 
crowded into it ; and this, too, often without distinction of 
regard to decency. But there are cellars, usually the double 
1 have described, which are used for the same purpose ; and 
le overcrowding is carried still further, if that te possible, 
certainly even more prejudicial to the health of the inmates, 
le still more defective ventilation of these dark and miserable 
At night the floor of these cellars— often the bare earth — 
^ with straw, and there the lodgers — all who can afford to 
>enny for the accommodation — arrange themsdves as best 
tay, until scarcely a single available inch of space is Itft 
pied. In this way as many as 30 human beings or more 
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UfttfotL are sometimes packed together underground, each inhaling tfa 
poison which his neighbour generates, and presenting a picture i 
minature of the Black Hole of Calcuttay Each individual, in th 
course of the night, vitiates about 300' cubic feet of atmospheri 
air, renderin^r it quite unfit for the purposes of respiration ; and i 
we suppose 30 pair of lungs engaged in this process, we shall hai 
9000 cubic feet of air rendered noxious during the period of sleej 
But the cubic contents of the cellars in question do not, on tli 
most liberal computation, exceed above 2100 feet; which is tb 
same thing as to say that 30 individuals are furnished with a suppi 
of air sufficient for the wants of only seven. The Inspectors < 
Prisons in England recommend " not less than 1000 cubic feet 
for every prisoner '* as being essential to health and ventilatiou ; 
and yet here we have free agents voluntarily immuring themselvj 
within a space which limits them to a supply of 70 feet, or le 
than one-fourth of the minimum necessary for the purposes < 
healthy respiration. I speak, of course, with reference to the in 
perfect natural ventilation of the cellars, aided, as this source 
mischief is, by the pains taken to exclude even a breath of air fro: 
without. I have described an extreme case, but it is one whi( 
every medical man who has practised extensively among the po 
must have had an opportunity of witnessing ; and I believe it ms 
be said, without fear of contradiction, that there is scarcely 
"lodging" house or cellar in the town whose inmates are not, as 
general rule, too numerous for the breathing space afforded thei 
The natural consequences follow : — Fever breaks out from time 
time, and spreads with rapidity among the inhabitants. Nor 
this the worst ; for, from the migrant character of their populaiic 
these dens become foci which radiate infection not only througfao 
the town, but to other towns, and to distant parts of the countr 
But the evil of overcrowding is not confined to the lodging-houw 
The houses^ both in streets and courts, are very generally sub^L 
/^each room being sometimes occuped by one or more families; 
/ that it is not uncommon to see an apartment 10 or 12 feet squai 
( and, perhaps still more frequently, a cellar of the same dimensioi 
I inhabited by 12 or 14 human beings, giving a rado of conde 
f sation in the case of the cellar (which is lower in the roof) ve 
nearly as high as in the case of the worst lodging-cellars ji; 
noticed. In some districts of the town, inhabited chiefly by i 
lower Irish, whole courts and streets are densely crowded. Sou 
instances of the latter will be afterwards mentioned ; at present 
shall only notice a filthy, pent-up court (in Crosbie-street), co 
taining 118 inhabitants on an area of 150 square yards, orabc 
H; square yards to each. The average breathing-room during i 
night for the entire population of the court would be little mo 
than one-half of what it ought to be, supposing the inhabitants su 
ceed^ in their attempts to prevent the admission of fresh air to i 
houses. In this court 50 cases of fever (nearly one-half of i 
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entire number of inhabitants) were attended by the disrpensary in a Li^wpwd. 
dngk year, besides a considerable number of patients with other i 



Bythe last Census the number of inhabited houses in Liverpool 

was 32,079, which gives an average of very nearly seven inhabitants 

to each house. The average of the court just mentioned (by no 

means the worst that could be adduced) is 15 inhabitants per house ; 

and there are some entire streets of small houses where the average, 

Bcliiding both front and back houses, is nearly as high. 

■ Now all the conditions which I have mentioned, viz., the vicious 

[ omstruction of the dwellings, the insufficient supply of out-offices 

P md of receptacles for refuse and excrementitious matter, the ab- 

Imce of drains, the deficient sewerage^ and the overcrowding of the 
population, tend in the same way to increase the mortality of 
iiferpool, i. e,, by contaminating the air which its inhabitants are 
I compelled to breathe. If it is considered that each individual re- 
I fiires a daily supply of upwards of 600 cubic feet of pure air to 
f nuDtain the healthy composition of his blood, there wilt be no dif- 

(ficolty in understanding why, if 600 cubic feet of tainted air be 
nppued to him instead, and that not for one day only or occa- 
donally, but constantly and habitually, the chance, or rather the 
eertainty, is, that he must die before his time. But if we are asked 
to point out more explicitly the modus operandi of these causes in 
increasing the mortality of Liverpool, we reply that they act partly / 
by inducing a speci6c disease, and partly by deteriorating the ( 
general hesuth of the inhabitants in such a way, as to render them \ 
IBore prone to the attacks of nearly all diseases, but more particu- ' 
hrly of the specific disease alluded to, and also of those organs 
I wUch feel the first brunt of the poison^ /. e,^ the organs of 
I nspiration. 
I The disease I refer to is fever, — ^the common fever of this coun- 

(toy, which may be taken as a generic term, including the varieties 
kaown as typhus, synochus, low adynamic fever, brain fever, nerv- 
r ous fever, &c., and which I shall presently show to be the diarac- 
tRiitic disease of the poor of Liverpool. With regard to one, at 
least, of the conditions noticed, i. e„ the congregation of the inha- 
Utanta within small and pent-up areas, where the means of ventila- 
fioD are denied, (and where, as I formerly observed, the atmo- 
: sphere is vitiated, not by thefr respiration only but by the poisonous 
eoianations which arise from their bodies,) there can be little doubt C 
fts to its being an efficient cause of fever, the fact being established ^ 
by the concurrent testimony of nearly every medical writer of re- 
' taite. The operation of this cause, in its highest intensity, is shown 
! m die case of the Black Hole of Calcutta, where, out of 146 human 

tbcmgs who were confined within a space of about 5000 cubic feet, 
Dof more than 23 survived the night, and tlicse '' were said to have 
bM4 afterwards attacked with a lever analogous to typhus." The 
nme ceuise, acting in a leas concentrated form, producer \.\ie vam^ 

/ 
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effects^ more slowly, it is true, but not the less surely Jn the ''black 
holes," — the crowded courts, and cellars, and lodging-hou8ei»-^ 
with which Liverpool abounds. I could give many examples ii 
proof of this were it not a matter so notoriously admitted, both in 
theory and in fact^, that it would be a needless occupation of yaur 
time to do so. One or two instances are mentioned in my Repoit 
to the Poor Law Commissioners on the sanatory oondition if 
liverpool, in which are also introduced some other particulars aai 
illustrations of the f<ubject, which I have therefore abstained froai 
repeating here. Formerly, — before attention was paid to ventili^ 
tion in me construe ion of our public buildings destined for Ihi 
reception of large numbers of inmates, — fever was never abaMt 
from our crowded gaols, and hospitHls, and barracks ; while oir 
transport ships seldom made a voyage without losing a considerable 
proportion of the troops, from the same disease. So much. was (Ifll 
the case, that the disease obtained a specific name from the drcmr 
stance. — "gaol fever," ** hospital fever," "ship fever," ''cainp 
fever," being terms constantly met with in medical writings. EfM 
where t^ie individuals who genera e the poison remain free from it 
effects, they may commutiicate the fever to others, as was the eaib 
in what is known, from that circumstance^ as the Black Aaiiiedl 
Oxford in 1577, where the Lord Chief Baron, the sheriff, andafaoiil 
800 more, (all who were present in the Court,) were infected byths 

Eisoners, and died within 40 hours ; and also in the famous QU 
ailey session of May, 1750, in which most of those preMnt ute 
occupied one side of the Court, (including the Lord Mayor, two <lf 
the judges, and one of the aldermen on the bench^) so as to reeeifi 
the emanations from the prisoners' bodies, contracted fatal typbiii; 

As illustrating the effect of overcrowding in the wards of noils' 
tals, it will be sufficient to quote the experience of the late Iff. 
Pearson, a surgeon of eminence, attached to the Lock Hospital in 
London, who "uniformly observed, when more than a certait 
number of patients were placed in any of the wards, fever becaoii 
prevalent in the establishment ; and from repeated observation tf 
this fact, he was induced to restrict the number of beds in eaeh 
ward, and never afterwards witnessed the recurrence of fever in tht 
house." 

It is still a disputed question among the medical professMN^ 
whether the malaria arising from tlie accumulation of filth bom 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, such as the contents «f 
ash-pits and cesspools, — is suiiicient in itself to generate fiwrw. 
Although there are numerous recorded instances in favour of dit! 
affirmative, and many high authorities support that side of tilt 
question, I am myself inclined to doubt whether this is an eflteieii 
cause of fever, independently of other circumstances. But thetvjl 
no difference of opinion as to the most important point in this if^' 
quiry, i.e., as to the fact of these exhsdations favouring, in mk 
highest degrse, the extension of the disease when it hat once ^ 
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^ed in a locality where they abound. It is admitted on all hands UmjaA, 
, although this condition may not suffice to originate ftver, it ijr. 
riably promotes its mpid extension, 
s to the influence of deficient reniilation, I may refer to the 

Sratire absence of fever in our prisons, and workhouses, and 
lis, since the proper principles of construction have been 
!r understood ; as well as to the iniprovenient, in this respect, 
nrtain situations in large towns, where densely-peopled localities 
t been opened up, and streets carried through them so as to 
it a fireer circulation of air. I may mention one instance of this 
in Liverpool, — St. Andrew-street, — ^through which a pretty 
street was carried, some years ago, with the effect of dinunish* 
to a considerable extent, the number of fever cases occurring 
p. Doctors Barker and Clieyne, in their History of the Pever 
iemic in Ireland, in 1817-18, state a remarkable instance of a 
I in St. Patrick Dun's Hospital, by the peculiarity of its con- 
iition — affording unusual facilities for ventilation — ^protecting the 
idants upon the sick from the effects of conta^on. When the 
tttal, " l^ agreement with Government, contained 100 patients 
Ter, the male ward (the one in question) was crowded, contain- 
14 patients, yet only one nurse was affected with fever ; itt the 
5 period, the nurses in attendance on the female {)atlents, who 
^ certainly not so much crowded together, were continually 
ig the complaint, and generally had it with severity." On this 
ect I shall merply add an example to th^ same eflect, men- 
id by Mr. Chadwick in his Report on the San&toiy Condition 
lie Labouring Classes in Great Britain. He says there is in 
, attached to one of the factories, ''an assemblage dt 
\ for their work»peot)le, called^ from its mode of concrtrUc- 
the crowd collectea in it, the Barracks. This bullditig 
lined 500 petsons ; every room contained one ftimily. The 
equences of this crowding of the apartments, which were badly 
ilated, and the filth, were, that fevei* was scarely ever absent 
I the building. There were sdnietinies as many as seven cases 
IB day, and in the last two months of 1831, there were 57 cases 
li building. All attempts to induct the inmates to ventilate 
' rooms were ineffectual, and the proprietors of the work, on the 
mnendation of Mr. Fleming, a surgeon of the district, fixed a 
He tin tube of two inches in diameter into the ceiling of each 
i, and these tubes led into one general tube, the extremity of 
h was inserted into the chimney of the factory Furnace. By 
[lerpetual draught thus produced upon the atmosphere of each 
1, me inmates were compelled, whether they would or not, to 
dw pure air. The effect was, tiiat during the ensuing eight 
% fever was scarcely known in the place. The cost of refileales 
Wisty applied in the public hospitals to the fever cases, con- 
Mf prodiioed as described in the Barraoks, was staled by Dr. 
W to have affoi^ed ft striking eofltrflst to the CMlOt l\l« YM»%lk 
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of prevention.'* (p. 107.) It is the more airy and better vent 
condition of the dwellings of the wealthier classes which ex] 
the fact^ that when fever does happen to be introduced the 
contagion, it is hardly ever known to spread ; while in the b 
ventilated houses of the poor^ it seldom stops with the individua 
attacked. In the former case, the fever-poison is at once free 
luted and speedily carried off; in the latter case, it accumi 
until the whole atmosphere of the dweUing becomes impreg 
with the noxious virus. 

The causes I have mentioned are in operation, more or Ic 
almost every town, and if it be true that they are influential i 
production or extension of fever, we should expect to find 
disease more prevalent in towns generally than in the coi 
where the eflBuvial gases are more at liberty to follow the b 
their nature, and diffuse themselves through the drcumanc 
atmosphere with velocities inversely proportioned to the square 
of their densities. And this we find to be the case. Comp 
the number of deaths from fever in two years, in the towns a 
the country districts comprised in the first table, we find there 
10,930 in the former, and only 6,615 in the latter ; the prop 
being about 168 in the towns to 100 in the country dis< 
(which include, however, a number of towns of inferior magnit 
Further, if it be true that these causes act with greater enei 
Liverpool than elsewhere, their efiect or fever ought also to app 
a greater ratio ; and this, too, we find to be the case. Previou 
the pubUcation of the Reports of the Registrar-General, I state 
belief, founded chiefly on the Records of dispensary practice, tha 
25 of the working population of Liverpool was annually affects 
fever, and that this probably afforded a higher ratio man any 
town in England. This estimate is confirmed by the following 
showing the number of deaths from fever, in the five principal to 
Englawi, during the whole period (3J years) comprised in the I 
trar-General's published Reports : — 

Tablx 8. 
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Deaths by 
Fever.* 


Toul 
Deaths. 


Per Centiige 

Proportion of 

Fever Deaths 

to others. 


Proporti 

Fever Dea 

PopuU 

Aduus 


Birmingham . . . 
Leeds (Parliamentary 

Boroueh> 
Metropolit • • • • 
Mancbeiter (three years) 
Liverpool and West 

Deiby. 
Liverpool (Parish) . . 


502 
661 

9,150 
1,121 
2,060 

l,795t 


12,224 
14,747 

189,379 
19,969 
33,022 

26,456 


4-10 
4*48 

4-83 
5-61 
6*23 

6-78 


1 in ! 



* Bxclusive of scarlet fever and the exanthemata. 

t This ^ives 513 yearly for the parish alone; and as the mortality of f« 
Liverpool is not more than 1 in 12 or 15 cases, 513 deaths will represent abov 
caace of feftr, which, moHipliedhySft^ will yield more than the estimated nuu 
tht workbg popnlAtion. 
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L' Lmrpool and West Derby include a rural population of about ^^^^J!*' 
tMXX) beyond that of the municipal borough, but notwithstanding Df. Domv 
1^ it presents a larger proportion of deatfa^ from fever than any 
^fiMirtown, not only as compared with the population but with the 
MU number of deaths from all causes. In the parish of Liverpool, 
4ke proportions are as high as 1 in 407 of the population annually, 
mk 6*78 per cent, of the total deaths^ — ^while tne proportion in the 
wan tfainly-peopled and better-ventilated suburbs is only 1 in 1037 
of the popilation^ and 4*03 per cent, of the total deaths. 
V' But the operation of these physical causes is not confined to the 
Mnration or extension of fever. When acting with a less degree of 
MkoBity, there may still be sufficient to affect the general l^lth ; 
.|di> in fact, they do deteriorate the health of those exposed to their 
Udbence, and call into action the latent germs of other diseases. It 
mwU be a waste of time to point out the way in which the general 
•iHaldi is injured by the habitual respiration of contaminated air, but 
'Jmto are one or two diseases whose existence seems specially favoured 
\hf this circumstance, and to these alone 1 shall call your attention. 
'm first I shall notice is consumption. 

: - It seems natural to expect that the organs with which the foreign 
.|aseous ingredients of the atmosphere come more immediately into 
cdntact, and whose blood-vesseU they must enter on their passage 
into the system, should feel in a distinctive manner their noxious 
iD&ience ; and this a priori expectation is strengthened by observa- 
tion both in man and animals, as well as by experiment on the 
kttar. It has been observed that where individuals breathe, 
iildiitnally, impure air, and are exposed to the other debilitating 
cauaes which must always influence, more or less, the inhabitants 
gf dark, filthy, and ill-ventilated dwellings, scrofula — and con- 
mnption, as one of its forms — is very apt to be engendered, even 
where the hereditary predisposition to the disease may be absent. 
Fh^fessor Alison, one of the highest authorities on this subject, 
remarks : — " It is hardly possible to observe separately the eflfect 
on the animal economy of deficiency of exercise and deficiency of 
firesh air, these two causes being very generallv applied together, 
and often in connexion with imperfect nourishment. But it is 
perfectly ascertained, on an extensive scale, in regard to the 
inhabitants of large and crowded cities, as compared with the rural 
population of the same chmate, — first, that tl^ir mortality is very 
much greater, especially in early life, and the probability of life 
viry much less ; and, secondly, mat of this great early mortality 
is large towns, a very large propoi-tion is caused by scrofulous 
diac!ase. And from these two facts it evidently follows, that 
defidency of fresh air and of exercise are among the most powerful 
nd'the most important, because often the most remediable, of the 
from which the scrofulous diathesis arises."* Sir James 

* Outlinei of Pathology and Practice of Medicine, p. 194. 
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Clarke who has written the best monograph on consumption in < 
language^ regards ''the respiration of a deteriorated atmosphere 
one of the most powerful causes of tuberculous cachexia," (t. 
the constitutional affection which precedes the appearance of a 
sumption). He says, ''If an infant bom in perfect health, and 
the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms, in which free Tenti 
tion and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will often sufi 
to induce tuberculous cachexia/* " There can be no doubt/* 
adds, "that the habitual respiration of the air of ilUventilated i 
gloomy alleys in large towns is a powerful means of augmenting 
hereditary disposition to scrofula, and even of inducing sud 
disposition de novo. Qiildren reared in the workhouses of t 
country, and in similar establishments abroad, almost aUlaM 
scrofulous, and this more, we believe, from the confined 
atmosphere in which they live, and the want of active i 
than from defective nourishment.'** The same distia 
physician has actually succeeded in inducing consumptiol 
bits, by confining rhem in a cold, dark, damp, close situatf 
supplying them with innutritions food. Monkeys present t 
phenomenon in this couniry, where they are often crowded* 
during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, am 
true tubercular consumption commits more extensive 
among them, than it does even among the human race 
known, also, that this malady is very prevalent among d 
which supply milk to the inhabitants of some large town! 
they are immured during part of every year in dairies v 
closed, and which, being too small for the number of anina 
contain^ soon become filled with heated, vitiated air, for 
raoval of which no proper provision is made. This is remi 
the case with the cows belonging to the milkmen of Parii. 
are Annually carried off by consumption in considerable nut 
A confirmation of the influence of this cause is afforded ^ 
exemption of the horse from consumption, although frai 
placed in the same circumstances with tne cows, but with it 
of exposure to fresh air and the enjoyment of exercise. Vt 
number of horses, however, are collected together in ill-ve* 
stables, they may become consumptive. Mr.Chadwick saysy 
discovery of this kind " was only lately made as to the eflect 
fective ventilation on the cavalry horses, in some of the Govef 
barracks in England ; and it is stated that a saving of t 
thousand pounds per annum was effected by an easy improv 
of the ventilation of the barracks near the metropolis.*' (p. 1( 

■- ■ .. .1 I .. . ri . . I t 

♦ Cyclop, of Pract. Medicine, iv. 320. 

t Rapport 4 M. le Prffet de Police, sur la PommeliSre ou Phthisie Puli 
dee Vachee Laitidree de Park et dee Envirooa ; in Annalee d'H jg^idne, xi. 441^. 
Bepeiter eay«,-^«Tbe ealy BMture which the adminietration can take to dir; 
the evili ia to direct the keepera to provide very wide and very lofty stablet ij^ 
cowi, in order that they may contain the quantity off air neceesary for the rZL 
tionofthealliaua•dltttegal0ogflpMSftf^ale.**t^4^•} 
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Before statiiiff the proportion of deaths from consumption in Li^ttyo 

rerpooi, it will be proper to »ay a few words as to the nature Dr. dihii 

the effluvia arLdng from privies, cesspools, &c. The principal 

I given out from these deposits is sulphuretted hydrogen, the 

•t deadly of the gaseous poisons, two or three cubic inches 

laing instant death when injected into a vein, or into the chest, 

beneath the skin of animals. A rabbit died in ten minutes 

n being enclosed in a bag containing sulphuretted hydrogen, 

hough its head was left free so as to allow it to breathe the pure 

Dosphere. .Nine quarts injected into the intestines of a horse, 

a eoramon clyster, killed it in a minute ; and I have heard it 

ted that it is difficult to keep horses in high condition in the im- 

diate neighbourhood of large privies, where sulphuretted hydro- 

B is abundantly given out Even when largely diluted with 

Bospheric air, it retains, in a great degree, its noxious properties. 

dog was killed by being made to breathe a mixture of 1 part of 

ii gas with 800 parts of common air; and air containing only 

1500th part of sulphuretted hydrogen proves speedily fatal to 

ttll birds. If the principal ingredient of these emanations is 

pable of exerting such destructive agency, we should expect it to 

le shown its effects occasionally on the men employed in clear- 

\ oat the places where it accumulates. Various instances of this 

id are on record, in some of which immediate death followed 

) incautious inhalation of the effluvia in a concentrated form ; 

i in others, where the gases were more diluted, the persons 

lathing them became faint, delirious, and insensible, or were 

leked with convulsions, even where they ultimately recovered. 

most remarkable examples of this kind have occurred in 
moe^ where the contents of the Fosses cPaisance are allowed to 
umulate for a long period ; but it is not a great matiy years 
» four men fell victims to the poison while engaged in clearing 
m, privy near Brompton ; and still more recently an accident of 
milar nature happened at Clapham. — ^Twenty-three children, 
mging to a boanling-school at that place, were simultaneously 
loked with violent irritation of the stomach and bowels, convul- 

1 twitohings of the muscles, and excessive prostration of strength ; 
I two of them died in about 24 hours. The symptoms were 
ribed, by the medical attendants, to the inhalation of sul« 
iretted hydrogen from the contents of a foul cesspit, which had 
n scattered over a garden adjoining the children's play- ground, 
hough these effluvia are breathed by the inhabitants of our 
rti and back streets in a state, of course, of extreme dilution, we 
not suppose that they are on that account entirely harmless. . 
UH, in a concentrated form, is so very deadly, must, in a diluted 
f9y be injurious to health. - 

tb» influence of this and of the other unfavourable conditions of 
residences of the working classes will, of course, be felt most 
dlQy and most severely by those of feeble constitutions^ where 
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TiifooL Clarke who has written the best monograph on consumption ui our 
language, regards *^ the respiration of a deteriorated atmosphere u 
one of the most powerful causes of tuberculous cachexia/' (t. $^ 
the constitutional affection i^ich precedes the appearance of coii«> 
sumption). He says, ''If an infant born in perfect health, and of 
the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms, in which free ventihu 
tion and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will often suffice 
to induce tuberculous cachexia." " There can be no doubt,'* he 
adds, '^ that the habitual respiration of the air of ilUventilated and 
gloomy alleys in large towns is a powerful means of augmenting the 
hereditary disposition to scrofula, and even of inducing sudi a 
disposition de novo. Qiildren reared in the workhouses of thii 
country, and in similar establishments abroad, almost all become 
scrofulous, and this more, we believe, from the confined impure 
atmosphere in which they live, and the want of active exercise, 
than from defective nourishment.'** The same distinguished 
physician has actually succeeded in inducing consumption in rab- 
bits, by confining rhem in a cold, dark, damp, close situation, and 
supplying them with innutritions food. Monkeys present the same 
phenomenon in this country, where they are often crowded together 
during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, and where 
true tubercular consumption commits more extensive ravages 
among them, than it does even among the human race. It is 
known, also, that this malady is very prevalent among the cowi 
which supply milk to the inhabitants of some large towns, where 
they are immured during part of every year in dairies perfectly 
closed, and which, being too small for the number of animals they 
contain^ soon become filled with heated, vitiated air, for the re- 
moval of which no proper provision is made. This is remarkablv 
the case with the cows belonging to the milkmen of Paris, which 
are Annually carried off by consumption in considerable numbers.f 
A confirmation of the influence of this cause is afforded by the 
exemption of the horse from consumption, although ft«quently 
placed in the same circumstances with tne cows, but with intervals 
of exposure to fresh air and the enjoyment of exercise. Where a 
number of horses, however, are collected together in ill- ventilated 
stables, they may become consumptive. Mr. Chadwick says, that a 
discovery of this kind " was only lately made as to the effect of de- 
fective ventilation on the cavalry horses, in some of the Government 
barracks in England ; and it is stated that a saving of several 
thousand pounds per annum was effected by an easy improvement 
of the ventilation of the barracks near the metropolis." (p. 104.) 

* Cyclop, of Pract. Medicine, iv. 320. 

t Rapport tl M. le Pf^fet de Police, sur la Pommeliere ou Phthisie PulmoDaire 
dm Vachefl Liutidree de Park et det Kn?irooe ; in Annalet d'H jg^idne, zi. 447. The 
IUp«rtor f aya,— '< Tht Mly mmaun vhieh the admimatratioB can taka to dtminttk 
the evil, ia to direct the keepera to provide very wide and very lofty stablee for their 
cowi, in order that they may contain the (quantity ot «\t xi«c«Mvn| 1^ >^« t««\fvc%« 
/iii/i0rd!r9«iiiaMlsd«riiigal0iigtpMeftltHki«r (:^41^^ 
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Before statiii^ the proportion of deaths from consumption in Li^ttyo 
Iffttrpool, it wiU be proper to say a few words as to the nature Dr. dwL 
of the effluvia arising from privies, cesspools, &c. The principal 
|it giren out from these deposits is sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
■osC deadly of the gaseous poisons, two or three cubic inches 
musing instant death when injected into a vein, or into the chest, 
•r beneath the skin of animals. A rabbit died in ten minutes 
•fter being enclosed in a bag containing sulphuretted hydrogen, 
although its head was left free so as to allow it to breathe the pure 
ttmotphere. .Nine quarts injected into the intestines of a horse, 
as a common clyster, killed it in a minute ; and I have heard it 
Itafed that it is difficult to keep horses in high condition in the im- 
nediate neighbourhood of large privies, where sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is abundantly given out Even when largely diluted with 
tfmospheric air, it retains, in a great degree, its noxious properties. 
A dog was killed by being made to breathe a mixture of 1 part of 
Ifait gas with 800 parts of common air; and air containing only 
l*1500th part of sulphuretted hydrogen proves speedily fatal to 
imali birds. If the principal ingredient of these emanations is 
capable of exerting such destructive agency, we should expect it to 
hate shown its effects occasionally on the men employed in clear** 
ing out the places wiiere it accumulates. Various instances of this 
kind are on record, in some of which immediate death followed 
the incautious inhalation of the effluvia in a concentrated form ; 
and in others, where the gases were more diluted, the persons 
breathing them became faint, delirious, and insensible, or were 
attecked with convulsions, even where they ultimately recovered. 
The most remarkable examples of this kind have occurred in 
France, where the contents of the Fusses dCaisance are allowed to 
accumulate for a long period ; but it is not a great many years 
tinoe four men fell victims to the poison while engaged in clearing 
out a privy near Brompton ; and sdll more recently an accident of 
a similar nature happened at Clapham. — ^Twenty-three children, 
bdongiug to a boanling-school at that place, were simultaneously 
attacked with violent irritation of the stomach and bowels, convul* 
■fo twitchings of the muscles, and excessive prostration of strength ; 
and two of them died in about 24 hours. The symptoms were 
ascribed, by the medical attendants, to the inhalation of suU 
phuretted hydrogen from the contents of a foul cesspit, which had 
Men scattered over a garden adjoining the children's play- ground. 
Aldiough these effluvia are breathed by the inhabitants of our 
courts and back streets in a state, of course, of extreme dilution, we 
cannot suppose that they are on that account entirely harmless. . 
What, in a concentrated form, is so very deadly, must, m a diluted 
■Iftte, be injurious to health. - 

1^ influence of this and of the other unfavourable conditions of 
ihe residences of the working classes will, of course, \)ft ^^Vx. tcl^<^ 
nmdify and most severely by f hoae of feeb\e conB\Vlu\MycA, "nV^^fc^ 
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iy«npoo»' the powers of nature are unable to wage an unequal warwitH, 
such a numerous cohort of morbific agencies. Infancy, in par-, 
ticular, will fall an easy victim. The records of foundunff^ 
hospitals, workhouses, and other public institutions abundanflj' 
show the especially injurious influence of impure air during the' 
periods of infancy and childhood. One way m which it increases 
the mortality of infants is by inducing convulsions, in consequence 
of the peculiar irritability of the nervous system at that age. In a 
paper read before the Medical Section of the British Association, 
m 1834, it was stated, on the authority of the Registrar of tha 
Lying-in-Hospital of Dublin, that in 1781, owing to the impurity 
of the air in the wards, '' every sixth child died within nine days 
after birth, of convulsive disease ; and that after means of thorough 
ventilation had been adopted, the mortality of infants in the five 
succeeding years was reduced to nearly one in twenty," Dr.. 
Andrew Combe, in his Treatise on the Management of Infancy, 
quotes an equally striking instance from Mr. Maclean's account of 
his visit to St. Kilda in 1838. " After remarking that the popula- 
tion of St. Kilda is diminishing rather than increasing, Mr, 
Maclean states that this unusual result is partly owing to the pre« 
valence of epidemics, but chiefly to the excessive mortality which 
IS at all times going on in infancy. ' Eight out of every ten 
children,' he says, ' die between the 8th and 12th days of thrir 
existence !* On perusing this statement, the reader will naturally 
be disposed to wonder what poisonous quality can infect the air or 
soil of St. Kilda, to cause such a tremendous destruction of life, 
and will infer that here, at least, there must be some powerfully 
deleterious influence at work, which hionan means cannot success- 
fully cope with. So far, however, from this being the case, Mr. 
Maclean expressly states, that ' the air of the island is good, and 
the water excellent ;' that ' there is no visible defect on the part of 
Nature;' and that, on the contrary, Mhe great, if not the only, 
cause is the filth amidst which they live, and the noxious efiAuvia 
which pervades their houses.' In proof of this, he refers to *the 
clergyman, who hves exactly as those around him do in every 
respect, except as regards the condition of his house, and who has a 
faniiily of four children, the whole of whom are well and healthy.;' 
whereas, according to the average mortality around him, at least 
three out of the four would have been dead within the first fortnight. 
When it is added, that the huts of the natives are small, low-roofed, 
and without windows, and are used, during winter, as stores for the 
collection of manure, which is carefully laid out upon the floor and 
trodden under foot till it accumulates to the depth of several feet, 
the reader will not hesitate to concur in opinion with Mr. Maclean, 
and admit that had the clerg}rman*s children been subjected to tbef 
same mismanagement as those of the other islanders, the proba« 
bility is, that not one of them would have survived." (p. 15). 
A passage to the same effect may be quoted from Mr. Chadwick s 
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rt. Spea1dii|r of workhouses^ schools, &c., he says, (p. 1 19): — 
ce the attention of medical men has been sufficiently directed 
te subject, the explanation has become complete of many 
arable cases of general ill health and mortality in such places. 
Kited at first to deficiency or bad quality of food, or to any 
t but the true one, — want of ventilation. A striking illustra- 
>f this was afforded in the case of a large school for children 
g the years 1836 and 1837, as recorded in the second volume 
e Poor Law Reports. Such general failure of health, and 
naortalitv> had occurred among the children as to attract pub- 
»tice, ancl the animadversions of many medical men and others 
risited the schools ; but by most the evil was attributed chiefly 
dty nourishment ; and it was only after the more complete ex- 
ition made by the direction of the Board, that the diet was 
I to be unusually good, but the ventilation very imperfect, 
ble changes were then made ; and now, in the same space 
5 700 children were by illness awakening extensive sympathy, 

now enjoy excellent health.** 

lave already shown the high ratio of infantile mortality in towns 
rally, and pointed out the fact that Liverpool, in this respect, 
isses all our English towns ; 53 out of every 100 children born 
:before the completionof their fifth year. — (See Table 4,p. 125.) 
Following table shows the proportionate number of deatns from 
mption, and from convulsions, in Liverpool and in the four 

largest towns in England, during the three years 1838- 
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the column of convulsions I have included the deaths from 
ing (710 out of the 3365 in Liverpool), because '' teething 
generally causes death by convulsions ; and the disease in that 
might be registered under either title ; and because the pre- 
ung cause of death in both cases is the same^ f. e., excessive 
^ility of the nervous system. The numbers in this column 
ice children, or rather infants, almost exclusively, 822 out of 
!eaths in one year from convulsions alone, in the parish of 

rool, having occurred within the first twelvemonth after birth. 
be observed that^ in this division of the table, the different 
maintain their accustomed positions; the mortality gradually 
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from 5| per cent, of the total deaths, and 1 in 645 of ^ 
n Birmingham to 1 5 per cent. oP the deaths^ and 1 ia 



iation in Birmingham to 15 per 
88 of the population in Liverpool. Among the 88,000 indift; 
duals breathing the purer air of the surrounding district of WcsC 
Derby (including, however, Toxteth Park, Edge Hill, &c.), ther 
deaths from this cause are only 1 in 334. 

In the first division of the table (consumption) the usual order 
is somewhat departed from, Birmingham giving precedence to 
London and Leeds, and ranking next to Manchester in point of 
absolute mortality from this disease, and next to Liverpool as re- 
gards relative mortality, i. e., the proportion of the total deaths 
caused by consumption. Liverpool occupies its usual position dc 
the foot of the table. In London, the mortality from consumption 
is 13i per ceut. of the total mortality, and 1 in 246 of the popula- 
tion ; in Liverpool and West Derby it is nearly 18 per cent, of the 
deaths, and 1 in 156 of the population annually. 

The seeming anomaly with regard to Birmingham, so startling 
at first sight, may be explained, m a great measure, by the nature 
of the occupations in which so large a number of the working classes 
in that town are engaged. Of these, the process of *' dry grinding,** 
especially needle-pointing, maybe mentioned as being particularly 
apt to induce consumption, from the inhalation of the metallic par- 
ticles projected into the air. The Committee of Physicians and 
Surgeons who reported on the sanatory state of Birmingham, men- 
tion also •* the dusty employments of pearl button-making and of 
the brass-foundry as producing detrimental effects on the air-pas- 
sages. The process of lackering metals they believe also to be very 
unhealthy. This proceeding is carried on in hot rooms, the atmo- 
sphere of which is extremely impure, generally by young females, 
freat numbers of whom become the victims of consumption," p. 
16, Were the comparison between Liverpool and Birmingham 
in this respect confined to females, comparatively few of whom are 
engaged in these unhealthy processes, the result would be much 
more favourable to tlie latter town ; for, if we contrast the propor- 
tionate numbers of male and female deaths respectively, from con- 
sumption, to the total male and female deaths in the two towns, we 
shall find that in Liverpool the proportion of females to males is ai 
992J to 1000, while in Birmingham it is as low as 919 to 1000. 
So, in a paper published in one of the journals, about three years 
ago, and written, I believe, by Mr. Farr, it is stated that the pro- 
portion of deaths of females from consumption was, *' for England 
and Wales, 1 in 431 ; for the Metropolis, 1 in 464 ; for Birming- 
ham, I in 404 ; for Manchester, 1 in 392 ; and for Liverpool, 1 m 
298, of the female inhabitants; giving an advantage of nearly 56 
per cent, in favour of London over Liverpool." It is probable that 
the deaths from this disease in London are somewhat diminished 
by the large proportion of the wealthier classes among its inha- 
bitants, whose means enable them to avail themselves of the chance 
of recovery afforded by removal to a milder climate* It has been 
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that oonsumptioQ is particularly prevalent among the uv 
bdiiiy population ; but this idc^ seems to be discountenanc^ by d^/ 
dn Gut ofthe lower ratio of this disease in Leeds and in Manches- 
IV than in Liverpool, where we have only one solitary mill. At all 
•vents, whatever influence the absence of this cause may exert, it is 
more than counterbalanced by the influence of other causes which 
tre unfortunately present and in active operation. 

If the conditions noticed in the former part of this paper really 
soDtribute to the high rate of mortality in Liverpool, wo ought to 
find other large towns (whose rate of mortality is lower) better 
■tutted in those respects; and there can be little doubt that such is 
the case. I shall contrast, in as far as I have the means of doing 
V, the condition of Liverpool with that of Manchester, whose mor- 
tdity is the highest (excepting Liverpool), and of Birmingham, 
ihoM mortality is the lowest, of all the large provincial towns in 
England. A perusal of the evidence taken by the Select Com- 
mittoe on the Health of Towns will satisfy any one that, in Liverpool 
lad Manchester, which are tiie most unhealthy towns in the king- 
dom, the state of the dwellings of the working classes is also worse 
than in any other toi^n in England ; but that, in this respect> as 
well as in point of mortality, Liverpool is still lower in the scale than 



In the first place, Liverpool appears to have a larger amount of 
eJlar p opulaHofLihan any other town. After a careful investiga- 
tionof the <^llar readences, both here and in Manchester, by the 
Statistical Society of the latter town, about seven years ago, they 
otimated the proportion of the working classes inhabiting cellars 
in liverpool at 20 per cent., in Manchester at Ilj per cent., and 
in Salfoixl at only 8 per cent In Birmingham, the most healthy 
of all the l&rge towns, it appears that there are no cellar re^dents 
whatever. 'Die Committee of Physicians and Surgeons who drew 
op the report on the sanatory condition of that town state : — " Our 
inquiriee nave not enabled us to discover a single example of a cellar 
used as a dwelling in Birmingham. We have requested some viri- 
lant oflBoers of police to discover if, in any part of the borough, 
cellars are used as dwellings ; and the result of their inquiries has 
confirmed our own observations on this point.** The cellars in 
Mandiester, while they are not so numerous as in Liverpool, seem 
to be at the same time less obnoxious in their constructioiu Mr. 
Riddall Wood, who examined them in both places, says, in his 
evidenoe before the Committee on the Health of Towns. — " My im- 
pression is, that they are not nearly so numerous in Manchester as in 
liverpool. Bad as they are, they are of a superior description, as 
far as light and ventilation go." (2210.) 

I have not been able to meet with any estimate of the number of 
individuals inhabiting courts in Manchester, but they appear to be 
leas numerous than in Liverpool. Mr. Riddall Wood, in answer to 
a question (2212), ''Are there many courts in Manchester?** re- 
plies, '* Not so many as in Liveipool.'* Mr. FlelchftT» «ecr«(to^ \x^ 
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•rpoo^ the Hand-loom Weaver Commissioners, states, " that sort of CQiifj 
uj^^ean. struction is less common in Manchester than in Birmincham.'^ 
(1273.) In Birmingham, a very large proportion of the labouring 
classes (not less than 49,016, according to the estimate of the phy^ 
sicians and surgeons) reside in courts^ or villoffes, as they are termedl 
by the inhabitants ; but, although the older courts are described 9$ 
being " for the most part narrow, filthv, ill ventilated, and badly 
drained," thev seem, on the whole, to be superior to the courts ol 
Liverpool. The description quoted above does not apply to the 
newer portion of Birmingham ; and with regard even to the old towq 
Mr. Wood states that, in this respect, '' as compared with othei 
places, it is much superior.** (2278.) But even were it otherwia^ 
there is another point of difference which would prevent the mal-coiii 
stmction of the courts being productive of the same amount of nufr 
chief as in Manchester or Liverpool ; t. e., the much smaller uumbev 
of inhabitants who are pent up within an equal space. Mr. WoofI 
states, in ansner to the question (2268), " The state of their dwel* 
lings (the humbler classes at Birmingham) is simposed to be a greal 
deal better than that of the poorer classes at Manchester and many 
Lancashire towns?" — "Very much better. In the first place,! 
rarely met with any dwellings at Birmingham in which more than 
one family resided ; each family had a separate dwelling, and they 
were qot let off in flats, as they are in Manchester and Liverpool to 
a very great extent.'* And the Committee of Physicians and Surgeoii 
say, "We cannot but believe that the comparative exemption of t^ 
inhabitants of this populous town from conta^ous fever may be in 
some measure owing, in addition to other causes, to the circumstanos 
of almost every family having a separate house, although a large 

Eortion of these houses are situated m courts, and are bmlt back to 
ack," p. 196. In Manchester, Mr, Wood says, '* Although a very 
large number of the working classes reside in houses with separate 
rooms in the same house, the majority reside in separate houses.** 
(2319.) This could certainly not be said of Liverpool. In point oi 
general density of population, it will be remembered that Liverpool 
considerablv exceeds all other English towns, having 100,000 inha- 
bitants to the square mile ; while Alanchester has only 83,000, and 
Birmingham not more than 33,000 to the square mile. 

During the investigation made by the Special Board of Health id 
Manchester at the time when cholera prevailed in this country, it waa 
discovered that of 6951 houses inspected, 2221 (or nearly one-third) 
were without privies, so that in this respect Manchester is probably 
little better off than Liverpool. Birmingham, however, seems to bfi 
more favourably situated, for Mr. Riddall Wood, in reply to the 
question (2287-o), " Did you take notice whether there was atten- 
tion paid to the privies or cesspools, or whether they were in a 
neriected state?" says, " My impression was favourable in resped 
to Birmingham, as compared with other places." — He makes tJu 
same remark in his evidence with regard to the drainage. *' Gene- 
rally speaking," he says, " the streets and the drainages in Birming- 
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I luB are very superior to those in Manchester and other towns in u^ 
: lineashire. (2269.) ''I made frequent inquiries of the inha- Dr. 
Hnto of the courts, and found much fewer complaints (as respects 
dmoife and sewerage) ; that maybe partly owuig to its situation ; 
I is all on inclined planes. Manchester lies on a dead level, or 
Muly 80 ; of course tne situation of Birmingham b better.*' (2279.J 
*I know there was under-ground drainage m all the leading streets 
tf the town, and there were soughs lying along the sides of tli3 
ftvets* corned over. (2280.) In like manner the Committee of 
Ayndans and Surgeons say, in their Report, ''The present 
vwers are numerous and large, and the principal streets are well 
^"--d." (P. 192.) Mr. Hodgson of Birmin^am, one of the wit- 
ezamined by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
remarks that '' there exists in the town a body of commis- 
(, possessing considerable powers with reference to the erection 
ifTbafldings, the sewerage, and so on;*' and ''that power is 
aCremely well exercised, and becoming more so every day." 
(B74-5.3 In Manchester the sewerage seems to be much on a 

Cwith that in Liverpool, for although Mr. Cobden, in reply to 
Select Committee, says, (1831), "In those parts of Manches- 
ter which are under the management of commissioners appointed 
fir die purpose, I should say the streets are as well cleansed and 
iMi^wa as any town can be." Mr. Wood gives a more quaUfied 
oobion. He says (2216), the state of cleansing and sewerage in 
Kancfaester is " decidedly bad ; to say worse than Liverpool, would 
wriiaps be going too far, but quite as bad." In a Report of the 
Olminiisaoners of Sewers which appeared some time ago in the 
<* Manchester Guardian," it was stated that the length of streets 
sewered in the township of Manchester was upwards of 22 miles, 
which ffives a ratio to the population somewhat higher than in tlie 
esse of laverpool. I have no means of knowing the proportion of 
sewered streets inhabited chieflv by the working classes in Man- 
dbester or in other towns, but I have no reason to suppose that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Birmingham, they are much better 
atoated in this respect than Liverpool. The same intelligent wit- 
nsn whom I have so often quoted, when asked (2238) '' Have you 
any doubt that the state of the poorer classes in those towns in these 
repeclB is the cause of a great deal of discontent ?" replied, '' They 
bre frequently remarked to me, when I spoke about the drains, — 
that tibe hatntations of the poor and the comforts of the poor were 
ahogerher neglected; that the parties who were commissioners, or 
iribd had the power of making alterations and drains, and improv- 
ing the streetSi and so on, had taken care of their own property and 
their own dwellings, and left the streets in which they residfed almost 
entirely without such conveniences." 

I ought to have mentioned, among the evils reouiring remedy in 
Liverpool, the inefficient system of scavenging and cleansing in the 
streets iidiabited by the poorer classes* The visits of the scavengers 
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wards will be a fractioa higher than the immben here givex 
indicate. I have no means of stating the proportions of differ 
eases which have caised death in the yarious wards, but, as a 
tute, I have given the number of patients with fever, — one 
principal diseases of the poor,^^ttended at their own houses 
officers of the North and South Dispensaries, during the fi^ 
from 1835 to 1839 indu^ve. 

Tablb 10. 
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1S3S-39. 
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WtJ*. 


GEHirli. 


C«lUTt. 


Oiurti «B(] 
Cellwf. 




VauxhiU , 


•26,146 


11,585 


3,253 


14,839 


4,346 




St. piLuri . 


19,002 


5//09 


1,981 


7,190 


1,615 




Eneh&ngfl » 


1?J69 


3,973 


2,491 


G,4G6 


2,935 




Castlftrfitrttet « 


9,691 


l,a23 


5ro 


2,3U9 


955 




St. AitaeV , 


18,8S2 


S,583 


1,963 


7,571 


1,078 




Lime^treet ^ 


13,348 


4,or9 


900 


4,979 


480 




Scotland . . 


35,613 


1U,623 


3,166 


13,79-1 


1|867 1 




St. Peter'i . 


^.fi^^Z 


1,589 , 


^99 


2,0^8 


673 




PiM-itrel3t . 


15,>G3 


1,742 ' 


2,103 


3,845 


1,108 




Great Oearge 


19,645 


4,590 


1,337 


5,927 


1,863 




Sttdnejr Street 


ia,202 


2,5fi7 


903 


3,470 


265 




ALtiTCfi>mby , 


115,899 


2,153 


982 


3,135 


2C4 






220,493 


^5,534 


20,168 


75,702 


17,469 


1 



The next table shows the per centage of the population of 
ferent districts who are resident in coiirts and cellars, with the 
tion of the entire population of each district annually attend 
fever by the dispensaries, and the annual rate of mortality ft 
causes in each of the corresponding districts, in the years 181 
1842. *^ ^ ^ 
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9.00 
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3 
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Si. Anne*!. , 
limeStraet 






26*22 


7-83 


3405 


109-30 


3 


ScotlMid • , 






dl«28 


9*32 


40*60 


77-02 


3 


Rodnay-ttiMt . 
Aberoromliy 






15*98 


6-38 


22-36 


237-18 


4 



^ SidunTe of Norihem Hoipital (80), bat iBclnding Bormigfa Gaol (ft: 
Nifl^ Aij^lite (H^)- 
f Sidanff of WorUioiiae(1643), and Infiimary, ftc (320). 
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[ Jbi stating the deaths, I have been obliged to groiqp tofi^etber several uycrpooi. 

^.i||9 waras, as the registration returns dp not show me deaths for .Dr.Dueiyi. 

A waid separately, but merely for the different registrar's dis- 

ids lOto which the parish is divided* and which, excepting in two 

ItaDDes, iiichde more than one ward. 

1% will be observed that Vauxhall Ward, where the largest pro- 

irtion — ^more than one-half — of the population reside in courts or 

tllars, is abo the ward in which fever is most prevalent, 1 in 27 of 

fiJohabitants having been annuallv attended by the dispensaries 

one; v/tile in Rodney-street and Abercromby Wards,' where this 

sent prevails the least (only 1 in 237 of the inhabitants having 

WD attended), there is also the smallest proportion of the popula- 

911 — ^between one-fourth and one-fifth — ^resident in courts and cellars. 

he tame connection will be found to subsist between the pn^rtion 

r vourt and cellar population and the prevalence of fever in the 

(Imt districts, with the exception of Scotland Ward ^ St. Anne*8 

id Lime-street Wards, where the cases of fever are considerably / 

i^am die ratio of the court and cellar population. Nearly the same 

jptarks apply to the rate of mortality in the different districts, 1 in 

B| of the innabitanbs of Vauxhall Ward dying annually, while in 

l^|diiey-8treet and Abercromby Wards the projportion is only 1 in 

1ft. Scotland Ward is again an exception, standii^ next to Rodney- 

net and Abercromby in point of mortality » whue in the amount 

f'ntaait and cdliir inbibitants it ranks next to Vauxhall. But St. 

jDBe*8 and lime-street present nearly the same ratio of mortality as 

r.-coiirt and cellar population. Although fever is not of frequent 

Wtreoce in these wards, the general mortality is as high as we 

lould enpect to find it. But it is to be remembered that the pro- 

viioD 01 court and cellar population is suggested as merely one 

lement of mortality out of several which are exerting a constant 

(fiuence ; and where so many causes are at work, each pulling, as it 

SDQ, a different way^ and tending to derange the calculation, it is 

Bl to be expected that, when we attempt to show the mfluence of a 

pgle element, the result should be so uniform as we mi^ht expect to 

■3 it were that element the only one in action. People do not die 

leidy because they inhabit places called courts or cellars, but be- 

nae their dwellings are so constructed as to prevent proper ventila- 

QiU and because they are surrounded with mth, and because they 

re crowded together in such numbers as to poison the air whi<£ 

wy breathe. Thus, although in Scotland Ward, where the ratio 

r fever and of mortality is comparatively low, a large proportion of 

!• population inhabit courts or cellars, it may happen that those 

Mats and cellars are of a superior construction, or that they are less 

Hqr, or that &eir inhabitants are less densely crowded together ; 

o|r one of which circumstances would account in some measure for 

1 —uuepiio n presented by the present table. 

.Tbe nest table shows the comparative character of the courts 

I tlie different districts of the town, with the relative prevalence 
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of fever among the court population^ and the relative mertalllv-tf 
each district. The last column gives the average number ef i^ 
habitants in each of the court houses. 

Table 12. 



Wuda. 



Vauzhall . 
St. P«al^ • 
Xzchang* • 
Caitle-itr^et 
St. Peter's • 
Pitt-street 
Qffeat George 
Si Apne*!. 
lime Street 
Scotland 
Bodney-etreet 
AlMTPiomby • 



P«T«r Catm 

in 

CourU. 



35*69 
21-42 

Q8*08 

98-64 

67*92 

108-64 



37t01 



P«r Gtntegf of Ooorls 



Open. 



85»77 

2-15 

17*119 

30-38 
38*41 

23-88 



24-11 



Closed. 



33*39 
63*66 

28*94 

d6*SS 
15*24 

3-88 



31*73 



TbUt 
Dtelha.* 



1 ie 
i 28-00 

31*36 

31*51 
31*74 
41*62 



«30*95 



Ie)MMMN 



5-68 |_ 



6*51 

1*11 
4*96 

4-31 



r 

I 



ii|9 



Here, again, it will be observed that the fever cases w^re flip 
ipost numerous among the inhabitants of those courts which yim 
the worst ventilated ; 1 in 21^ of the population of the courtiii 
Exchange district having been afTected, while in Rodney-strtft C 
district, where Uie courts are of the best construction, the iviisiff 
tants were affected in the 3mallest ratio, only 1 in 108j^ ham 
been attended with fever. With the exception, again, of St, Anqiji ^ 
and Lime-street, the same relation will be observed between tjhl ! 
character of the courts and the prevalence of fever among tbi^ ', 
inhabitants in the intermediate districts. And here we find qne 
circumstance which will help to explain the comparative exempt^O . 
from fever and low mortality of Scotland Wara; for although lo 
many of the inhabitants reside in courts, it appears that a bigpr 
proportion of those courts have a free ventilation, being open it 
both ends, than in anv other district ; and, with the except|Oi| of 
Rodqey^street and Abercromby Wards, a smaller proportion are 
dosed. In this ward, where 1 in 58 only of the residents in 
courta are annually attacked with fever, 38 per cent, of t|ie 
courts are entirely open, and not more than 15 per ceqt. entirely 
closed; whiloj in EKchange and Castle-street Wards^ tba anpual 
ratio of fever being 1 in 21i^> the open courts form only ^ P^r 
pent., and the closed 63f per cent, of the whole number, Thp 
general mortality of the districts corresponds with the character 
of the courts in eachj for although St. Anne's and Lime-street 

* The jrtn 1838 Md 1848 were the two years of lowest moitality, rinee the 
Registration Act came into foifii^ Ihe average moitMity of Uverppol htr Umi ImI §m 
jfftn beiDff^ M alirady staMi 1 in 28* 75. So that t^Mi sv^rag^ l^Mpbitll iiigilali^ 
of the dinerent diftncts is somewhat higher than it appeais in ths alw? • wHh 
which giTii^ howerer, a pivHy correct idea of their rdativs mottalify. 
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have a larger poportion of dosed courts than the Pitt- Lirerpooi 
mt (listrict, wlme mortality is a shade higher, they have also a Dr. oSliai 
Qsiderably larger proportion of open courts, so that in this re- 
ect the two districts may be considered to be on an equality. 
A aimilar oHinexion is observable between the density of the 
pulation of the courts (in so far as the average number of in- 
liilants per house is a test of that), and the fever and mortality 
the various wards. This column exhibits another fact, explana- 
ry of the apparent anomaly with reference to Scotland Ward in 
BHile 11, VIZ., that with regard to density of population in its 
iirts, it is more fieivourably situated than any o£ thie other diatrictE^ 
Mpting Rodney^treet and Abercromby; St. Anne's and Lime- 
reet rank next to it, and this may help tb Counteract the un* 
fourable influence which the number and icharacter of their 
Nirts would otherwise exert; for although the diSerenee may 
ipear small when the average merely is stated,' it is to be feiQcm- 
tied that where the aggregate of houses in a district is of large 
aount, it requires a considerable number of densely-peopled 
itntB to raise the ayerage of each house in a perceptible degree ; 
As on the other hand, that a low comparative average, though it 
ay not strike the eye, is a pretty sure proof that there are not a 
^eat many crowded houses in the district. 
The records of the dispensary do not enable me to furnish the 
lOe precise information with regard to the comparative fy*equency 
fever among the cellar population of the different wards, nor in- 
fed am I enabled to state with any accuracy the proportion of 
rer treated in cellars throughout the parish generally. But from 
I average of several hundred cases of this disease attended by 
yself, chiefly at the north end of the town, and by Mr. Higgih- 
n, who has kindly favoured me with the particulars, at the south, 
fiave calculated, as stated in my report to the Poor Law Com- ^ 
unoners, that the cellar population jrields 35 per cent, more of 
rer than it ought to yield, as compared with the total working 
ipulation. That is to say, if the whole of the working population 
' liveTpool lived in cellars, 135 cases of fever would appear 

noDg them for every 100 which now occur 

The following table shows that the proportion of damp and wet 
Oars is greatest, and least, in the same districts, ] respectively, 
bere fever readm its maximum and minimum ; and that the 
ree most unhealthy districts generally are the most unlkvourably, 
fade the three comparatively healthy districts^are the >no8t iavQur- 
iy atuated in this respect; the proportion of dsunp and wet cellars 
me former being 44^ per cent., and* in the latter 28 per cent. 
' the whole. Other diseases are probably also' more prevalent in 
llnrs^ for the total number of dispensary patients residing under 
vand is certainly much larser than the cellar proportion of the 
^Mag daMMB ^MMild give; hut that fever especially infests these 
odeBls shown l^lfa8fact(8ofiur as afov hundred cases can be 
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trusted to for the purpose) that while of every 100 _ 

SatieDts of all descriptions attended by Mr. Higginaou aad by 
1*22 refflded m cellars^ there were Si6*22 in oeUars out of ev( 
cases of fever. 



Tablb la. 



Waids. 



VanzhaU • 
StPnul'i • 
J£zchange • 
CasUe-itraet 
St. Petef^i . 
FitlHitreet • 
Oieat George 
St. Anne*! 
liine-irtieet 
Sootland • 
Rodney-itreei 
Abexcnimby 



Per Cestage 

of 

Damp 

Cellars. 



43-83 
59'S4 

53-37 

34-47 
35-44 
19*16 



per 
Cellar. 



3-03 
3-18 

3 87 

2-99 
3-25 
3-36 



Ferer. 




liB. 
34-06 

32*81 

56*61 

109*30 

77*02 

237*18 






llvM 
41 -62 



Hie small ratio of inhabitants per cellar in St Anne's and Lime- 
stroet Wards will be noticed as another power to counteraction to 
the influence of th^ comparatively niunerous court population. 

In the next table is giv^ the proportion of sewered streets amoii 
those inhabited diiefly by the working classes, with the pro| 
inhabited by other classes^ and the total proportion of sewered i 
in the various districts : — 
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6 


50 
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109 ^ao 


81*M 


Scotlnd • • 


23 


48 


35 


77*02 


81«74 


Rodney-itreet . . • • .1 
Abertrombj ••••••/ 


25 


59 


53 


237-18 


41*«t 




20 


57 


44 


55*80 


30«0» 



Tlieprevalence of fever and the rate of mortality proceed inversek 
as tbe mwncy of sewerage, exceptiDg in Scotland and St. Axam% 
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'^ricts, where die operation of this element is masked by the 

•Jiiitrlereiice of alleyiating causes. It should be noticed^ also> that 

Vm St. Anne's and Lime-street Wards there are many streets 

Mcupied chiefly by "other classes/* but where there are courts and 

oUan, in which the " working classes" of course reside. I am 

mliued to look upon the absence of sewerage — although certainly 

cme element of mortality — as less influential in its action than some 

of the others which have been noticed. At the same time, there 

.-eiB be no question as to the importance of an effective system of 

fljBiperage carried into the heart of the densely-peopled localities 

inhabited t^ the working population. 

Table 15 exhibits the influence of perhaps the most important 
dement of all,— density of population. It has been already shown 
tbit Liverpool, in the aggregate, is the most densely-peopled town 
in Enelaml ; we have now to see in what particular localities it is 
tkit the people are gathered together in such numbers as to give 
rin to this pecuUarity. 

Tablb 15. 
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19-50 
17-26 

25-49 

24-86 
46*03 
57-78 



30-70 



Fever 

Caeetto 
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1 in 
34*06 

32*81 

5G«51 

109-30 

77-02 

237-18 



55-80 



Total 
Deaths. 



lin 

27*02 
29*60 

31-36 

31*51 
31-74 
41-62 



30*05 



ATerage 

InhaUUoU 

Veri 

House. 



7-42 
7-82 

7-67 

6-00 
6-39 
6-03 



6-83 



Liveipool 
Dr. Danes 



On examining this table, we observe that, with the usual exception 
of St. Amie*8 c^trict, fever and density of popidation advance, step 
by rtcq>> from Rodney-street and Abercromby, where they are both 
at tboDir minimum, to Exchange Ward, where they reach their cul- 
minating point (13*45 square yards). The general mortality follows 
the nme course, excepting in Vauxhall district, where it is higher than 
IB Exchange and Castle-street Wards, although the ratio ol oonden* 
aatiQB is somewhat less. The disturbing elements in this case are 
pnrfmbly the very large proportion of court and cellar population in 
VanifaaU Ward (58*20 per cent, of the inhabitants), and the de- 
ficHOfc sewerage ;— in both these respects, as well as in point of mor- 
tdilTf Ifae Vauidiall district being the worst of the six. But al- 
titti^ its mortality appears higher, the propoilion of fever is a 



ivwpooi. shade lower, on the average of the five veftf8> than in ExehaiM 
r.iDNi^. Ward; tfae numbers beine 1 in27'44 of the inhabitants anma&r 
in VauxhalU and 1 in 26*21 in Exchange. lUs is a curious fiieC 
and one worth inquiring into. It would be interesting to aseaitn 
what are the causes of the very high rate of mortality in Vauihdl 
Ward, — ^tbe causes, I mean, medically spealdqg,*-*^. $., the dis* 
eases which carry off so many of the inhabitants. This could odf 
be done by an examination of the registers, to the acoomplishnMit 
of which, I believe, obstacles exist It is not unlikely that musli 
of the excess of n^ortality would be found owing to the two othsr 
scourges of Liverpool, i. e,, convulsions among children, and 0(» 
sumption among adults ; and that the higher ratio of fever is 
Bxcnange Ward may be explained by two other oiroumitaoofli^ ; 
vis., the inferior character of its courts, which are the worst in the ' 
town, not less than 69 per cent, being closed at both ends, whib 
only 2^ per cent, are open,-r^nd the very large proportion of Iriih 
among its population, amounting as it does probably to three- 
fourths of the whole. On this subject I shall say more imme- 
diately. To understand the apparent discordance of the two bds 
that fever is more prevalent in one district, and the mentality 
higher in the other, it must be borne in mind that all diseases an 
not equally fatal. Only one individual, for instance, dies of few 
: out of every 10 or 15 attacked, while many more will die out of 
' ■ the same number attacked with convulsion3 or consumptioa ; und 
the circumstances which predispose to fever may not be ideatiei^ 
with those, which brinff on convulsions or consumption. OYe^ 
crowding, combined with defective ventilatipn,' is known to he 
especially favourable to the existence of ihe- former disease, and 
wc have seen that in Exchange Ward both tiiede Causes ^ct witfi 
the greatest intensity. In Exchange Ward (here are only 13>45 
square yards to each inhabitant; m Vauxhall • there are 83*35; 
in the former more than two-thirds of the coutts'ard closed at both 
ends; in the latter less than one-fourth are of this construction. 
We have seen also that it is iq these overcrowded and iU-ventiUtcd 
courts of Exchange Ward that fever is principally found; for 
while the difference in the ratio of the general population of the 
two wards annually attacked with fever was only as 1 in 36*21 to 
1 in 27*44, the difference in the ratio of the court population so 
attacked was as 1 in 18*96 to 1 in 35*21. 

The average number of inhabitants per house appears^ by the 
table, to be higher in Pitt-street district than in Vauxhall 5 but 
this may be partlv explained by the feet that many of the front 
houses inhabited by the working classes in the former district are 
of a larger size than those in the other districts, and «f couw 
accommodate a greater number of families or of lodgers. In 
many instances these houses were formerly occupied by persons 
engaged in business, who gradu^ly deserted them as the toim 
moved eastward. Hie high average in this district^ homem» 



■I be partly owiof to the orowded state of MRie of the small lh 
fft-housesj pavtioularly in Great George Ward. ^, 

rhis table again shows influences at work to counteract the 
ipet of the large amount of oqurt and cellar population in fk. 
wtfB and Scotland districts^ the former presentincr a lowei* 
irage of inhaUtants per house than anv otner distnct ; while, 
point both of general density of p<^latJon, and of average per 
m&f Scotland Ward stands next to Rodney and Abercromby, 
ieh are the most fawMirablv situated as regards the firsts and 
i nsarly on a par with St Anne*s and Lime-street with reference 
the seocmd. 

Let us now return for a moment to Exchange Ward, and the 
valence of feivw there. I formerly mentioned that, in a partl- 
sr locality of the town, the inhabitants are congregated together 
Ae ratio of 697,963 to the geographical square mile ; that 
ajet is situated in Exchange Ward, and it is to it that I wish 
sail your attention. It is bounded by Addison-street, Mary- 
By iohnson-street, Dale-street, and Byrom-street, with Great 
ssahall-street, running through its centre, and has a superficies 
ibout 105,000 sqxiare yards. In this small district are pre- 
ted nearly all the evils on which I have dwelt, in an aggravated 
D. It hasthe largest amount of cellar population, the great- 
number of damp cellars, the courts are of the worst construc- 
1, the sewerage is more defective than in any part of the town, 
hihe excOTtion of some portions of Vauxhali Ward, few of the 
at houses have privies or ash-pits, most of the streets and courts 
the filthiest m the town, and density of population here 
cbee its highest point. The district contained, in 1841/^ 
)1 bouses, and 11360 inhabitants; giving a ratio of 8*917 
tare yards to each inhabitant, and 7'74 inhabitants per house.\ 
might be expected, it is here that fever has its favourite abode ;\ 
I cases, out of a population of 10,853, having been attended I 
mally by the dispensaries, on an average of five years; j. e., \ 
a 21*57 of the entire population was attacked yearly. That y 
tion of the district bounded by Addison-street and Great Cross- 
1-street contained, in 1841, 811 houses and 7938 inhabitants, 
about 49,000 square yards, giving the ratio which I mentioned, 
i67>963 to the geographical square mile.* Excluding Byrom- 
iet, the number of square yards to each inhabitant was 6*23, 
1 of inhabitants per house, 8*33. But if we take a single 
aet of this portion of the district, Lace^treet — ^which, when 1 was 
lie habit of visiting it four or five years a£0, was unquestionably 
worst street in Liverpool — the result will be still more strik- 
. The street has 1434 inhabitants in 109 houses, 51 of which 

.—^M^^M^p^p.™*— ^^ ■■ ■— ^— ^w.^^^p^m«^i^^r ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 11 ■ ■ — 1^^^ ■ III I I 

la Bxefaaiig*, VanzhaU, and 8t PanPi Wardi, thtie it a population of 69>ee3, 
iMMi iBto Um istio of 860,438 par gMgf aphical iqiiaia »ila. Tha mannium 
% of UmOWt sisiidiag lo Ml. Im, m *'Mmg\f U^Q to • gtogniOiicsl 
n mile." 
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are utuiited in courts (18*15 per bouse), and has, includii 

r. DuJom. houses, an area which gives only about four square yards tc 

inhabitant. In this street, 1 in 9*87 of the inhabitants was 

attacked with fever — on the average of five years ! • Of 58 

houses, 51 are without either privy or ash-pit. The effect < 

absence of necessary conveniences is seen in the state of the < 

and of the entries and back passages connected with them, 

maybe more easily imagined than described. Next to 

street, in all that is abominable, ranks North-street (in the 

street division of the district), which has seven square ya 

each inhabitant, 1 inhabitants per house, and more than 

fourths of its front houses unprovided with out-offices. N 

can exceed the filth of some of its courts. Here about 

seven of the inhabitants were fever i)atients yearly. The 

streets in Vauxhall Ward which at all approach to Lace 

and North-street in filthiness, and in the other particulars 1 

mentioned, are Oriel-street, off Vauxhall Road, and Stoc! 

street, off Marybone. Oriel-street had, about five years 

1585 inhabitants on an area giving six square yai*ds to 

41 out of 50 front houses had no place of deposit for rduse, 

the cellars under many of the inhabited houses in courts wei 

as receptacles for manure and various kinds of filth. The < 

ratio of fever was about I in 11 of the inhabitants. 

Before ascertaining the relative mortaUty of the differoit ^ 
I felt little doubt that Exchange Ward would show the h 
rate of mortality, from my knowledge of the peculiar condi 
the district which I have described. One or two circums 
have been mentioned^ which probably contribute to the high< 
of mortaUty in Vauxhall Ward ; but I still think it likely 
the deaths in the Lace-street district could be separated fronn 
in the rest of Exchange Ward and in St. Paul's Ward 
which they are associated in the Returns, the mortality in th; 
trict would be found to be at least as hi^h as it is in Vai 
Ward. • 

In the south division of the town there is an analogous d 
not nearly so bad as the Lace-street district, but bearing tin 
relation to the remainder of the southern division as the 
street district does to the northern end of the town. It is si 
in Great George Ward, and includes the streets betwe< 
James'-street and the Docks, extending from Crosbie-street c 
side to New Bird-street on the other. In these streets the 
1 1,915 people, with 10*35 square yards to each, and 7*88 
bitants per house. One in 30*67 of the inhabitants was at 
annually with fever. The three worst streets of the distrii 
Crosbie-street, Brick-street, and New Bird-street, which cont 

* Attended at their omi booMi hf tlie difpentMrf offieen sloae $ t. e. ead 
ebildfcik brougkt to tlie difpensarim, u well M of dub petienti, sad thoM a 
by priTite practitioDeif. 
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ib aiggngafte about 4600 inhabitants, a large proportion of whom 
Mnt Irish. Crosfaie-street affords only seven square yards to each 
rfiita 1544 inhabitants, and New Bird-street only about six to 
Mb of 1835 inhabitants. Of the 339 houses in these two streets, 
00 are sitnated in courts, and only 130 to the front of the street 
Ab average number of inhabitants per house is 9-08 in New 
It, and 11*27 in Crosbie-street. It was in this street that 



Aaeoort was situated which was mentioned before, as having 
M nearly one-half its inhabitants treated for fever, by the Dis- 



', in a single year. The ratio of fever for the street irene- 
flArwaa 1 in 1679. 

ynThe Irish poor are especially exposed to the operation of the 
iphpicBl causes '* of fever. '' It is they who inhabit the filthiest 
ipl wont-ventilated courts and cellars, who congregate the most 
iHtterDusly in dirty lodging-houses, who are the least cleanly in 
Anr habits, and the most apathetic about everything that befalls 
ikHtt.*' Aceordingly, it is a well ascertained fact that, wherever 
ttff are found, th^ are attacked with fever in a larger proportion 
AImi the native inhd>itants of Great Britain. It may be said that 
ie merely the result of their greater poverty, which deprives 
of a proper supply of the necessaries of life, and compels 
to select the most unhealthy (because the cheapest) locahties 
IS their places of residence. To a great extent this is true; but 
It the flame time there appears to be among the lowest classes of 
hririi such an innate indifference to filth, such a low standard of 
mnliMt, and sudi a gregariousness as leads them, even when not 
faiven by necessity, into the unhealthy localities where they are 
iMnd to conmgate ; and which they render still more unheidthy 
If their redkLessness and their peculiar habits.* This idea is con- 
iroied by Mr. Baker, Surgeon and Inspector of Factories at 
iiseda, from whose report on the sanatorv condition of that town 
quote the following remarksf : — "Whether it is theimprovi- 
Isaee of the Irish character, or their natural habits are filthy, or 
lothj or whether there exists the real destitution which is ap- 
■mit in their dwellings, I know not ; but in them is more of 
unary, and starvation, and dirt, than in any other class of people 
rbieh I have ever seen. The proverbial misery of the poorer 
ririi peorde is not overlooked, nor indeed is it apparentlv without 
tason ; mit whether that misery is the result of improvidence or 



i 



* ''Nor,**^ ail haYe eliewliere obierved, ''does the eTil itop with themselves. 
tikeir asaoaple and intercourse with others they are rapidly lowering the standard 
fort among their English neighbours, communicating their own vicious and 
^MMilie habits, and fast eztinguishing all sense of moral dignity, independence, and 
jf MOCt * ^ J am persiukded that so long ss the native inhabitants are exposed 
I tt^iSroada of numerous hordes <lf uneducated Irish, spreading physical and moral 
i^lnibiation anmnd them, it will be in vain to expect that any sanatoiy code can 
Mr fcver to disappear from Liverpool." — Local Report $ oh the SoMoton/ Omditwm 
(tffe L^tufimg PtipukaUm rfJSnghnd. * Liverpool ;' pp. 293, 294. 
f^J^ool B^port^ on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouriog Fdpulation of 
il^widL 'Leeds ;* p. 392. 
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Liverpool, not^ 18 Eiiother question altogether; for the aTeft-age amontit 41 
labour which they obtain in I^aeds is evidently quite equal to thu 
of the English labourers." He then vives a table of the wages it 
a larffe number of Irish weavers and their families, in the tiraiMs 
of NoTember of ten successive yeArs (1631-4D)> and OctohVi 
1841 ; and goes on to say, ''The average rate of warn of iHl 
labouring classes of England scarcely exceeds this ; and it is pr^ 
sumed^ therefore, that the statement is borne out, that were tW 
habits of the Irish settler made more provident by sanatory regvi 
lations — reffulations affecting his dwelling, his means ot Uvelihoed^ 
and his indifference to personal and local cleanliness^ ftnd by tha 
exanlple of his English neighbours— ^hat his character wotdd 
cease to b^ what it has long l:Men> viz., an ex{)resrion of desdatiQlf 
and misery ; that he would not be so often found the recipient of 
parochial atvd general charity, but might possess the same iad»* 
peuderice which his English neighbours possess, eild that the desti' 
tution and mortality of towns might be materiltlly reduced." 

In conformity with what has been said, the districts of Livers 
pool, where we have seen fever to be most prevalent, are ekactl^ 
those where the Irish are congreffated in the greatest numbM^ 
viz., the Lace-street district in Exchange Ward, and the Crosbie* 
street district in Great George Ward» In Lace-street> about four 
years ago, where 1 in 9-87 of the Inhabitants was yearly attacked 
With fever, 87*23 per cent., or seven-eighths of the entire popular 
tioii, were Irish ; in North-street, 1 in 7 of the inhabitants beiti^ 
fover patients, yearly, the proportion of Irish amdng its populktkm 
was 85*11 per cent., or six'-seveiiths of the whole. In CroeUe- 
street, it was stated not long ago by the Rev. Mr. Parker, df 8t 
Patrick's chapel, th&t 1196 of the inhabitants (about 60 percent;) 
were^ Roman Catholics, Ivhich will give a tolerably correct ap^ 
proximation to the number of Irish resident in the street. Th* 
greater liability Of the Irish to attacks of fever is more dii^ctly 
proved by the following facts, thrown into a tabular form, showing 
the ratio which the proportion of Irish fever patients, out of the 
total number of Irish patients attended by the dispensitrie!!, bean 
to the proportion of English fever patients out of the total number 
of English patients. Tlie numbers comprise only the medktai 
cases attended by the officers of the North Dispensary, duriiig 
nine months of the year 1838: — 

M«dicttlGttMl. CsMt. F9wtcStB^ 

Ehffliih • • 4 • • S,4$8 637 28*07 

IHth * 1,836 60i 32*73 

The Irish fever patients formed 43j per cent, of the whole fever 
cases attended; but in a district comprising Exchange and Castle^ 
street Wards, and a few adjoining streeto of St. Paul's and Yaux- 
hall Wards, they amounted to not less than 64J percent. 
If the &iC\M which we have tiow brought fi»ifrard aM really wfait 
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ilpej profess to be» they are surely calculated to arrest the atten uvarpoau * 

Cpf all who are interested in the welfare of the community. 
; tiiA least striking result of the investigation is the very different 
g|te of mortality which we have found going on in the various 
listricts of the town : for while in Rodney-street and Abercromby 
HTards^ with upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, the mortality is below 
llat of Birmingham — the most favoured in this respect of the 
aige towns in England — in Vauxhall Ward, with a nearly equal 
UBOunt of population, the mortality exceeds that which prevails in 
v^ical regions. In Rodney-street and Abercromby Wards, 100 
pmoDB die annually out of 4162 ; in Vauxhall Ward, 2350 per- 
I0D8 are sufficient to furnish the same number of deaths, leaving 
Ml excess of 1812 persons engaged in furnishing additional deaths 
it this high rate of mortality. In other words, 177 persons die 
wnially in Vauxhall Ward for every 100 dying out of an equal 
unaunt of population in Rodney-street and Abercromby Wards, 
ikould not this simple fact be sufficient to arouse the attention and 
timulate the exertions of the most indifferent ? It is calculated 
iat. about 1500 lives are annually lost by shipwreck on the 
British coast, and not a single wreck occurs without exciting a 
laige anoount of public sympathy. These lives are lost by the 
iiwees of Providence^ by causes which perhaps no human fore- 
ight could avert ; and yet we look idly on, while on a small spot 
i that coast, less than two square miles in extent, hundreds of our 
Mlow-toWnsmen perish yearly, by causes which in a great measure 
t is within our power to remedy or remove. And here I must 
igain beff to guard myself from the chance of its being supposed 
hat I hold the defects which have been noticed, a^ chargeabFe 
rith the whole of the excess of mortality in* Liverpool, or of the 
tsu^ess of mortality in one district of Liverpool over another. Part 
if the 63tce8sive mortality of Vauxhall Ward aver Rodjaey-street 
od Abercrombv Wards, must be ascribed to the different charac- 
ar of the population of the two districts (although in this last 
nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants reside in courts or cellars of a 
uperior construction) ; and if it can be established that in other 
t^wiiSy where the mortality is lower, the lower classes have a greater 
ommand of the necessaries of life, then there can be no question 
lut that this must be held sufficient to explain part of the extra- 
rdinary mortality of Liverpool. Of course no one but a Utopian 
Ireamer can expect that — ^where there is such a wide difference in 
be command of the necessaries of life as must always exist between 
►ne section of the community and another — any sanatory regula- 
ions will succeed in reducing the mortality of the poor to the same 
Dvel with that of the wealthier classes ; but after making every 
flowanoe of this kind, will any candid mind refuse to admit that, 
ft the case of Liverpool, a large balance must still remain to be 
barged to the account of the physical causes which have been 
iiBled out? Does any one suppose that if the inhabitants o. 
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Rodney-street and Abercromby-square were to excliangiB phmp 
with those of Vauxhall or ExcKange Wards, leaving their 8pacio# 
mansions to be occupied by the inhabitants of the latter distrim 
while they took up their residence in the filthy and nuaenUt 
courts and cellars of Vauxhall or Exchange — their relative com* 
mand of the necessaries of life remaining undisturbed — does w 
one suppose that the relative mortality of the two classes wod| 
likewise remain unaltered ? that 1 in 23 would still die in Rodnay^ 
street, and not more than 1 in 41 in Vauxhall? or that the averm 
duration of life would not be prolonged beyond 15 years am<M| | 
the former inhabitants of Vauxhall, and fall far below 35ye«||^ 
among the present occupants of Rodney-street? > ' 

That the influence of these seats of pestilence is not confined If j 
tliose who reside within their immediate limits, but extends itsdf 
to the whole town, poisoning the atmosphere which all classes aqf 
com^^elled to breathe, is shown by the fact that the excess of moef 
tality, as compared with other towns^ is found to afiect the highest 
as well as the lowest classes of the community. This appears fmo^ 
the following table, compiled from Mr. Chadwick*a Sanaloi]; 
Report on England, (pp. 158-161) : — 

Tablb 16. 
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So that all classes of the inhabitants are interested in effecting wi 
abatement of the evils with which Liverpool is afflicted. 

An Act " for the promotion of the Health of the Inhabitants of 
Liverpool," which obtained the Royal Assent on the 18th of June^ 
came into operation on the 1st November last year; and notwith- 
standing its defects and omissions, there is no doubt that, if strictly 
enforced, it will eflfect a very great improvement in the character . 
of the dwellings in future to be erected for the use of the working 
population. 

Tills Act fixes the minimum width of streets and courts in future 
to be built, as well as the mininum size of rooms and windows; it 
prohibits the occupation of cellars in courts as dwellings, and enacts 
that, after Ist July, 1844, no cellar is to be occupied as a dwelling- 
place unless it be at least seven feet in height, and have two'ftBt 
of its bright above the level of the street. It provides fiv^' 
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ling of hoiMes situated in courts; and there are clauses which Dr.Di 
^iBl probably be found to be ineffectual, which relate to the cleaiis- 
^^OT privies and cesspools, &c., and to the cleansing of houses, 
llfiioh are certified to be in a filthy and unwholesome condition. 
• TTie Act, imperfect as it is, is almost entirely prospective, no 
Iteedy being attempted (except in the case of the cellars) for the 
htSB previously existing. But something surely might be done, 
^ad ought to be done, to improve the condition of the large body 
tf Ae working-classes, already suffering from these injurious 

rncies; for it is to be remembered that if nothing be attempted, 
destructive influence of these agencies will not be confined to 
the present generation, but will be exerted throughout all future 
fm^ at least so long as the present residences of the labouring 
pUpulation continue in a habitable state. While these residences 
Mnain in their present condition, Liverpool can never be a healthy 



Of the 1982 courts within the parish, 629 are closed at both 
lalkds; and with these the Act does not attempt to interfere. But 
fliMe courts, in their present state, are quite unfit for die habitation 
of human bdngs; and why should not power be obtained to pur- 
chase and pull down the house, wall, or building — whatever it may 
bB=^which obstructs one end of the court, and thus open a commu- 
nieation with the external atmosphere. After all, the court would 
be imperfectly ventilated. A great improvement would be effected 
ibo in the health of some of the densely- peopled parts of the 
town, by opening them up and intersecting them with wide and 
dry streets, so as to form a substitute for those parks and squares 
which it seems impracticable to introduce into the heart of a 
fully-peopled town. An instance has been already mentioned 
where a measure of this kind was attended with a favourable 
effect in Liverpool, and in other places it has been found equally 
beaeficial. From a paper published in the Philosophical I'rans- 
attioiis for 1782, it appears that the rate of mortality in York had 
dfanuushed from 1 in 21| in 1735, to 1 in 28i in 1781 ; and this 
peat improvement was ascribed chiefly to the fact that many of 
ue streets had been widened by pulling down old houses which 
abnoBt met in the upper stories so as nearly to exclude the sun 
aoA air from the streets and lower apartments, and to additional 
drains having been made, and other measiu*es taken to promote 
the cleanliness of the city. 

The common lodging-houses — those fruitful sources of mischief 
—ought to be subject to regulation and inspection bv the public 
ahthorities. No one should be permitted to keep a house of this 
kind unless he have previously received a license from the magis- 
trates, who should fix the maximum number of lodgers allowea to 
ileep in each house, and in each room of the house ; the number 
bemg of course proportioned to the cubic contents of the spaco 
tli^are to occupy. No house should be licensed \v\iose eowiN.t>Mi- 
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Dr. i>q»ean. tlon doeg not admit of the most thorough ventilation, nor which wi 
situate in a court, unless the court be open at both eoda. 4Hi 
lodging-houses should undergo periodical cleansing : but peihi|i|] 
the present Act gives the magistrates sufficient power to enfom 
this where necessary, ^ 

The dame-schools and common day-schools, which are prodiM 
tive of the same physical evils in a less aggravated degree^ shoiilil 
also be subject to license and inspection. Nor, even should tl|j| 
measure have the effect of diminishing the number of sclu)lai% 
need any fear be entertained that the cause of education wouli 
suffer from the circumstance ; for in nine cases out of ten tin 
diildren are sent to the dame-sdiool merely in order to be out 4 
the way of mischief, and not witti the hope or expectation tbattfaif 
will learn anything useful ; and were it otherwise, " the geoeralit| 
of the teachers, both of the dame and day-schools, are wholly IM 
competent to tlie task of instruction ; and their ignorance, on tiv 
most common topics, is lamentable ;" * although themasterq tlnem^. 
selves, according to the Committee of the Manchester Statiadoil 
Society, '* have generally a better opinion of their own qualtfieir 
tions for their oflice. One of them observed, during a visit patf 
to his school, that there were too many scjiools to do any g0Q4| 
adding, ' I wish Government would pass a law that nobody lM|t 
them as u hi(/h larnt should keep school, and then tc^ might staqd 
a chance to do sonie good.' " (Report on Manchester, )ind edit 
p. 7.) 

As there is a separate Sewerage Act for Liverpool, the "^ Im^ 
provement Act'' says nothing on tlic subject of sewers. But ly 
attempt should be made to direct a portion of tho funds an|iujtti|f 
levied from the inhabitants, to the sewerage of tho poorer atretH^ 
where it is so loudly called for, but which have hitherto been |B 
much neglected. I am glad, however, to learn, that the Comniifr 
sioners have determined to devote, immediately, some part of tb^i 
attention to the class of streets in question. 

A change in the construction of the sewers would make tb«i 
much more extensively useful than in the mere removal of th 
surface-water, to which they are at present almost confined. Wefl 
they properly trapped, and fitted up with cast-iron flushing gatei 
the experience of the Ilolborn and Finsbury district has uioin 
that the sweepings of the streets and otlier refuse matter might b> 
carried ofi* without any inconvenience to the inhabitants, and wHI 
an ultimate saving of expense. It has been found tht^t the ordi 
nary flow of water in the sewers, accumulating behind the flushing 
gates, is sufficient, when the gates are opened, to sweep off tb 
deposit which otlienvise might take place. No town can be bettfi 
situated than Liverpool for this purpose, seated as it is on undidll 

* R<n)ort of Manchester Statistical Sodf ty, oa the State of Eduealbii \k fh 
Borough of Salfovd. 
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und, and washed by a broad river with daily tidei, which i^*^ 
immediately carry off into the ocean the refuse matter dis* 
1 from the sewers. 

V ash-pit should be made to communicate with the sewer by 
Led drain^ so as to carry off at once the fluid portion of its 
\ contents : the poisonous effluvia from the remainder would 
t widi diminished power. Additional advantage would be 
by causing every ash-pit to be effectually covered over, 
innection with sewerage, I would suggest^ in addition^ that 
ir should be allowed to be inhabited unless situated in a 
:hat is sewered, and where the sewer is below the level of 
ar floor ; and every such cellar should have a properly 
cted drain, communicating with the sewer. 
ly> I would suggest that the very inadequate supply of 
anould be remedied by the establishment of public build- 
istributed over the town in numbers and situations regulated 
wants of each locality^ <. e., by the number of houses in each 
9 found to be destitute of fliese necessary conveniences, 
anot conclude without expressing my regret that, in this 
r, the public health should occupy such a very subordinate 
Q the estimation of the public autliorities. In this respect 
far behind our continental neighbours. In France and other 
» on the continent, the promotion of the public health is a 
t object of solicitude, both with the government and the mu- 

couiicils. Nor is any important matter bearing upon this 
ecided on without tlie sanction and concurrence of the best 
ional and scientific opinions, which are previously sought for 
Minister of Public Works. In Paris there is a Council of 
, appointed by the Prefect of Police ; and to this body, as 

to the Academy of Medicine, questions of medical police 
stantly referred by the Central Government. There can be 
)t that if the Town Council of Liverpool had consulted any 
1 practitioner acquainted with the poorer districts of the town, 
sly to applying to Parliament for the *' Improvement Act," 
;t would itself have been greatly improved. The present 

has degenerated, in this respect, from the practice of their 
ssors 40 years ago, tor " in the beginning of the year 1802, 
porationof Livei-pool, being about to apply to Parliament for 

to improve tlie streets and the police of the town, requested 
r'sicians of the infirmary and dispensaiy to suggest to them 
tlterations as might contribute to the health and comfort of 
eibitants/ in order that, where necessary, they might include 
Bill about to bo brought into Parliament, the powers requi- 
sarry such alterations into effect. The physicians took this 

into serious consideration, and presented a report of consi- 

extent, including a view of the causes of the uncommon 
ss of the two pi-eceding years, and of the measures requisite 
-ent its recuTT&ice, and to remove the freque&cy ot conlaovon 
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in the habitations of tlie poor."* With this view they reoomnieD^ 
the removal of slaughter-houses, and all other offensive tradet 
manufactories, the consumption of smoke, the enforcing of clea 
ness in the streets, a general review of the common sewers, and od 
measures of a like nature. But in a more especial maimer, A 
directed the attention of the Town Council to the habitations of 
poor, noticing particularly the evils connected with the iiihabt 
cellars and courts. With regard to the former, they say, ** 1 
vast number of persons that occupy such dwellings, and the imp 
sibility of finding other habitations, forbid us to nope that any 
commendation for preventing them from being generally inhabi 
could be attended with immediate effect. But a general sur 
should be made of these subterraneous dwellings, and such me 
adopted for promoting their salubrity as circumstances require \ 
admit'* They then specify the alterations Wliich they deem n» 
saiy, and recommend that ** in regard to all houses to hd built in futi 
powers should be obtained to prevent the cellars from being inhabi 
at all, except they be constructed According to the plan just poin 
out." The Report here mentions a few places in which, from Ic 
circumstances, the cellars are particularly obnoxious, and advises tl 
as soon as possible, they should be emptied of their inhabitants, 2 
filled up. It proceeds as follows : — '' The habitations of the pooi 
the greater part of the small and narrow courts, back from the stre 
are equally objectionable in point of health as in the cellars. 1 
much to be lamented that such a form of building should have git 
into general practice. * * Powers should be obtained forprevt 
ing ground from being occupied with buildings of this descriptioi 
future ; and the proprietors of courts already built might be cc 
pelled to ^ive them the ventilation of a thorough draught of ; 
which would, in general, be obtaiiKxl witii Utde difficulty. If j 
courts are permitted to be built in future, it should be on condil 
that they may be made of a certain width ; that the entrancL» sho 
not be through an arch- way ; that the houses should not be above 
stories high; and that the upper end of the court sliould be keptoj 
Every court sliould have two or more necvjivsaries, accorduig t j its s 
and a plentiful supply of water.'* 

Dr. Currie adds, that " every attention was paid to tliis memo 
by the gentlemen of the common council of the corporation ; and 
the draught of the Bill proposed to be brought into Parliam< 
such clauses were introduced as were necessary to enable them 
carry into effect the various regulations recommended to tl 
notice. But the interests of different individuals bebig affecl 
difficulties have arisen in procuring that general assent so desira 
in all such applications to the Legislature. The measure is, h« 
ever, in progress, and it is not to be doubted that, by tlie exen 
of candour and patience, every obstacle will be removed, and i 
the pubUc good will triumph over all inferior considerations." 
; QwaktB Medical Kepoiti, 4th edit., vol. i., pp. 371, 372. 
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%c Dr. Currie's escpectaiions were not realized. Inferior considera- 
tkm triumphed over the public good. Had it been otherwise^ and 
lad the rate of mortality in Liverpool been thus reduced to that in 
■bmingham, nearly 40,000 lives would have been saved in the parish 
■if liverpool^ during the interval which has elapsed since these recom- 
tions wereoflered to the notice of the common council. Could 
» rate of mortality now be reduced to that of Birmingham, 1250 
^ would be annually saved. 



-; Borough of Preston ; Report on its Sanatory condition. 
r; Bg the Rev. J. Clay.* 

V^B state of the town, with regard to health and mortality, 
with the social rank and with the employment of the 

ibitants ; with the cleansing, draining, and ventilation of their 
iivdlings, and of the streets, courts, &c., in which those dwellings 
in situated. It would have been desirable to obtain the popula- 
Am of all the streets, in order to sliow this variation more at 
Inigth ; time, however, has not permitted this to be done, and we 
content ourselves with a comparison upon a more limited 

e, which will nevertheless illustrate the effects on the one hand^ 
•f good air, cleansing, &c., and the total want of those advantages 
•n the other. Before going into such particulars it will be well 
is advert to certain general facts which have been arrived at 
trough the laborious and accurate investigation of Mr. S. 
Cartwri^t. 

Tabls 1. 

ATnuOB Aoi of Death in Pbbston, from the 1st July, 1837, to the 30th Juno, 

1843. (GftlcuUted from the Siiperintendent Re^rar's Books.) 





Average Age of 


Per Centage of each Class dying 


Total 
Numlier of 

Deaths. 

(upon which 

the Caleu. 

lations ars 

made). 


CUgim. 


ToU! 
Deaths. 


Death! 

after 21 

Years of 

Age. 


Altove 

21 Years 

old. 


Above 

5 Years 

old. 


Under 

6 Years 

old. 


1. Gentry and pro-^ 
ftmonal nien,and \ 
thtir famines J 

LTnuksmen and) 
their &miliet J 

9. Openttvei and) 
thnrfamilief .: 


47-39 

31«63 
18-28 


CM65 

54 '73 
50-305 


76-31 

51-83 
31 '64 


82«43 

61-78 
44*58 


17-57 

38-22 
55-42 


148 

764 
8017 


Aimgo of tha whole 


19-6 


51*25 


34-11 


46*68 


53-32 


6)8920 




1488 



Dr.Doaa 



Rev. J. CI 



This table gives the average of deaths in Preston for the six 
jreaiB ending 30th June, 1843; and respects, 1. The Gentry; 

* lUUmeted ihfm the Report on the state of large towna iu Ii«acM\ux«,\>^ \lt« 
l>/on PUj-Air, 
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2. The Tradesmen ; and 3. The Operatives and their resp* 
j.Qay. families. Taking the average population during that peri 
50,000, which is most probably higher than the truth, we 
the deaths yearly amounting to 1 in 33*6 of the iiiliabi 
From the Mortuary Registers of 1841, it appeared that i 
Preston Union the rate of mortality in that year was 29 per 
in the Borough the rate of mortality was still higher. Tlie 
lation being 50,131, and the average deaths for 1839, 184( 
1841 being 1734, the mortality w^as upwards of 3-4 per cci 
rate exceeding that of Matichester (3*2 per cent.), and i 
approaching that of Liverpool (3*5 per cent.). But it ap 
that the years 1840-41 were accompanied in Preston by £ 
unusual number of deaths; for the deaths in 1838-9 ave 
only 1273, and those for 1842-43 only 1461. It wiU be 
then, to take the mean of tlie six years, as shown by the 
above, viz., 1488 ; and still a rate of mortality is evinced 
nearly approaching to 3 per cent., viz. 2*976, and that u] 
population somewhat over estimated. Now, recollecting 
many districts in England and Wales exhibit a rate of mo: 
below 2 per cent, per annum, and assuming, as it will b( 
from facts hereafter to be presented, we have a right to as 
that Preston is naturally healthy, and that the mortality s 
not much exceed 2 per cent., it results that during the six 
under consideration there have been upwards of 2800 c 
more than there would have been but for the injurious ope 
of causes, which, to say the least, are susceptible of great cor 
While the ratio of deaths to population is so great, it \i 
also seen from the table that the chances of life at infancy, ii 
ing all classes in the calculation, are very low. These chan( 
estimated by the lowest of the insurance tables (Northam 
ar^given at 25*18 years; but, as shown by the actual expe 
of rreston (gathered from the average age at which the inhal: 
die), they are only 19*6 years. The average age of the livi: 
calculated from the Census of 1841, is 24*435. It should be obi 
that tliis low average age at death is effected by the grea 
ponderance of the third-class ^^ operatives and their famihes,* 
owing to their large proportionate numbers, bring dow 

feneral average to a near approximation to tlieir own, wl 
8*28 years. The chances of life among the '* professiona 
and their families" are high — 4739 years ; among tne " trades 
they are scarcely as favoumble as they are elsewhere — 31 63 
If the duration of life in Preston be calculated from an 
number of each class, we find that 32*43 years is its fow 
When the age of 21 is passed, it appears that the chances < 
come very near to the general rate. As compared to the mo 
of the metropolis the average age of gentlemen and tradesn 
Preston is favourable; but it is otherwise with the labourc 
^H^n b^ Ae followitig tabl^-^ 
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ClSMMb 


ATenif a Age at Death, 

Including Children. 






Metropolis. 


Prerton. 






Gentlemen • • , 
Tradesmen . • • 


Yean. 
44 
25 
92 


Yean. 
47 
32 
18 




. 


30i 


321 





e large proportion of infant mortality among the working 
is also evinced by the table. While the gentry lose only 
ler cent, of infant life, the operatives lose 55J per cent. For 
hole of England and Wales, the per centage of deaths under 
ears of age is 39-1. 

•. Cartwri^ht has drawn up an interesting table No. 2, to 
the Connexion between the varying mortd.hty and the varying 
», by giving the centesimal proportion of deaths in each 
«• of the year. 

Table 2. 

t of SEAtONf Upon Hsalth, as evinced by the Deaths for the Biz Yean 
ending June, 1843. 



aedon— 
1 nuinber ofl 
the • • ./ 
er 5 y^Bn old 
re 6 ,y . ^ 
re 21 „ . . 
« age of death 1 
igtheaixyearti 



Jniy. 

Angutt, 

September. 



20*352 

21-195 
19*363 
19-437 

18«75yrs. 



Oetober, 
KoTember, 
December. 



24-134 

23-489 
24*868 
24*261 

20-24 yrs. 



January, 

February, 

March. 



28*088 

26*941 
29-415 
29*448 

2l«89yr8. 



April. Hay. 
Jane. 



27*426 

28 '373 
36-352 
26*854 

10-53 yrs. 



Whole 
Tear. 



100 

100 
100 
100 



19-6 



yrs. 



ing first at the general results of this table, we perceive that 
Jr CCTitage of mortality is least in the quarter embracing July, 
Bt, and September, and greatest in the quarter from January 
March Slst; while April, May, and June are more fatal 
October, November, and December. Infantile mortality 
less influenced by season than that of older persons ; varying 
utmost only about 7 per cent. The difference, botli as 
Is those above 5 and those above 21, between the September 
IT and the March quarter, is somewhat more than 10 per cent. 
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P^r^'^oBu 2. The Tradesmen ; and 3. The Operatives and their respedii0- 
r.j.aay- families. Taking the average population during that periodic 
50,000, which is most probably higher than the truth, wehai^ 
the deaths yearly amounting to 1 in 33*6 of the inhabitaQlk.r 
From the Mortuary Registers of 1841, it appeared that in tl 
Preston Union the rate of mortality in that year was 2*9 percentii 
in the Borough the rate of mortality was still higher. The po] 
lation being*50,131, and the average deaths for 1839, 1840, 
1841 being 1734, the mortality was upwards of 3*4 per cent. 
rate exceeding that of Manchester (3*2 per cent.), and m 
approaching that of Liverpool (3-5 per cent.). But it ap[ 
that the years 1840-41 wore accompanied in Preston by a 
unusual number of deaths; for the deaths in 1838-9 avei 
only 1273, and those for 1842-43 only 1461. It will be 
then, to take the mean of the six years, as shown by the 
above, viz., 1488; and still a rate of mortality is evinced veij 
nearly approacliing to 3 per cent., viz. 2*976, and that upon I 
population somewnat over estimated. Now, recollecting thri 
many districts in England and Wales exhibit a rate of mortally 
below 2 per cent, per anmmi, and assuming, as it will be seei 
from facts hereafter to be presented, we have a right to assume 
that Preston is naturally healthy, and tliat the mortality shonti 
not much exceed 2 per cent., it results that during the sixyeai| 
under consideration there have been upwards of 2800 deatiM 
more than there would have been but for the injurious operatici 
of causes, which, to say the least, are susceptible of great control > 
Wliile the ratio of deaths to population is so great, it will be 
also seen from the table that the chances of life at infancy, includ>- 
ing all classes in the calculation, are very low. These chances, ai 
estimated by the lowest of the insurance tables (Northamptoi)| 
are given at 2518 years; but, as sliown by the actual experienfli 
of Preston (gathered from the average age at which the inhabitanli 
die), they are only 19*6 years. The average age of the living, Hi 
calculated from the Census of 1 84 1 , is 24*435. 1 1 shoidd be observed 
that this low average a^e at death is effected by the great pre* 
ponderance of the third-class '^ operatives and their families," whd| 
owing to their large proportionate numbers, bring dovm the 

feneral average to a near approximation to tlieir own, which k 
8-28 years. The chances of life among the " professional men 
and their families" are high — 4739 years ; among tlie " tradesmen*' 
they are scarcely as favourable as they are elsewhere — 31 63 yean. 
If the duration of life in Preston be calculated from an equal 
number of each class, we find that 32*43 years is its fow term. 
When the age of 21 is passed, it appears tliat the chances of YA 
come very near to the general rate. As compared to the mortaliQ 
of the metropolis, the average age of gentlemen and tradesmen fal 
Preston is favourable; but it is otherwise with the labourer^ai 
afeoim bjr the following tabl^-^ 
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MetropoUa. 
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Gentlemen • • • 
lAbounrt • • . 


Yeart. 

44 

22 


Yeart. 
47 
32 
18 






30i 


321 





e large proportion of infant mortality among the working 
is also evinced by the table. While the gentry lose only 
ler cent, of hifant life, the operatives lose 55J per cent. For 
hole of England and Wales, the per centage of deaths under 
ears of age is 39- 1, 

\ Cartwri^ht has drawn up an interesting table No. 2, to 
the connexion between the varying mortality and the varying 
B, by giving the centesimal proportion of deaths in each 
r of the year. 

Table 2. 

r of SEABOKt upon Hbalth, as evinced by the Deaths for the Biz Yean 
ending June, 1843. 





Joly. 

Attguit, 

September. 


October. 
NoTember, 
December. 


January, 

February, 

March. 


April. Hay. 
Jane. 


Whole 
Year. 


lied on — 

1 nutnber of) 
the • . ./ 
!r 5 yean old 
re 5 „ . ^ 
e 21 „ . . 
e af^ of death 1 
Ig the alx yeart 1 


20*352 

21-195 
19*363 
19-437 

18*75 yrs. 


24-134 

23*489 
24*868 
24-261 

20*24 yrs. 


28*088 

26*941 
29*415 
29*448 

21 '89 yrs. 


27*426 

28*373 
26*352 
26*854 

19-53 yrs. 


100 

100 
100 
100 

19*6 yrs. 



ing first at the general results of this table, we perceive that 
ir centage of mortality is least in the quarter embraciilg July, 
8t, and September, and greatest in the quarter from January 
March Slat; while April, May, and June are more fatal 
October, November, and December. Infantile mortality 
lesB influenced by season than that of older persons ; varying 
utmost only about 7 per cent. The difference, both as 
s those above 5 and those above 21, between tlie September 
r and the March quarter, is somewhat more than 10 per cent. 
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Tables showing the Number of Deaths and 
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It has been justly observed that " the standard in cotnmon use i 

tighout Europe^ of the numbers only and proportions of deaths lui 

^pulatiou, when used only by itself, is often mischievously 

Jing," and that " the returns of the average age of deaths 

ch gives Ike average age and sum of vitality of each class, is 

chief, the most correct, if not tlie only correct, standard for the 

it of the pressure of evils in the sanatory condition of the 

lation." Ail evldetice of the truth of the ptiticiple tlius enun- 

by Mr. Chadwick is furnished by tible No. 2, whidi 

that, out of 100 deaths occurring in the year, 20*35, the 

and most fhvourable quarterly proportion, in July, August, 

September, coincide with the lowest and least favourable average 

ion of life, 18*75 years; and that, on the otlier hand, the 

from January to April, which affords the hi^est average 

itttn of life, 21*29 years, also gives the greatest number of deatih^ 

^8*09. But a more striking illustration of the principle is furnished 

ii the table No. 4 ; in the first columns of which it is shown that, 

B the corresponding quarters for two consecutive years, July to 

October, 1837 and 1838, the totals of deaths in each of the three 

daftes coincide to a unit ; but the average age at death in the 

fbnner of these quarters, as shown in the third table, is only 

i6*72 years, and in the latter 2373 years. Tlie numbers of the 

Irst-class '' gentry and professional men" are so small, that 

anything approacliing to a law of mortality from them can scarcely 

be elicited^ that is> as regards the average age of death. Taking 

tie results of each year of the six separately, we find the average 

•oly 37*73 years in 1840-41, and 61-98 years in 1841-42; or, 

taking the extremes in tlie table relating to that class, we are pre- 

tented with the vety low average of 22 1 years in April, May, and 

#utiei 1839, and the very high one of 69*87 in July, August, and 

Sqitember, 1841. This discrepancy, as already intimated, arises 

finm the paucity of the total number furnishing the data ; so that 

ttfe deaths of a few aged persons would immediately raise the 

liverage, and vice versa. Jn the more numerous class of tradesmen 

and their &mi lies, the widest variation during the six years between 

any one year and another (1837-38 and 1840-41) amounts only 

Id 5*67 years, and the extremes in the difierent seasons to 23*38 

years ; and it is to be observed that these extremes, relating to the 

middle class^ occur in the same year^ 1840-41, the lowest in the 

October quarter, the highest in the July quarter, showing a 

tendency to compensation or equilibrium. The yearly variation 

during the six years, of the third class, amounts to 4*08 years; 

and the extreme seasonal divergence is from 23*1 years in the 

April quarter of 1838, to 12*27 years in the July quarter, 1840, a 

diSei^noe of 10*83 y^ars. These observations are comprised in the 

bUowiDg table-— 
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2%d Duration of Life among the Poor. 



Clay. 



ClUMI. 



Fint^lass . 
Second Class 
Third Class • 



Extreme 

Yearly 

VariaUoQ. 



Yeare. 

24-6 
5-67 

4.08 



Extreme 
Seaemial 
VarUtioQ. 



Yean. 

47-8 

23-38 

10-83 



Average 
Aije 

at Death. 



Year*. 

47*39 kf 
31-63^ 
18-28 



The above small table shows that there is a greater amon 
uncertainty in the average of life among the poor than amonj 
middle class. The yearly variation of the second class (5*67 y 
is mnch less, in respect to the average age of the class (2 
years), than the yearly variation of the tWrd class (408 yean 
respect to the average age of the poorer class (18*28 years) ; 
is, if the yearly variation in the age of persons whose sum o 
averages 31 J years be five yeare and a-half^ the yearly \ 
tion in the age of those whose sum averages 18J years si 
be about three years, instead of being what it appears to be- 
years. This greater uncertainty of life is attributable to the • 
sional ravages made among the childi'en of the poor by disoi 
which are more fetal among them than among those who are n 
in sickness with solicitude and judgment. The year 1840-4] 
marked by a great fatality among the children of the poor. & 
fever, during that time, to use the language of a medical gentl< 
in extensive practice, " was more like a plague in its viruleno 
frequency." By a table of particulars furnished to Dr. PI? 
it appears that, in the year ending June 30th, 1841, 200 chi 
under five years old died of this disease ; while smalUpox, ho< 
cough, and measles carried off respectively 66, 37, and 23. 

In the fourth table, Mr. Cartwright has given the actual nu 
of deaths during the six years, distinguishing as before, the 
classes of persons, and the four quarters of the year. The 
requires no remark unless indeed it be necessary to state, thj 
coincidence, already referred to, betweai the figures at the he 
the column for the July and October quarter is a real one. 

In table 5, Mr. Cartwright has exhibited particulars simil 
those of the previous one, but relating only to persons who 
attained the age of 21. 

It will be there seen that the chances of life among the 
classes are brought nearer to an equality. Recurring to the 
table for a moment, we see the difference of the average a| 
death in the three classes, infants and minors included, to be s 
16years between the tradesmen and the gentry, and 1 3 years bei 
the operatives and tradesmen ; but when the strong constiti 
which have resisted the trials of infancy and youth begrin t 
amon^ the operatives, this difference is reduced to less tnan 
years between tradesmen and gentry, and little more thar 
years between operatives and tradesmen ; and, now that 21 
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attained, the variation between any two years of the sexennial 
xl, for all the classes combined, but for the peculiar circum- 
Des of 1840-41, would scarcely exceed one year. The effect 
ason is visible, in the fifth table, in the higher rate of mor- 
f during January, February, and March. It is in those 
ths that the aged are removed, and their Sdvanced years raise 
iverage age at death for the time. It is worthy of remark, 
that this higher rate obtains in all classes. The result 
his table is susceptible of a favourable comparison with 
on returns for the metropolis, given by Mr. Chadwick, from 
h it appears that the average ages at death, of all above 21, 



Id the Metropoli* • 
In PrestoD • • 



Gontlvmen. 



60 
61 



Tradesmen. 



51 
55 



Lftbouren. 



49 
50 



is true that the general average in the metropolis is 53, and 
reston only 51 years ; but this arises from the much larger 
ortion of Uie working class in Preston than in London. In 
Idetropolitan returns the paupers are given as a distinct class ; 
reston they have been incluaed in the third class. This, of 
le, will have no effect on the general average. Table 
6 contains an account of the actual deaths after the attain- 
; of 21 years. Comparing this table with the previous 

it becomes again evident that the increased mortality 
MD-1 is referable to children; a truth yet more strik- 
r apparent in Mr. Cartwright's seventli table — from which 

shown that, during the whole six years^ the deaths of 
ts under five, as compared to all deaths above that age, 
A the proportion of 47 to 41 ; that at one period (1841-2) 
were in the more favourable proportion of 67 to 74 ; but 
a the unhealthy seasons, they were, in 1840-1, 94 to 78, and, 
J previous year, no less than 105 to 68. But, probably, the 
important truth, made plain in this table, is, that the excessive 
t mortality is chiefly manifested among the families of the 
ii^ class. In the year most iiatal to their children, the low 
irtion of infant death among the fii-st class remains unaltered, 
llhough the middle class, in that year, suffered a double amount 
at they had undergone the year before, yet that increase is not 
ch above the average of the six years as the increase which 
% to the third class : trie increase of the sccoixl class in 1839-40, 
about one-fourth above the six years average ; and the increase 
\ third class being about one-third. Since the formation of 
Ues now treated of, a careftil analysis lias been made of all the 
; under five years of age during the six years. The result of 
juiry showsi, that of the 4,751 deatlis, which appeal- in the 
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J.CUy. 



seyeotl^ table as taking place uncler'that age, 3,616 occurred uinch 
two years old; and the age, in e^icHi instance, was, on the aveni||e. 
only 0*7 years, or about ^ine months; 1135 childroii diedbeiweei 
two m\d five years old, whose average wfis 3*29 years, or thra 
years ^d something less than four months. The average age o 
the whole is only 1*32 years, or one year and about four moqthi 
^fotbing can snow mora strikingly that the earliest periods o 
existepce are attended by a proportionate liability to death. It i 
necessary, however, to observe the loss of infai^t life among the poor 
as contrasted with the same among the middle and first class, it 
another view. The following presents the precise amount of thu 
contrast : — 



Classes* 



Ut Class 
2nd Class 
3r(l Class , 



h\tm\Mt of Dwith* 



Uoder 5. Abov« 5. 



26 

2S2 

4,443 



4,7f»l 



122 

482 

3,574 



4,178 



Proportion of Deaths 

under 5 to those 

above 5. 



1 tQ4-7 
1 to 1-7 
1 to 0-8 



Ito -87 



To place these facts in another light. If the infant population o 
the working class could have been reared amidst the advantages o 
food, air, attention^ &c., which are afforded to the offspring of th< 
upper class, during the last six years 3034 children would ha?) 
reached five years of age, who, as it is, have been prematurel; 
swept away by disease. 

To show still further the great difference in the probabilities ( 
life, as respects the three classes now treated of, the following tab) 
has been framed, showing tlie progressive decrease in the sum ( 
vitality in the three classes of the inhabitants of Preston. Tl 
calculations founded on the ages at death for the six years endir 
June 30, 1843:— 





1. Gentry. 


S. Tradesmen. 


3. Opetalives. 


Born 


100 
90*8 


100 
70-6 


100 
68-? 


Kemaioing at the end of 1st year. 


M 


il 


2nd year. 


87-6 


73-5 


57-5 


» 


If 


5th year. 


82-4 


61-8 


44-6 


>» 


II 


10th year. 


81-1 


66-6 


38-8 


II 


II 


20th year. 


76*3 


51*6 


31-5 


il 


l| 


30th year. 


72-3 


45-9 


25-2 


II 


11 


40th year. 


63-4 


37-5 


20-4 


II 


II 


50th year. 


56* 


28-1 


15-6 


>l 


II 


60th yti'ir* 


45-1 


20-5 


11-2 


II 


II 


70th year. 


25-4 


13-3 


6-1 


l» 


»9 


80th year. 


8- 


45 


2-1 


II 


II 


90th year. 


I'S 


.8 


•2 


*f 


» 


100th ye^r. 


• • 




•03 








Terminates in 


Termio%tes in 


Terminates !i 








the aSndreer. 


the 96Ui year. 


tkolOaidyeai 



The following table shows the progressive decrease in the vitali 
of the three classes from the age of 21 years : — • 




Shewing thr periodic tlmuruc 
resped^Are classes <f Gentiy, 



PkMCo 



Proptfrtimate Vitality in the three Clattet. 
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I3mitry. Ice. 


Tradetmtn, &t. 


OperatiTea. 




t] yean old 

feBttninff at 30 yean old . • . 


100 
94-7 


100 
89-4 


100 
79-7 


'^ , 40 yean old . . . 


83-8 


73-2 


63-7 


„ 50 yean old • • • 


73*4 


55*0 


48 9 


„ 60 yean old • . . 


59-1 


40-4 


34-6 


„ 70 yean old . • . 


33'4 


26-5 


18-9 


„ 80 years old • • • 


10-8 


9*6 


7-1 


„ OOyeareoia . 


1-6 


1-5 


l-l 


„ 100 years old . . . 


, , 


, , 


0-6 




Terminates at 


Termiaatt'S at 


Terminalee at 




92 years. 


96 years. 


103 years. 



Bev. J. CUy. 



The facts involved in the above numbers may be presented to 
>ine minds more forcibly through the eye, and therefore two 
agranis accompany this Report, exhibiting the streapis of life as 
ey flow in the tiiree classes now advertedf to. Looking at the 
pre which illustrates the vital condition of the third class, it will 

seen that although the stream has been deprived of more than 
if its volume before it has flowed through one-twentieth porUou 

the course which it act\ially runs ; yet, after having sustained 
at remarkable diminution, it then proceeds with a regularity not 
lible in either of the otlier streams, and finally reaches a point 
uch beyond their utmost limits. It may be well to bear in mind 
at the appearance of centenarians in the third class alone is due^ 
I doubt, to the great number in that class (8017) which fur- 
!»hed the basis for the calculation. According to the registers, 
ree persons belonging to it, of more than a century old, died in 
reston during the last six years, and of course they would pro- 
[ig the current of existence in their class, altliough narrowed to 
le smallest thread, after it had entirely disappeared in the two 
hers, wliich, with numbers so much more circumscribed (148 
id 764), give proportionally fewer chances of the attainment of 
Ltrenio age. 

An interesting table, No. 8, has been prepared by Mr. Cart- 
right, showing the ratio of mortality, as respects persons above 
id under five years of age, in 1783, and the decennial periwls 
Dm 1791 to 1841 inclusive. Few remarks are called for on this 
ble, beyond those which Mr. Cartwright has appended to it. 
'ith regard, however, to the year 1831, and the coincidence 
itween the excessive mortality of tliat year and the appearance of 
e diolera in the kingdom, it may be observed, that although few 
ises of that disease were known in Preston, there is reason to 
ippose that many were concealed, owing to the ignorant preju- 
ces of the poor. If any value should be attached to tliis sup- 
)sition, the sudden rise in the average age at death will also be 
^counted for, inasmuch as the cholera generally attacked adults, 
he proportion of deaths to the population is not given in the 
ble ; and, in fact, several circumstances interfere with the 
quality of the conditions in each year, and render it difficult to 
live at any general conclusions in that respect. TUe ijo^\^\\a\i 
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•n. of 1783 and of 1791 is uncertain. 1801 was a year of ext 
3Uy. distress; after 1814 the Parish Register did not contain the i 
amount of burials; and 1841 was accompanied by an un 
mortality. If, however, we take the years 1791, 1811, and '. 
supposing the actual population of the first year to be aboi 
amount stated, and calling the mortality of 1841, 1500, wh 
about the average of the sexennial period including it^ the pr 
tion of deaths to the population will stand thus : — 



Y«ftrt. 



1791 
1811 
1841 



Population. 



8,000 
17,065 
50,131 



Dfftthfl. 



Proportion of Deathi 
to PopoUtlon. 



178 

380 

1,500 



1 to 45 
1 to 48 
1 to 33 



The table now under observation (No. 8.) does not g 
&vourable a view of the sanatory state of Preston as might 1 
pected when the town was '' the resort and residence of p 
of birth and polished manners.** The average age at deat 
only 31*65 years, or eight years short of the standard givi 
the Carlisle table. But 60 years ago the probabilities of life 
among '* persons of birth/' were less favourable than they ai 
among the general class of the well informed. The rava 
small-pox were uncontrolled by vaccination, and disease ger 
was unchecked by the prudence and knowledge which edi 
persons now exercise for the preservation of the health of 
children. 

Tadlb 8. 
Tht Aferaf^ Aoc of Dsatb, and Comparative MonTALiTT of Cuildrbn 
Tears 1783-1791, end the FWe foUowiog Ceniui Yean, (calculated fi 
Preston Parish Church Registers). Showing that the Progresaive Redt 
the Duration of Life and the Increaiie of Mortality among Children hi 
almost in inverse proportion to the increase of Population. 





Avtrage 

Ag« 
ofDmth. 


Per CentaKe of 
PertODs Dying 


Number of Buriala 




Tears. 


AbovaS 
Yeara old. 


Uuder5 
Years old. 


Above 6 
Yrars 
old. 


Coder 5 
Years 
old. 


Toul. 


Populat 


1783 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


31*65 

28*609 

23*252 

19*998 

18*942 

23*39 

19-54 


70*712 

55*057 

55*608 

48-685 

43*427 

67*79 

46*64 


29*288 
44*943 
44*392 
51*315 
56-573 
32*210 
53*36 


169 
98 
238 
185 
218 
481 
465 


70 
80 
190 
195 
284 
230 
532 


239 
178 
428 
380 
502 
711 
997 


About 6 
About 8 
11 
17 
24 
33 
50 



The following are from the Superintendent Registrar's Books :— 


1840-1 
1837-8 ] 

to 
1842-3 
Afirafft of 
eVemn. 


16*45 
19*6 


44-77 
46-68 


55.24 
53*32 


773 
696-3 


956 1,729 

1 

791 '8 1,488 


^ 
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many ages Preston took the lead of all the towns in the pm 
as the resort and residence of persons of birth and polished n«^.7 
^*' '' A material change has taken nlace in some of these 
, within the last forty years, (from 1825,) by the introduc- 
tlie manufactures, and the daims of gentility have been 
ly abated by the presence of an active and enterprizing 
. The first small "factory" was built in 1777; and 
•ulation had, during the preceding century, fluctuated 

5,000 and 6,000. From 1791 to 1797 five other fac- 
ere erected by the late J. Horrocks, Esq., and from this 
• the ratio of increase (of population) is scarcely to be 
, even in this county, where men multiply faster than in 
r portion of the kingdom." — Baines' History of Lancashire. 

llie ages are not entered in the register for many years 

to this date. • 

and 1801. Years of great distress. The mortality of 4 
ire considerably above the usual average. The marriages '^ 
)n were 23 per cent, lower than the average of the two 
g and two following years. 
The Koman Catholics began to inter in their own burial 

and the parish church register of course does not contain 
eaths of the town after this period. 

The mortality of adults is considerably greater, and of 
less, than what would appear to be the usual proportion, 
[planation has already been given of the increase of the 
age of death in this year. 

1. This year has been most unfortunately chosen by the 
»oners for their calculations respecting the mortality of 

the average age of death being in that year 16*45 years, 
lumber of deaths 1729 ; i/riiile the average age of death for 
B (from June, 1837, to July, 1843,) is 19 6 years, and 
ige number of deaths 1488. 

ifference between the average age of those dying in 1841, 
*red at the parish church, and those in the superintendent 
)' books for 1840-1, appears, in the above tables, so great 
quire explanation. The number of deaths in the year 
1st December, 1840, was most excessive, being no less than 
lile the deaths in 1841 were only 1508, and the average 
c years was only 1488. It will be remembered that the 
*s year commences on the 1st July ; and his year 1840-1 

includes the last six months of 1840, in which year the 
f children under five years exceeded the average number 
ars by 414 ; a fact which explains the low average age of 
(16J years) as compared with that of 1841 (19^ years). 
729 deaths in the registrar's books for 1840-1, upwards 
Bippeared also in the registers of the parish church, 
arument in favour of the natural healthiness of Preston is to 

in the sanatory condition of the inmates of the House of 
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m. of 1783 and of 1791 is uncertain. 1801 was a year of extreme 
Buy. distress; after 1814 the Parish Register did not contain the lAfeLj 
amount of burials; and 1841 was accompanied by an unum^ 
mortality. If, however, we take the years 1791, 1811, and 184J^ 
supposing the actual population of the first year to be about thftj 
amount stated, and calling the mortality of 1841, 1500, whidi^^ 
about the average of the sexennial period including it, the prop 
tion of deaths to the population will stand thus : — 



Yeari. 



1791 
1811 
1841 



Population. 



8,000 
17,065 
50,131 



Dfftthfl. 



Proportion of DeAthi 
to PopnUtion. 



178 

380 

1,500 



1 to 45 
1 to 48 
1 to 33 



The table now under observation (No. 8.) does not give 
favourable a view of the sanatory state of Preston as might boa 
pected when the town was " the resort and residence of pei 
of birth and polished manners.*' The average age at death 
only 31-65 years, or eight years short of the standard given W 
the Carlisle table. But 60 years ago the probabilities of life, enti 
among " persons of birth,*' were less favourable than they are mb 
among the general class of the well informed. The ravagetdS 
smail-pox were uncontrolled by vaccination, and disease geDenDfl 
was unchecked by the prudence and knowledge which educalw 
persons now exercise for the preservation of the health of tbetf 
children. :i 

Tadlb 8. 
The Areraf^ Aoc of Dsath, and Comparative MonTALirT of CHiLDRsir, ia Oft 
Tears 1783-1791, and the Five following Ceniui Yean, (calculated fion fi 
Preston Pariih Church Regiiters). Showing that the Progressive Reduetiofttf 
the Duration of Life and the Increaiie of Mortality among Children hart boi 
almost in inverse proportion to the increase of Population. 



Years. 


Average 

Age 
of Death. 


Per CentAKe of 
PerioDa Dying 


Number of Burials 


- 


Above 5 
Yean old. 


Uuder 5 
Years old. 


Above 5 
Yrars 
old. 


Coder 5 
Years 
old. 


Total. 


PopoUtioa. 


1783 
1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


31-65 

•28-609 

23 252 

19-998 

18*942 

23-39 

19*54 


70-712 

55-057 

55-608 

48*685 

43-427 

67-79 

46-64 


29-288 
44-943 
44-392 
51-315 
56-573 
32-210 
53-36 


169 

S8 
238 
185 
218 
481 
465 


70 
80 
190 
195 
284 
230 
532 


239 
178 
428 
380 
602 
711 
997 


About 6,000 
About 8,000 
11,887 
17,065 
24,575 
33, U« 
50,131 



1840-1 
1837-^ 

to 
1842-3 
Awrage of 
6 Yean. 



The following are from the Superintendent Registrar's Books :— 
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many ages Preston took the lead or all the towns in the 
as the resort and residence of persons of birth and polished lUT.TTcky. 
C* ^' A material change has taken place in some of these 
, within the last forty years, (from 1825,) by the introduc- 
the manufactures, and the daims of gentility have been 
llv abated by the presence of an active and enterprizing 
'/' The first small "factory" was built in 1777; and 
lulation had, during the preceding century, fluctuated 
5,000 and 6,000. From 1791 to 1797 five other fac- 
ere erected by the late J. Horrocks, Esq., and from this 
'* the ratio of increase (of population) is scarcely to be 
, even in this county, where men multiply faster than in 
r portion of the kingdom." — Baines* History of Lancashire. 

llie ages are not entered in the register for many years 
1 to this date. • 

and 1801. Years of great distress. The mortality of C 
ire considerably above the usual average. The marriages ^ 
Ml were 23 per cent, lower than the average of the two 
g and two following years. 
The Koman Catholics began to inter in their own burial 

and the parish church register of course does not contain 
leaths of the town after this period. 

The mortality of adults is considerably greater, and of 
less, than what would appear to be the usual proportion, 
cplanation has already been given of the increase of the 
age of death in this year. 

1. This year has been most unfortunately chosen by the 
iioners for their calculations respecting the mortality of 

the average age of death being in that year 1645 years, 
number of deaths 1729 ; while the average age of death for 
s (from June, 1837, to July, 1843,) is 19 6 years, and 
age number of deaths 1488. 

ifference between the average age of those dying in 1841, 
ered at the parish church, and those in the superintendent 
3* books for 1840-1, appears, in the above tables, so great 
quire explanation. The number of deaths in the year 
list December, 1840, was most excessive, being no less than 
bile the deaths in 1841 were only 1508, and the average 
K years was only 1488. It will be remembered that the 
's year commences on the 1st July ; and his year 1840-1 
\ includes the last six months of 1840, in which year the 
f children under five years exceeded the average number 
urs by 414 ; a fact which explains the low average age of 
(I6J years) as compared with that of 1841 (19^ years). 
1729 deaths in the registrar's books for 1840-1, upwards 
appeared also in the registers of the parish church, 
gument in favour of the natural healthiness of Preston is to 
1 in the sanatory condition of the inmates of the House of 
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If. i. Clay. 



Correction there. For more than five years the daily ave 
number of prisoners has exceeded 219 (one-sixth of whom ! 
been females), exclusive of infants who do not appear on 
books, and who are generally about six in number. The avi 
age of the 219 appears to have been 28'9 years. Durioj 
period mentioned, one death took place from a casualty, and 
one from natural causes ; the latter being the case of an aged fe 
who was in a dying state when brought into the prison ; ibis 
a ratio of mortality in the proportion of one death yearly to 
persons. Now the mortality in the town of Preston for the 
years ending June 30^ 1843, has been proportionately 17 tim 
great as that which has taken place within the prison walls. 
other words, if the ratio of mortality in the town had been the 
as that in the prison, instead of 7767 deaths, only 457 would 
been recorded. Or if, in the comparison, we place agaim 
deaths in the pri^^on those only in tiie town which take place 
21 vears of age, and call them for the five years (see Tal 
255o, we still have an excess of nearly 2000 deaths above 
would have taken place had the same ratio obtained in tlie 
which obtains in the prison. 

The argument thus furnished by the sanatory condition c 
Preston House of Correction is strengthened by comparing the 
tality in that prison with others in the county ; a comparison ^ 
may be shortly given as follows : — 







Number of 


Proportion of 
Deaths 




I'rtsout. 


Yeftrt tur- 






nishiog the 


to Ptiauuert 






Avernge. 


AnDually. 








Years. 








Kirkaale . . . 


4 


1 to(f2 






Liverpool Borough 
New Bailey . . 


5 
5 


1 to 69 
1 to 70 






Lancaiter Castle • 


5 


, , 






, , CriminaU 


• • 


lto90 






,, Debtors . 


, , 


lie 75 






Prenton . • . 


5 


1 to 547 





But there are many ciraimstaiices favourable to the genen 
bability of life in a prison not existing in a town. The 
proportion of the aged, the many vagrants with constitutions 1 
by fresh air; these and other facts tending to raise the g 
chances in favour of prison life, may not be fully counterpoJ! 
the depressing effect of confinement and the weakened constit 
of many of the dissipated and profligate. But while it is ad 
that the inmates of the gaol have, as a body, better chances 
than the general population, it should be borne in mind thai 
diances derive their greatest value from cleanliness, proper 
good air, regular hours and exercise, sobriety, and medical 
tion ; all of which might be observed and obtained by the | 
mass of the people, iftiiey would only strive to do for then 
what discipline and order do for the prisoners. 



Deaths in voeU and ill conditioned Streets. 



m 



estimating the chances of life in Preston, with reference, 1. To 
md well- cleansed districts; 2. To districts only moderately 
led and ventilated; and 3. To districts of the worst kind, 
J ventilation, cleansing, and drainage are ill provided for, or 
[together absent, it would have been desirable to obtain accurate 
OS of the deaths and ages in each district for a period of years. 
!, however, has not permitted tliLs ; but the effect of locaHty on 
h may be shown with suflBcient force by the following table, 
I applies to the whole town (deaths in the workhouse and 
of recovery, and those which have been the subjects of 
ers* inquests being excepted) for tlie year ending June 30, 



Bm. J. CIS 



Ages* 


WeU^soDdiUoned 
Stre«U. 


Mudemtely- 
conditioned Streets. 


Ill-«onditioned 
Straete. 




Deaths. 


Per Cent. 


Dfftthfl. 


Per Cent 


Deaths. 


Per Cent. 


one year old 

one and under 

rearf. 

five years old . 


21 
26 

88 


15-5 
19-3 

Cj-2 


168 
238 

364 
760 


20-8 
31*3 

47-9 


250 
210 

192 


38-3 
32-2 

29*5 




135 


652 





lere is in the " lowest deep a lower deep ;" and in the " dis- 
of the worst kind " there are certain streets and courts, &c. the 
of the district. These have been most minutely and carefully 
ined by the agent of the Preston Charitable Society, a person 
qualified by his intelligence for the task he has performed, 
lames of these streets, &c. are Canal-street, Back Canal-street, 
-street, Holden's-square, Holden's-yard, Edward-street, Buck- 
m-street, Clarence-street, Poplar-street, Willow-street, Queen- 
, and Savage's-court. In these streets, &c. the mortality for 
?ar mentioned was as follows : — 

Under one year old 56 or 44-4 per cent. 

Above one year and under five years 37 ,, 29*4 „ 
Above live years 33 „ 26*2 „ 

126 

e population of these streets, &c., as ascertained by careful 
y, is at present (October, 1843) 2400, which is probably pretty 
vhat it was in 1840-1, the places having undergone since then 
Dr no change. Assun}iiig, then, this to be the population, we 
deatlis occurring, in that year, in the above-mentioned streets, 
proportion of 1 death to every 19 persons. For the whole of 
wn the deaths are J to every 29 persons, 
ippears from the inquiries made (the particulars resulting from 
I are given in separate tables herewith) that there are many 
I of disease and death operating in these worst conditioned 
I simultaneously; yet most of them coulrollabVe b^ xas^awx^^ 



Preston. 
«v. J. Clay. 



180 Combined Camei of Diseoie, 

which a community fully alive to its social responsibilites^ or cren ti» 
the universal danger wnich at any moment may arise from thow 
causes, would seek to employ or enforce. Those causes are such m 
usually exist wherever sickness and death prevail ; defective ventila- 
tion, cleansing, and draining of streets ; the same evils with regard to 
dwellings ; the over-crowdmg of rooms and of beds ; filthiness d 
apartments, persons, clothing, and bedding ; prevalence of damp^ 
yet want of water ; absence of proper and decent accommodation » 
to privies ; keeping of pigs in, or too near, dwellings ; and, pervad- 
ing all, sickening smells — signs of the presence of an atmosphere 
destructive of health to all who breathe it. As to ventilation, one 
court. Back Willow-street, is described as '* closed at both ends bjr 
privies ;" other courts and streets are " entered by passages under 
the houses ;" others are " closed atone end by walls. ' As to cl( — 



ing, in Back Canal-street, '' pigsties, middens, and privies form one 
side of the street." Buckingham-street " is swept every week bythe 
police, but the cart cannot get down to carry the dirt away, which 
is swept into heaps and then left." " When any person goes to the 
Dispensary out of this street, the doctor tells them it is no wonder 
at there being sickness in that street." Other streets exhibit a still 
more abominable condition. Back Queen-street (south of Queen- 
street) is approached by several lobbies leading from Queen-street. 
A visitor, on entering the former, finds himself facing a row of 
privies of more than 100 yards long. The doors of the privies are 
about six feet from the house doors opposite; and the space betweeo 
one privy and another is filled up with all imaginable and unimaffin- 
able filth ; so that the street consists of a passage little more man 
six feet wide, with dwelling houses on one side, and a continuous 
range of necessaries, pigsties, middens, heaps ofashes,&c.,&c; on 
the other, with a filthy and sluggish surface drain running along one 
side. The doors opening into this street are, in some cases, the back 
doors of the Queen-street houses ; but 12 houses have their ovig 
outlets — doors and windows — upon this disgusting and pestiferous 
passage. According to the returns for the year ending June 30, 
1841, the deaths in Queen-street, Back Queen-street, and Queen- 
street Court, were for that year 36, or 1 death to 14'6 persons.* 

In a cellar in King-street a few yards from the end of Queen- 
street, a poor female has been living for about 14 years, who i« 
believed to be upwards of 102 years old. Her bodily and mental 
powers are, considering her age, remarkably vigorous. Her activity 
of limb is equal to that of many women of M, and especially as 
regards her arms.f Her sight scarcely requires t)ie aid of spectacles, 



* A drain ranaing near one end of Queen-street, and into which the *'ffa« water" 
from a neighbouring factory it discharged, emits a most oflfenstTe and injnrieii] 
effluTium. Dr. Lyon Playfair has been furnished with tome silver coins, whick 
became dinoDloured after 24 boars' exposure to tK\t b»id %\t ^twlVkA clb.\mQft^^«R« ol 
a home man peculiarly obnoxious from tVie emana^Mma \tom \\« 
f Xbeifjitcrmet her thb day C22iid JmlluKry>lla»^\uv;aX\^i•\«^^^^ TA*ic|> 
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«nd her hearing is but little impaired. Her hair is abundant and v 
Uack. Her memory appears clear and prompt ; and her disposition b«t 
not merely cheerful but full of humour. A daughter, age<l 70, 
lifeB with her, who looks, in her spectacles, almost as old as iter 
parent. The cellar in which they live appears dry and warm ; faces 
the end of a tolerably wide street, (Paradise-street" ) and is altogether 
free from the very noxious circumstances which beset Queen-street 
-This case has been noticed here as confirmatory to a certain degree 
of an observation made by Mr. Chadwick. '^ It is a singular and 
yet unexplained fact, that centenarians are often found in the greatest 
froportion, in times and places where the average duration of life of 
die whole population is very low."* 

The streets, courts, and yards examined contain about 422 dwel- 
lings, inhabited at the time of the inquiry by 24U0 persons sleeping 
b52 beds, i. e.> an average of 5'68 inliabitants to each house, and 
2*8 persons to each bed. 

In 84 cases 4 pemoos slept in the same bed. 
28 M 5 „ „ 

13 „ 6 ^ „ 

3 >« 7 if }f 

* W 8 )) t9 

And, in addition, a family of 8 on bed stocks corered with a little slraw. 

Greatly injurious to health as this crowding into the same bed must 
be, it is scarcely requisite to intimate its equally powerful tendency 
to moral comiption. The tables appended to this Report record too 
many instances in which there is cause to apprehend the worst con- 
leqnences in this respect. 

It is not only among the poorest that small and ill-ventilated 
bed-rooms are contributing to disease, but also among many whose 
means would enable them to provide more wholesome chambers. 
The following case will illustrate the indifference on this point, which 
itsults from ignorance or habit, or both combined. A night-watch- 
man to one of the principal mills having met with a serious accident, 
was taken home and there visited by the medical gentleman who has 
furnished this account. The sufferer's home or lodging was ap- 
proached by a passage of 3 feet 2 in. wide, and the lodging itself 
consisted of a low room 6 feet 9i in. long, and 4 feet SJ in. wide, 
lighted by a pane of glass in the roof 9 in. square. The small bed 
irhidi almost filled this wretched room was occupied alternately by 
die watchman, and an old man labouring under paralysis ; the latter 
quitting the bed when the watchman returned from his nightly duties, 
and entering it again when vacated in the evening. The watchman 
eras a singjfe man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and receiving 
regular wages of 18*. per week, a sum which would have enabled 
Urn to procure good lodgings and every attendant comfort. 



I per hour, in company with her daughter, but supportrd only by hcrstiek; 

X fih0 ^#J not Ael quite to ww, and therefore had come out tor ^^s^k,^^ 

• *' Ijtgmry iMto ike Practice ^ ImUrmcni% in Towiu;' ^. VI, ti^Vta. ^«%iiift 
/iqm^ i^n /Ac SoMicry CotdUim of the Lat>o9irimg Clottet,'*' ^. \'l^^ wM. 
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A shoemaker^ who^ with his wife, could earn 25^. weekly, keepsa 
tulTc^. pig under the room in wtiich he, his wife, and three children U?e. A 
sow belonging to a friend, having brought forth a more numerous 
litter than she could support, the stioemaker fitted up, for the recep- 
tion of the two supernumerary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 
which they were found by the agent of the Charitable Society. 

A map of the town has been made, shaded in those districto 
which are ill-ventilated, drained, and cleansed ; the increased depth 
of tint indicating a proportionate degree of dirtiness, &c. The 
number of deaths in the respective streets is also given ; every blue 
spot representing a death from fever or epidemic disease, and the 
red spots showing the frequency of deatiis from other disorders. 
The residences of persons charged with offences during the last 
year are abo indicated ; and the whole tends to show that dirt, 
disease, and crime are concurrent. 

From the statements made in this Report, it appears that the 
mortality of the town chiefly predominates among the children of the 
working classes, the mortality among them increasing as the social 
condition of the parents sinks. The hlthiness, want of drainage, bad 
air, &c. already described, will account for very much of the infantOe 
death ; but there is reason to fear that in addition to those caises 
whicli are alike obnoxious to adult and infant health, there areothen 
operating peculiarly against the latter. Most of these additional 
causes are connected with the ignorance, indifference, neglect, or 
selfishness of the parents. Their ignorance leads them to give to 
their offspring the most improper food, even when they are able to 
procure lor them wholesome sustenance ; and too often the cliild is 
destroyed by the gin ix)ured into it with the intention to "nourish" 
it. It is ignorance, too, which blinds the parent to the necessity of 
care and caution in nursing such complaints as measles. When the 
measles are "out," and the little patients should be kept warm, 
they may be seen, as the writer has seen them, exposed to the fatal 
winds of December or January. The neglect of, or indifference 
to, children's health by the poor is evinced m a very marked man- 
ner by the records of the dispensary. 

Mr. Holden, one of the honorary surgeons to that institution, 
has minutely investigated its statistics for the year ending October 
21, 1840, during which period accurate memomnda were pre- 
served ; and the residt of his inquiry shows a great discrepancy 
between the amount of deaths under five years old, as recorded in 
the books of the institution, and the ammmt of similar deaths 
among the poor as registered ; a discrepancy which gives occasion 
to apprehend that the gratuitous advantages provided fer them in 
sickness have not been made available for their children to a due 
extent. From Mr. Holden's statement accompanying this Report, 
it appears that the average age of deaths among dispensary patients 
reaches almost 25 years, while, as seen in Mr. Cartwright's tables, 
the average age of the operative class is only 18-28 years. The 
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rariation between the ages at death, in dispensary patients and in 

ibe operative class generally, is shown in the following table : — aer. j. cu; 

Cbntbmimal Proportion ov Deatus in 



Dbptnnry PatirDts fbr the Year endioff 
OelobOT2i.lS40. 



Udkrlyemr • • . 8*5 
Bitvteii I and 5yean S0*9 

9 5 and 10 

„ 10 and 20 

., 20 and 30 

H 30 and 40 

M 40 aurl 50 

., 50 and 60 

,» 60 and 70 

„ 70 and 80 

^ 80 and 90 
Upwards of 90 




The (Mam uT OperatiT«>« 

as per Mr. Curtvriuhfa 

Table, No. 1. 



IM 
14 

7 

9 

9 

7 



Per Cent. 
55-42 



44*j8 



In the wont Btrevia 
viaiti'd by the Ajeotof 
the Charitable Society. 



Per Cent. 



26*2 



Now although the particulars relating to the dis|)ensary patients 
ind those relating to the "worst streets'* are not for the same 
NTiod, they are for similar periods, .is reoards the general pre- 
ralenee of disease; and we find that while 44*4 per cent, of infan- 
ile death took place in the *' worst streets/* only 8*5 per cent, died 
inder the cognizance of the medical officers of the dispensary ! and 
'et, if the wretched inhabitants of these worst streets sought 
nedical aid at all, they would seek it most likely where it could 
le obtained without charge. It is known that druggists are often 
esorted to for medicine and advice by the poor, and probably in 
ome or many cases assistance from such quarters may have been 
ibtained for sick children ; but after making all allowances, it is to 
le feared that^ among certain classes of the poor, a great amount of 
nfant death takes place without anything worthy the name of medi- 
al assistance having been obtained or even sought. 

If the druggist is sometimes applied to for the medicine which, 
nth greater propriety and safety would be prescribed by the medi- 
al man, he is too often asked for compounds, wliich no medical man 
rould prescribe, such as " Godfrey's Cordial/* ** Infants* Preserva- 
ive/* Soothing Syrup,*' ** Mothers' Blessing/' &-c. Returns have 
)een obtained from all, or almost all, the chemists and druggists in 
Preston, of the quantity of these mixtures sold by each ; and it is 
iue to those gentlemen to say that the information requested from 
hem was furnished in the most prompt and obliging manner. It 
loes not appear that any one particular dnic^gist sells the extra- 
ndinary quantity of Godfrey's Cordial, &c., which has been heard 
it in other towns, but all vend the nostrums in question to a 
j[reater or less extent; and the aggregate of the whole quantity 
old indicates that, allowing half an ounce ]^er week to each family, 
ipwards of 1600 families are in the habit of using '' Godfrey's 
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"^^ Cordial/* or some other equally injurious compouncL It is not tl» 
i. cuy least melancholy feature in the general aspect of these facts tbii> 
" Godfrey" (as it is familiarly called by its purrfiasers) is not prnC 
in ignorance of its noxious properties, a circumstance whidi the 
Charitable Society's agent had frequent occasion to notice. Itk 
administered not so often, probably, by the mother, as by the nurse. 
The former, while working in the fectory, intrusts her infant to an 
old woman or young girl, who may also have the charge of other- 
infants ; and this general nurse, in order to fulfil her task with «f > 
much ease to herself as possible, drugs the unfortunate babes with; 
" Quietness." Mr. Robert Brown, surgeon, who collected mudi- 
important information on this subject, heid, among other conuxHini* 
cations made to him in writing, the following, which, although it 
may not at first appear very important, gives clear intimatioa of. 
the obtaining medicine and advice from druggists, — of mothers lea?«- 
ing their children in the care of most improper nurses, — ^and of the 
general suspicion of die use of deleterious dnigs : — 

** A child was brought to me for a little aperient medicine ; the mother 
suspected that the person who nursed it had been in the habit of giving it 
some narcotic. It had not had more than two or three motions for the 
space of three weeks. I advised the mother to stay at home and aUeo4 
to it herself. The advice was foUowed, and the child recovered in a few 
days." 

Anotlier highly respectable chemist and druggist writes,-— 

" A woman brought a bottle to me containing some medicine Air 
examination, which was found to be an infusion of opium. She add s 
neighbour had given some of it to one of her children, upon the recom- 
mendation of some quack, who was in the habit of calling upon poor 
families for the purpose of selling the medicine. Her (Siila became 
stupified in half an Iiour, and ultimately died. The man denied that the 
death was the effect of the medicine, as he had a very extensive sale, and 
could bring many proofs of the good resulting from its use." 

The apathy, or ignorance, or prejudice of parents among the 
poor, has also b(?en evinced in regard to the small pox. Mr. Hal- 
dane, who filled tlie office of house surgeon to the dispensary for 
about six years, has obligingly furnished, on this point, some infor- 
mation, rendei*ed valuable J^ his intimate knowledge of the poor, 
and his activity and ability in the promotion of their health. He 
states that the first case of small pox admitted in the books of the 
dispensary, witliin his knowledge, was in January, 1838. By Mid- 
summer of that year, the ilisease had rapidly increased, both as 
regarded the numbers attacked and the severity of the symptoms. 

" The disease continued through 1839 and 1840. during which time 
many hundreds of children must have suffered from it. In 1841 it began 
to suhside. Previous to 1838 very few of the poorer class of children in 
the town had been vaccinated, though it was well known that aU children 
brought to the dispensary for the purpose of heing vaccinated would have 
the operation performed without any charge. Of the numbers taking 
advantage of this in 1838 1 do no t think there wei« «. d<(>Tjei\ \ \xi. YSSb ^gr^t^ 
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«8re 35 ; in 1840, 44. At this time I was appointed by tlie Board of ^^ 
Qitfdiana vaoeinator to the town, and as I knew it woald be in vain Bct.j. 
apectiDg parents to bring their children to the dispensary for vaccination, 
Tperibrrae^ the operation at their own houses, very frequently having to 
eombat objections raised by the parents. In 1841, I vaccinated 468; in 
H42, 2D4 ; in the present year, 326." 

Messrs. Harrison and Ewings have instituted a careful and most 
diborate inquiry into the circumstances influencing the heahh of the 
finnilies of 749 married men employed in factories. Although 
those gentlemen regret the insufficiency or inaccuracy of the returns 
isfy have obtained, yet there are many facts ascertained which are 
of tnuch importance. There appear to be about 4-7 persons, on 
m aTerage^ in each family ; sickness remains in a family about 17 
kys, or with an individual four days, yearly. The average age of 
he fathers of families scarcely exceeds 35 years ; their average age 
it mariiage was but little more than 23 years. In each family 
here are, on an average, about 2*7 children living, and 1*6 removed 
ly death ; and of those children so removed 76 per cent, died under 
ive years old. Those operatives receiving the highest wages, 
• dressers/' appear to have the most numerous families, and their 
OSS by infantile death has been only 62*2 per cent. The men had 
leen married on an average only 12*2 years. This short duration of 
narried life will in a great measure account for the high proportion 
>f infantile mortality. WTiere deaths do occur in families such as those 
WW adverted to, the age at death will necessarily be limited to a 
jeriod ranging from new-bom infancy to about 1 1 years, and the 
probabilities of death, which are up to a certain point in an inverse 
"alio to advancing age, are scarcely fulfilled, when, as in the case 
jefore us, of 100 children dying under 11^ years, 76 have died 
inder five years. This amount of infant mortality, which will at 
Srst be startling, will assume a more favourable appearance on a 
»>mparison with the infant mortality of the kingdom generally. By 
\ table given in the " Companion to the Almanac" for 1840, p. 51, 

I appears that of all the deaths registered in England and Wales 
n 1839, 39' 1 per cent, took place under five years of age, and 7*2 
per cent, between 5 and 14. But restricting the inquiry to children 
under 15, out of 100 dying under that age, no less than 84 died 
bdow five years old. The absolute amount of mortality in the 
amiliea under consideration, or the number of children removed by 
ieath in comparison with those spared, appears to be in the propor- 
ticHi of 16 to 27, or of 43 born 16 die before reaching the age of 

II or 12 years; this is undoubtedly a much higlier ratio than that 
irideh exists among families of a superior class, and it is to be re- 
^fretted that we have not the means of making an accurate com- 
niison of the two classes. It is sufiiciently evident, however, that 
he sanatory condition of the families now under consideration con- 
mais Arourabfy with that of the working claa^ ^eviisv^>j^. ^ix 
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not this better condition be mainly attributable to the circumluiQi 
of most of these young families having the benefit, imperfiMt a* ft] 
may be, of a mother's superintendence ? Only 133 mothers 8bm4 
to be working. The imprudence of the laboimng class is viaUflfili 
the facts recorded by Messrs. Ewings and Harrison as to the vw^ 
early marriages of 90 out of the 749 men ; four of them were only 
children of 16 when they contracted that engagement. 

Great pains have been taken by Mr. Holden to collect infixing 
tion relating to the management and statistics of the sick-clubi m 
Preston. There is much reserve, however, in giving such informi^ 
tion, and consequently less has been acquired than would have beoK 
desirable for the purpose of forming any general condusions as to 
operations and value. The following summary, circumscribed ^ 
it is, is sufficient to manifest the widely different amoimts of sicknc^- 
and rates of payment, existing in only 1 1 dubs. The table Jtdtdm 
to the year ending July 1, 1843 : — 



Tee-total . • 
llantgvrs • • 
Worthv . . . 
Bechabites 
Odd Fellows • . 
Female Rechabitet 
Forestera • • . 
Ebeuezer . • . 
Catbolic Beneficent 
Ditto, female . . 
PeneTeiaoce • . 



Toul 
Memberi, 



37 

47 

60 

116 

689 

30 

230 

111 

167 

bO 

58 



1645 



Sick daring Taar. 



M«mb«n. 



2 
5 

12 
19 
124 
6 
52 
28 
51 
25 
20 



344 



Pot 
Ceutage. 



Averaife 

Period of 

SiekoMs ia 

Waaki. 



5-4 
10-6 
15- 
16-3 
18- 
20- 
22-6 
25 -2 
30-6 
31-2 
34-4 



20-9 



3' 

8-2 

7-5 

3-7 

4- 

3-3 

8*8 



10* 
9« 
6»1 



Payaniilt 
eaehiMdi 



1 10 



1 17 

2 





2 II 

3 7 6 
2 19 3 

1 13 10 

2 7 II 



ITiere is one circumstance apparent in tlie above table, which adds 
fiirther proof of tha vahie of temperate habits among the poor. 
The Tee-total Society (of which, however, the numbers are rather 
small for the purpose of any general deduction) presents not merely 
the smallest proportion of sick, but a proportion amounting to littfe 
more than one-half of that next most favourable, while at the same 
time its members suffer the shortest average duration of illness. 
The extremes in the amount of sickness, as shown by the proportion 
of sick members pressing in their respective societies^ are very 
striking, being only 5*4 per cent, in the Tee-total Society, and 34*4 
per cent, in the Perseverance. The Rechabites, who might be ex- 
pected to occupy a creditable place near the Tee-totallers^ are not, 
in all cases^ as appears from the Returns, worthy of the name they 
assume. 
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of the sick-clubs are also burial-clubs ; that is^ a certain 
rying from 2/. to 10/.^ is allowed on the death of a member. 
re also in Preston seven societies acting only as burial-clubs^ 
ig as such very extensively. Papers sent in to the secreta- 
iree of ttiese clubs accompany tiiis Report* From them it 
that the present members belonging to the tliree societies are 
of 23,400 ! and that the aggregate sum expended by them in 

or rather paid to claimants^ amounts to 2460/. yearly. In 
I return are any particulars given as to the age or death of 
ntered as members, and from that it appears that 64 per 
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[>Hector to a burial-club, containing upwards of 5000 members* — a man 
llig«ace is greatly superior to his rank in life, states, that while he belie? ft 
ien to be productive of much general benefit, he knows several instances 
hey have been much abused. He is acquainted with cases in which hirtd 
e speculated on the lives of infants committed to their care, by entering 
theclubif. Within the last few days, two young women proposed to hioi 
child into the society in which he holds office, uflferintf to pay the weekly 
Iternatcly. Upon inquiry, in conformity with his usual custom, at to the 
bsittting between them and the child, he learned that the child's mother 

and that the infant ilitetf wa$ piaced at nurtt with t he mother of one ^lhe§€ 
en. He also detailed the particularn of the case of an illegitimate child, 
ing been in the care of its maternal grandmother, was removed, on her 
he house of its father's relatives. Within a week of that removal, the child 
»ugh, previously, it appeared to be in strong health,) and under such 
ices as induced him not only to refuse payment of the burial money from 
tut also to make 8uch a representation of the affair to the officers of an- 
in which the child had bean ensured, as led them to make a similar refusal, 
t wait made to compel payment from either society. 

ne ** collector '' has kindly furninhed an account of the ages at death of 
in of the society to which he belongs, being the number remof ed by death 

last three years and three months ; — 
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69 
79 
52 
28 
20 
36 
23 
17 
23 
25 
14 
10 
4 



17-22 

19-77 

13- 

7« 

5- 

9* 

5*77 
4-22 
5-77 
6-22 
3-5 
2-5 
!• 



>62 



V38 



q^uence of a suggestion made to him, the same person states it to be his 
at much advantsge would be found by the adoption of a plan tending to 
le solicitude for the preservation of iniunt life ; by which plan, a smaU 
ment, cmmencing at or soon after birth, and continued for 10, 12, 13, 
an, should eni^ure a liberal allowance for one, two, or three years, at a 

education would be most valuable to the child, and the necessity for 
to the factory would, in a great measure be obviated. 
o admitted by thi* same authority, that a great improvement would be 

instead of money being paid by the club at the death of a member, the 
re undertaken by the iiociety, and performed in a solemn and approiwiat* 
mi, nevertheless, to effect this, it would be necettary that a// the Dtvial 
lould adopt the plan. W«re only one or two to wfi uj^tk Vl^ voAnxtxuMga 

be witbdrnwn from them, and trauiferred to those lOci^SiM vo^nYfiii^^^ 
jf money paymeota was continued. 
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Prntott. eent. of those members die under five years old. ^fhe Returns d 
V.J. cuy. not afford the means of comparing tliis high per centa^e with thi 
of the operative class generally. Hiere are other circumstanei 
connected with the operation of these dubs suggesting matter k 
grave consideration and inquiry. The same person may be enteai 
into every society. The respectable secretary to one of the societie 
states that he knows several instances in which the same person iso 
the books of three clubs. Thus, on the death of a diild, the pars 
or other ensurer may receive 16/. 6s, 6d., (according to the paj 
ments of the three clubs now referred to,) while the expense of into 
ment with all befitting propriety should not exceed, and in fact sei 
dom amounts to, 3/. Tliere is no restriction in any of the sodelk 
as to the admission of illegitimate children. If the weekly penof 
or halfpenny is paid for the stipulated period by either mother o 
father, he or slie is entitled, on the demise of the ensured, to all tfa 
benefits which the society premises. The burial-clubs enroll 12 o 
15 times as many members as the sick-clubs, inducing the inferenc 
that the prospect to a poor person of support and assistance in illQa 
is less desirable than the possession of 5/., 10/., or 15/. on the decen 
of his child. Such a sum, too, being a larger one than the insurei 
in most cases, ever before possessed at one time, or ever could bop 
to possess except from such a contingency as that adverted tc 
Burial-societies are, no doubt, susceptible of highly beneficial operii 
tion, especially as ensuring the lives of fathers of families ; and 1 
is right to speak with reserv^e of their tendencies, in the absence c 
all positive proof of their injurious effects ; but the facts abov 
mentioned will be, to some minds, suggestive of painfiil ideas 
When an ensured child is attacked by sickness, the feelings create 
by the anticipated payment from the burial-club, should it die, ma; 
sometimes be stronger than the anxieties for the preservation of it 
life. A respectable collector of cottage rents states in writing, — 

" That he often fails to obtain the rent from cottagers, in consequeDc 
of sickness. The sickness of children is most commonly assienea as 
reason for the non-payment. Almost all the children in faniihes whci 
he collects are memoers of burial societies, most commonlv are subscribe] 
of Id. a- week each child. The children of the poor are, when sick, grttd 
neglected, and lost from want of due attention to cleanliness ; and tli 
poor seldom seek medical assistance for sick children except when on tl: 

point of death. One poor child, living in street, the son of Tbonu 

, sits in a chair, or lies in a comer of a room, upon some bags of rag 

without any covering upon him, and entirely neglected, both as reesn 
nursing and medical relief. Such cases he is constantly witnessing.*^ 

Another collector of cottage rents states, •* The poor people have oAc 
told me that they were unable to pay at that time ; but when a certaj 
member of the family,— generally a child,— died, they would be able i 
pay. I have felt much shocked at this, and I have told the people that 
was very wrong to depend upon anything of the kind. Most of tf 
children at the houses which I visit are in burial-clubs.'* A lady, a fria 
of the author of this Report, states, that a young woman, whose servio 
she required as a wet nurse, having a child ill, she offered to send her ow 
medical friend to attend to it. The tepVy ot x\\<i waxt^ '^^js— >'' ^\l\ tsw 
mind, ma'am, it's in two burial-clubs \'^ 
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p> Returns bave been furnished by the respectable and intelligent vr 
itfeprs of the *' Preston Original Legal Friendly Burial Society, nev.' 
iHaUished 31st December, 1831." From these returns the 
Mkming table is formed : — 



Childrea bet«r««i Two Months and Five Yann Old. 



fr 


Actual 
NuBbar 

tha Books. 


ATensa 
Number 

on 
the Books 

dnriof 
the Year. 


Died. 


Prr Cent. 

on all 
the Deaths. 




NnBib«r 

of 
ChUdmi. 


Payable. 


Per Cent. 


Not 
Payable.* 


PterCent. 


.IMO 
;i841 

b/1S43 


1,515 
1,467 
1,549 


2,413 
2,842 
3,292 
4,140 


2,627 
3,067 
3,716 


167 
202 
253 


6-35 
6-58 
6-81 


• • 
40 
54 
32 


• • 
1-52 
1-76 
0*86 


7*87 
8«34 
7-67 


• • 


-9,410 


622 


•• 


126 


• • 


• • 




ofthice) 
• • •} 


• • 


3,137 


207 


6-6 


42 


1-4 


8.0 



* lUTinf dM within 14 wnkaofratrue.. 



The following table shows the progressive increase of members 
- December 31, 1840 :— 



r 



Deaemter 
SUI. 


Under Five Years. 1 Above Five Years. 


Total 
Members. 




Increase. 


Members. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


1840 
I84I 
1842 
1843 


2,413 
2,842 
3,292 
4,140 


• • 
429 
450 

848 1 


11,489 
12,675 
12,708 
12,560 


• • 
+ 1,186 
+ 33 
— 148 


^ 13,902 

' 15,517 

16,000 

16,700 



The rules of the society prohibit entrance before the completion 
if eight weeks of age, and also after 55 years. They also exclude 
ill persons who may " have any disorder or complaint upon them ;" 
., • "and in no case shall any member receive any benefit from 
:1m society unless 16 clear payments (weekly) to the fund have 



made previous to the day of their death, 
In the last printed report of the society it is stated that at the 
ikm of 1843 the number of members was 16,700, and the 
unerels, during the year, 469. Calculating upon the mean of 
he Bumber of members between December, 1842, and December, 
[S143 (16^50), this mortality is about 2-9 per cent. The table 
Mt-.thown the mortality of infants in the society, for 1843, to be 
\^%' per eent.^ and it remains to be stated that the mortality 
mppg.tbe members above five years (the meatv ot V\va\. ^x^\cs^^\ 
ie Boeiety beiug 12,634, and the deaths W\ng 1\^ \& \*1 Y^^ 
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cent. ; and that the general mortality of the society for 1843 (| 
(▼.Tciay. deaths ': payable" + 32 "not payable" = 501) is 3 per cent 
The mortality of Preston has been already stated at 2 "97] 
cent. But this mortality includes a class of infants inadn ' 
to the burial societies^ \nz., those under nine weeks old, and al8ol|? 
adults beyond 67 years (55 years, limit of admission + 12 yei 
age of the club). In order, therefore, to compare the morl 
of the society with that of the town, we must deduct from 
latter the deaths under nine weeks and above 67 years : thus, 

Total Annual ^ Under Above 
Deaths. 9 Week*. 67 Years. 

1488 — (170 + 125) = 1193death8, = 2*4 per centi on a population o( 

50,000. 

In this view the mortality of the burial society exceeds that ol 
the general population by 0*6 per cent. ; or, for 4 deaths in tin 
town, there are 5 in the society. 

In pursuing the comparison now attempted, many other coosi 
derations must be taken into account. On the one hand^ sick an 
weakly persons are not admitted into the society, and the member 
who are above 5 years of age must consist chiefly of persons froa 
6 to 19 years old ; on the other hand, tlie general mortality of th 
society will be much affected by the large proportion of infai 
members, one- fourth of the whole. 

Assuming, as we may, that the deaths in the society *• m 
payable'* appertain almost solely to children dying before ''1 
clear payments have been made for them,** — /. e., to childre 
between two and six months old, a comparison, as regards tb 
class of children, between the town and the society may be th\ 
given : — 

Annual average of deaths in the town (excluding those under 
2 months and above 67 years) 1193 :— deaths between 2 and 6 
months, 125 = 10'4 per cent, on all the deaths. 

Deaths in the club for 1843, 501 ; deaths between 2 and 6 months, 
32 = 6*4 per cent. 

A difference of this kind, though not perhaps to this exter 
might be expected. The children entered into the society are, 
a great measure, select lives ; and, during the 16 tceeks, they a 
siu'e to receive as much attention as can be bestowed upon then 
while, on the contrary, the uninsured children will include all tl 
weakly and precarious lives rejected by the societies. 

The total of infant deaths in the society is, according to t! 
table, 8 per cent, on all the children entered. 

The deaths in the general population, of the same class 
children (between two months and five years) have been, on t 
average of the last six years, 629 annually. The census of 18' 
stated the children under five to be 6885 ; and if we take fro 
that number 300 as the propottVoti wwOl^t v\no \aciw\NN& OA^- 
deduction greater, probably, than tY\e ^ae\s N^oviX^ vio^vc^, ^^> 
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^ nioriality (029 doatlis in (iOS^ childron) at 9 • (3 por c^'iit. Having Vxe^ 
en that infants d^ing in the town between two and six months iut.j.c 
e 10 '4 per cent, in all the infant deaths, while Xh^ same deaths 
i the society are only 6*4 per cent., we should be led to expect 
\ a similar proportion would appear when infant deaths from 
I months to five years in the town are compared with those of 
fifce society ; the non-insured comprising the poorest and sickliest, 
\ the insured being more choice lives, and that the facts would 
F|irobably be represented thus : — 

Mort«lit7 Mortality 

betwera Two and six MouUik, IxHwtvu Two Months Hud Five Yean, 
calculated calculated 

on InCuit Doathi. on Infubt Population. 



TowD. Society. Town. Society. 

Af 10*4 : 6-4 : : 90 5-9 

But the mortality of the society, instead of appearing as above^ 
5'9per cent., is 8* per cent. ! 

Tne members of this burial society forming so large a portion 
•f the whole population, it may be desirable to separate them 
ftom the general mass, and compare the mortality of the two 
puts respectively for the year 1843, estimating the population at 
5%500« and taking the mortality from the table : — 

Mflmban of burial society. . 16,700 • Deathi. . 501 rr^ 3 percent. 
Bcmaining population . • 36,150 . ,, • • 996 a 2- 75 per cent. 

52,500 1,497 • 

Let it be borne in mind that, although the society has a very 
large proportion of infant members to account for its excessive 
mortality, the remaining population comprises all infants under 
two months, all the sick and ailing inadmissible to the society, and 
all those whose age exceeds between 60 and 70 years. 

In 1841, the children in Preston under five amounted to 6885 ; 
they may now be calculated at 7^00. If from this latter number 
are deducted those under two months old (300), the children un- 
likely, from their station, to be entered into any club (800), and 
abosicUy children, together with the offspring of the very lowest 
class (500), there remain 5600 children eligible to burial clubs, of 
whom two-thirds are entered in this club alone. 

In glancing at the second table now given, it will bo observed 
that tlie society in question has, latterly, derived its increase from 
children alone. The adults have already been entered; and 
heoceforward children only will constitute the new members. 

From the data already obtained relative to burial clubs, it is 

suggested that it would be desirable to obtain still further details. 

Tlie writer has, in all cases, found the officers of the burial societies 

iotenigeat, respectable, and willing to afford ^\\N \t&otmB^an^ 

which way be desired, and very anxious to \Aace vW\t «q6sS«* 
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upon a footing which shall hold out no temptation to abuse tW 

wv.j.aay. advantages. '^ 

The following is presented as giving a proximate estimate ct 

the expense to be incurred, and of the saving derivable fraj 

sanatory improvements in Preston : — ^ 

Estimate of Expenditure. 

As regards a full supply of water, it will be unnecessary to adffl 
to the cost of mains, as that is defrayed by the Water-worla 
Company. 

1. There are about 5000 houses still unsupplied with water. 
This may be remedied at a cost of 10*. for each house = 25002.- 

2. ^rho extent of sewerage yet required would comprise aboi^ 
2500 yards of main sewer four feet diameter, which, at 20*. per 
yard, would amount to 2500/. ; 23,759 yards of 2 feet 6 inches bj 
2 feet, at 9*. per yard, 10,691/.; 23,759 yards of 2 feet by I foot 
6 inches, at 7s. 6d. per yard, 8908/. The cost of the main sewer 
would be charged on the icltole town by a rate of 5^. for ea ' 
house. The cost of the secondary sewers would be charged 
those houses not yet provided with them, being 7919; wl^ch^ 
49*. 6d, each house, would amount to 19^599/., the cost specifii 
above. 

3. It may be considered that proper house drainage is wantevf^ 
for the whole town. The average length of drainage for eachj 
house would be about 12 yards; and the cost 1*. 3^. per yarof^ 
= 7500/. ,, 

4. Various calculations have been made as to the expense of fit- 
ting up a clieap, but efficient apparatus in the nature of a water».^ 
closet. The cost for the whole town, supposing that many houses ^ 
would require something of a more expensive kmd than that whiehfj 
would suffice for the poorer tenements, maybe reckoned, — 9up»| 
posing that a large number are fitted up at the same time and onj 
the same plan, — at 2/. for each house = 20,000/. ; 

5. With regard to ventilation, and the cost of eSectiufif it, it is 
clear that the simple and cheap plan of Mr. Toynbee would serve 
the desired end; and that a most important sanatory improve* 
ment may be wrought at an expense very trifling indeed, wheo/ 
compared with its valuable results. The houses of the poor in 
Preston generally contain three or four rooms, more frequently 
the latter number : but supposing that Mr. Toynbee's plan were, 
adopted in the houses of a somewhat better kind also, it may be 
calculated that 10,000 houses, containing on an average five rooms 
each, would require ventilation at a cost of 3*. for each room; 
10,000 X 5 X 3*. == 7500/. 

6. The co:*t of street sweeping, although not involving, as in 
other improvements, a sinking of capital, N^owVi ^oxv3\\\.>\\k^ ^ «^^« 

siderable annual outlay, if the vfotV. N^exe ^tIottcv^ ^SS^^\^x{\^ 
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uch outlay should enter into the estimate of expenditure for 
proTement . ik«v. i. ci 

In many parts of the town where the best houses are situated, 
» traffic is so infrequent that the aid of the scavenger would be 
Je required. The total lenath to be swept may be estimated at 
miles, and the average breadth at 7 yards; or, in round 
robers, about 185,000 square yards. To sweep this extent of 
v^ement, it may be supposed that 185 men would be required ; 
d the number of days on which they would be employed^ de- 
cting Sundays, and days when their labour would be impracti- 
ble or unnecessary, would not exceed 250 in the year. Wages 
inff estimated at is. per man per day, the annual cost of sweep- 
f Uie town would be 4625/., which would be (in the whole year) 
>ut 12/. 13«. bd, daily, or 9^. 3{/. for each house per year, or a 
le more than 2d. per house per week. 

Estimate of Saving y ^c. 

L The first and most obvious benefit and saving to arise from 
dent sanatory measures, are connected with human life. It 
I already been shoMH that the average number of deaths annually 
dng place in Preston are 1488; and adopting the supposition 
it one-third of these would be prevented oy due care and pre- 
ition (a supposition certainly much within the probabilities of 
I case), and that the expense attending each death is 2/. 10«. (a 
n much less than the average amount paid for each funeral by 
i burial clubs), the deaths prevented annually would be 496, and 
I money saved would amount to 1240/.^^ 

2. The next item of saving is in respect to birtfis. It has been 
ly established that a lar^e proportion of births to population is 
«rtaiii attendant upon a low sanatory condition. The births in 
eston are 1 in 26, instead of being in the more healthy ratio of 
Q 44. The excess of births, annually, is therefore 827 ; and the 
dual saving to the town by the institution of measures to obviate 
8 excess, would be, at least, as many pounds sterling. 
S. The investigations of Messrs. Harrison and Swings into the 
idition of married men in factories, showed that tlie average 
ration of sickness with each individual is about four days yearly. 
Dong the superior classes the period of sickness will be less, but 
the lowest of the population it will be greater ; so that for the 
lolie population four days' sickness to each individual may be 
Len as^the average; 50,131 inhabitants x 4 days = 200,524 
fsTbsi by sickness. The population under 13 years of age may 
estimated at 16,100, and the remainder at about 34,050. Con- 
lering the loss on the sickness of the children to arise only from 
B expense of medicine (though the sickness of the child must 

* The printed reports of two burial societiei, just pubVi%tied, g\'^« «.Xi %i;^^^V^ 

WfunenJe, eoHing 2167/. 8*.mmU 0$. Jfd. for each. 

^OL. I. O 
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.^y^«' often cause a loss of employ and wages to the mother) that loa 
Ber.J.cuy.: money may be reckoned at 3^. for each case, or 16,100 + 3i. 
2415/. The loss attending the sickness of the older portions 
involve a loss of employ as well as the expense of meciical i 
and reckoning in each instance 3«. for medicine, &c., and 8i. 
loss of wages, the whole loss is (34,050 -f 11«. =) 18,727/. 

Under an improved sanatory system one-third at least of 
duration of sickness, and one-thiixl also of its attendant expe 
would be saved ; that is (200,524 4- 3 ==) 66,841 days, or \% 
cases, and (2,415/. + 18,727/. -4-3=-) 7,047/. 6«. M. in morn 

4. The books of the relieving officer of the Preston Union k 
been carefully examined in order to ascertain the sum expendo 
the maintenance of widows and orphans chargeable to the bora 
for the year ending December 31, 1843. This sum amounfe 
1002/. 125. Zd. It is assumed that a better order of things w( 
diminish the widowhood and orphanage by one-half, and so a 
a saving in this respect of 501/. 6*. \d, ; and it must be rem< 
Dered that this saving is irrespective of what would be produce 
public and private charity. Were tliat also taken into account 
estimate of saving should be doubled. 

5. By adopting precautions which would render the sujppl 
water in the mains available in one minute throughout the n 
town — as it already is to a g;reat extent — a saving of insur 
would be reaiiged, which, at 65. per house for half the numb 
houses, would amount to 1500/. 

6. The drainage of tlie town, to a certain extent, is at ptt 
carried into the river and lost ; but a complete system of sewei 
which should make all tlie refuse available as productive hiai 
is practicable, and would, if eSected, work a saving, calculate 
10«. per head on the whole population, of about 25,000/. 

The smoke from the factories is consumed in only two insta; 
and in both of them Parke's plan is adopted. This plan, altb 
not completely effective, is so far valuable, that were all the fi 
ries of the town to use it, an annual saving in the washin 
clothing, &c., would take place to the extent of Irf. per heai 
week ; that is, of 208/. 17^. per week, or 10,450/. 4*. per ; 
Mr. William Elsworth, the able and experienced engineer, si 
intending Messrs. Horrocks and Millers' factories, states tha 
adoption of Parke's plan, in fitting up the boiler, &c., does 
involve an additional expense of more than 5/. The savin 
coal, as tested by more than 20 years' experience, is 7 per a 
two tons of coal produce only four pounas of ashes; and di 
eight hours out of the twelve the smoke is perfectly Consume! 

Besides the saving in respect to washing and painting v 
would ensue from me consumption of factory smoke, an< 
would arise in regard to the land near the town, occupiw 
market gardeners. A considerable extent of such land lies 
to the town on its soutli-wcsl «iAe, aivOi <!iA!^Nn\ATiw^\\kTVTv^ 
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toiy smoke to it bo as to cause injury ; the garden land on the 
losite, or north-east^ side of the town is to a certain extent affected ] 
the smoke carried thitlier by the prevalent west and south- 
it wmds, so that although it does not prevent the growth of 
rket vegetables, additional labour is required in washing them 
J from the smoke and soot which falls upon them. The pre- 
licial eflFect of smoke is more visible upon shrubs and trees 
ich retain their leaves for a long period. The land on the 
tth-west is of a somewhat better kind, and that circumstance, 
bbined with the absence of factory smoke, will make its yearly 
Be 3/. per acre more than the ground on the north-east. 
tile annual saving in productive manure appears to be esti- 
ted at a very large amount. It is in fact based, not upon any 
ual experiments or calculations instituted for this locality, but 
m general conclusions arrived at by Edwin Cliadwick, Esq.» 
I other gentlemen, who have given their attention to this subject, 
rlance, however, at the position of* the town will enable anyone 
XMiceive that the application of a little engineering skill would 
der many hundred acres of low and level land in the immediate 
nity capable of benefiting by the drainage, which is now almost 
rely wasted. Some small fields on the south-west are occa- 
ally covered with the contents of one of the sewers, which, not 

S sufficiently diluted, are productive of annoyance to the 
itants of the neighbouring houses. In another quarter five 
six acres are irrigated by drainage in a much more diluted 
lition; and no. complaints are made of smell or other incon- 
«ice arising from the practice. The land itself produces two 
» of hay in the year, oesides supplying a great abundance of 
m food. 

. Among the savings consequent on the general consumption 
noke, and by the removal or laying the dust ih the streets, an 
mate should be included of that which would arise from thie 
frequent occasion of outside painting of shops and houses. 

lie cost of painting the humblest kind of cottages 
varies from • . . . ^ • • • • 3«. to 6#. 

louses of 10/. rental cost from . • • o # 6^. to 10^^ 
,9 201 rental cost from • • # » . 16«. to 40«» 

„ 30/. to 50/. cost from .... 3/. to lOi 

„ upwards of 50/. cost from • • • 13/. to 25/. 

Fpon the whole, 25^. as the cost of outside painting of eadi 
se in the town may be considered a low estimate ; that m, 
XK) X 25«.= 12,500/. ; and as this painting takes place, to use 
words of a tradesman extensively employed in tne business^ 
ery three years for preservation of wood- work, and every two 
rs for cleanliness," the sum above named may be regarded a^ 
It equivalent to 5000/, yearly^ and of \Vv\a, ow&-teMt^» ^x 
K, mfgbt be saved. 
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Tlie followiifg is a aummary of the foLegoing esliraatei: — 

I.— PROXIMATE E ST 1 SUITE of EiPENOITUftE. 



Tout 

HufttbtT 
of 



1. Iq want of water 



3, 
5. 



no am sewer . 

WRter closets . 
vent iUt ion i. 



6, ,j stteet-a wee ping 



5,000 
10,0C«> 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 



Coat 

per Hauw 



10 

5 

'I 9 

15 

■1 

15 



prr Honii 



Tout 



£. 

2,000 

2,500 

19,599 

7,500 

20,000 

7,500 



a 

Total fpeKv^ _ 

bf Annuil InAJHi 

InMmL (ir^ 1« 
lor lU 

UjMIK rl^JLEub^^ 

W«tci \jTfi«jii^ 
wid 3il Vclit 
for Sttwen uid [Hg 



£. 4. ^ 



200 \% 

1 ,274 1^ 
487 17 

1,606 1 
603 4 

4,6ii 



Total immediate expenditure of capital required for Ibe im* 

proTcmciit of the town • . * . * ' - 51,599 
Total ineremicd r<*utal (including the annual t^xptMis^ of aUreet- 

aweppUig) . . * . 4^ * ■ • • 8,959 

Immediate expenditure for e^ch house » * . • * 5 

Total mcreued annual rent for each hnuse • * , « 

Total irtpreaied weekly rent for each house - * - > 

Icomediate expenditure per head of the population . * • 1 

Annual eipeuditurc per bead of the population ^ . • 

Weekly eipenditure per head of the population * p « 



I 



9 
19 
14 1! 

3 9 

•i 

From the foregoing statemenls, it must be coTicliided that, vUM 
on the one hand Preston possesses i" its air, soil, and posit ton, ijt 
TaotRges of a fiiiperior kind, on theotJter there are many and beaij 
cauaes at work, preaeing upon tlie general \-itality of its inhabitifllv 
and shortaning their term of existence before its course has bfflt 
half run. We have seen that the weahhy, who live iti th« bei 
cleansed and b«srt ventilated districts, have, from the time of bir$ 
a probability of life extending to more than 47 years ; but that tti 
poorest class, — s^jironnded by the miasmata generated in filth idli 
putridity, crowded into rooms into which pure air never ponetmlii^' 
and into beds utterly and in every way unfit for their purpose, wii 
minds sunks in ignorance, and with affections (social and fa mil v) 
uncultivated, with their children exposed to the unrestrained irf- 
fluence of disease, improperly fed, and drugged with narcotics ^ 
ignorant and indolent nurses, — have their chances of life bounded 
by a limit extending little beyond 18 years. We have seen tfaai» 
if the children of the poor could have been reared under the saiiii 
advantages as the children of the rich (and few of those advantagv 
are necessarily beyond their reach), more than 3000 infant deatb 
would, within the last;?ix years, have been prevented. But, it mi^ 
be asked, what would become ot lihe comTaxmVj \i\sildfi\.^^^«csM 
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XI.^rnoMNATs Estimate of rccuniary and othtr Savino from Sanatory 
TmproVQQirnta in Prcslmi, 







brkii; 



I BiitHi 

] in 44 

I or ibr ! 

PopuLttirhU ; 

tbe pxpniv , 

uf f ftcli 






GftTtetf in 
front 

MLiWiLtillJf 

H)(' thml or 

f>ut of the 
fxp*«n»e. 

16,710 



827 






hy ime-hiLlf 
uftli^ 

\Vli1i>hIi<}u<1 

and Oqihuti- 

a^p^ thfli 

amcuut 

the ^letuiii 
eipendiiuTQ.! 



^ftV^UfT ill ihu 

.r&]H'i]pc of 

Iu4iimDcPH by 

kre]^LTii:r 
tliB waiter dii 

ni^Ut uTid 

il.iy, vu !Ui lo 

! I*c in TPifli- 

ueHi Jil c>ii4.* 

I noiicF- Ktii- 

iitAtM nn hiilr 

flbe mimbvT of 

Hdii^n ai 6#. ( 

l^r EJouM*. 



501 



Kavini; of 
IVmlllLtivc 

Httimattil rtt 
]0'< per hiiMd 
on ibe vLink' 

Hu^iilaiian. 
All Uimtdnoil 
«olld Miini^re 

tS«VLfpiii|;H 
Iwin^ cnnli-d 
Dtit of T^fwn 



Snvifltf In 

Wutliiaj;, 

i^pi, con- 

tpHiiftit on 

\\\c ktnrniiij^ 

I if Frtctiiry 

t^niiukr." 

FttLmnred til 



6iiv1iii|r of 

oytaide 
{tAinltljff of 

slmpti and 
IIouai>a ; 

the c»t -pKt 
Hmiie at 



piT wiH'k The tffjtig «t 



ofiiiL' 
Pi>tit]lniiaii. 



£. 

15,000 



£, 



£. 



25,000 10,450 



Of th« tutd* 



£. 

1,250 



Total umunl la-Ting to the town. 
Total vreekly aaTrng to th<^ towu. 
Tot&l mnniisil Miring to oacb house 
Totfti weekly saving to earh hou^e » 
Totsl annual saYing to each Individunh 
Totnl weekly uviji^ lu each Individual 



£, t, rf. 

* 47,S]j 

UIO 10 4 

4 15 ; 

i 10 

19 1 

4i 



'file poor were as well prL»i^>rved as it is among the rich ? \^'^oiild 
not over-population produce itiore deplorable consequences than any 
wMeh are now &iistained? The answer is, tliat when infant life 
among the poor is better preserved, tliat most desirable result mil 
lie attained diiefly by the pmdence and mtelligence of the parents; 
«ild if those qualities could only be roused into activity and vigour 
■Uuftnighout the whole class to which those parents belong, while 
liicy will operate in one direction by pronioting health and comfort 
in the cottages of the poor, they will be exercised in another by 
cbecking those early and improvident marriages which at present 
a{]f9ear chiefly, if not only, to resjult iu the production of an unripe 
har^^est lor the scythe of death. If educatetl persons were to con- 
trad mairiages with the same reckless disregard to consequences as 
the labouring class, such imprudence in their case would be visited 
as severely and as inevitably as it is in the other ; but forethought 
and caution are efilx^tual restraints on the former, while marriages 
take place among the latter, not merely when there is no reasonable 
pixkspect as to future maintenance, — not merely at too early an age, 
^-but when neither the young husband nor wife is in the slightest 
degree prepared to fulfil the duties incumbent upon them. Perhaps 
neither can road ; the wife cannot prepare a meal e\\Vvei covcifetVaStAT; 
or frugally ; she is unable to dispose of her \i\i&\>axidL% \i;^^«&\sw^C^ 
best adapted for the support and convmeixce ol >JcSa\MWJ»\ 
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she can neither repair his clothing nor her own; and thus g( 
1bf,TGUiy wages are otlen squandered by ignorance and incapacity, 
under proper management, would procure every requisite and 
luxuries, and pc»rmit a little to bo plactHl in the savings* bank, 
snch unfitness tor the character oi'a wife, in what light does she appor^ 
as a mother? Probably she is compelled, by the necessity forh»| 
attendance at the factory, to forego one of the greatest of a mof 
delights — the nursing of her child. The infant^ when a few w< 
old, is committtxl to the care of a nurse, who exposes it to 
feeds it improperly, and drugs it with *' Godfrey," until the 
sufferer is soon removed from the world to make room for a suoci 
doomed to the same short but miserable course. Marriages ai 
the poor are prompted not only by thoughtlessness and mere 
instinct, but sometimes, on the part of the man, by heartless selfiak- 
ness. The writer has met with several cases in which the huiibiii 
was living in \vilful idleness, supported entirely by his poor viife'i'' 
wages, earned as a warper or power-loom weaver. 

Is it true that the characteristics of barbarism are most imw- 
fest among pwple whose women toil while the men are idle ? 

It is not by any means assumed tliat were the working populatkn 
temperate, provident, and intelligent, to the fullest degree which their 
condition would admit and their si ncerest friends desire, their chanm 
of life would be equal to those enjoyed by their wealthier neighboun. i 
Poverty and its attendant train of evils would occasionally pren 
even upon the most deserving, and diminish tlieir powers of reaiit- 
ance to disease ; but it is assumed that, in Preston, forethought and 
regular conduct, and the sound information which is within reachtf 
the artisan and labourer^ joined at the same time to ventilatioa, 
cleanUness, and good drainage of dwellings and streets, would graedj 
extend their term of existence, and certainly render it much happiflr. 
To promote this moral and physical improvement will be a tMk 
dependent, not on any one class, but upon the energies and good-will 
of all elates. If, indeed, one onler of society is required to exot 
itself for the common good more than another, it is that to vduch 
Providence has given tlie most abundant means of attaining aod 
of commimicating benefits. Statutes may be passed^ and offieen 
appointed to enforce observances necessary to tlie general health, but 
unless the whole conmiunity cordially and actively unite to second 
the wise measures of the Legislature, faihire to some extent wUI 
ensue. It should be impressed upon every one desirous of the melio- 
ration of his kiiul, that filthiness of person and sordidnew of mind 
are usually united ; and if you would banisli squalour and sicknea 
from the labourer's cottage, you must remove ignorance and ccnrvp 
tion from his head and lieart. Amidst the dirt and disease of filthi 
back cout^ and alleys, and yards, vices and crimes are lurking al 
together uniroagined by those who have never visited such abodes. I^ 
Aould be remembered, too, that ti\<ea& TQ%erNo\T% q^ coc^^^^^cKi^ \bj^ 
oertaia conditions of the atroospbeie, or «otqa o'^&iwet TsfiN. Vco^^t^ori 



coniliiii^^ncy. may ^utM-Mly «»\\^j Tio-n llii'ir usuiil ])onn(l:irL'S, niid iV)- rioston 

^ vasiato ncighbourhucxLs^ tlie inhabitants of whidi arc now unconscious Rorrjrci 

l|paf their proximity to such danger ; and let it not be imagined tliat 

PMie attempt to improve the sanatory condition of the poor is hopelesR 

^- —— 4faat the endeavours of t lie well-intent ioiuid and well-etlucated would 

.-• not be responded to. There an», oven in the mo.st wretched strivtSj 

t evidences of a leaning to belter things-— monnMitary glinii>sis to 

^- felieve the eye and lieart aching with t!uj loathsome monotony of 

penonal and mentid degradation. Something may be hoped for in 

f= people who can fe^»l *'a joy in flowtMS," and cuUivate rases and 

"" gteraniums in the polluted atmo^'j)hen> of H olden 's-srjuai-e and VVillow- 

\ fltraet. Queen-strci^t Court, a district especially obnoxious to all the 

■ ♦ evils which depress the heiilth and morals of the poor, from which 

noisome smells and consequent sickuiss are never absent^ has some 

.frmilies who keep their housvi's clean, who appear to attend a place of 

worship, and who, in every instance but one, are provided with 

religious books. Springfield-place and River- stn^et also contaui 

persons struggling for cleanUnejvs, and health, and respectidiility. 

These symptoms are healthy and encouraging ; they manifest a 
leadineaB — nay, an anxiety — for emancipation from die barbarism 
(alas I that the use oi" such a wortl here should be justifiable) in 
vhieh thousands in this town, as in others, are shro\ided. Wc 
endeavour to civilize distant people by winning their confidence, by 
striving to develo]X) the better qualities of their nature, by promoting 
interoourse with tliem, and making them alive to its benefits : the 
nme measures are iK3eded at home, where tlie moral and intellectual 
extremes of society are as far asunder as if separated by untrodden 
deserts or untried seas. Tliis mental remoteness and local propinquity 
cannot long co-exist without change ; a great community is never 
statianaiy; there is always a tendency upwards or downwards, 
aoconling as the few above or the many bjlow t;xercise influence ; 
while, independent of the movement of the genertd boily, there arc 
ever some iiKlividuals sinking, and, happily, more successfully strug- 
gling to rise. But tlie gi'eiit mass is yet cJiaotic ; and unless, by 
God's blessing, breathed upon by the spirit of intelligence, and of 
order, and of religion, it may be hurled \\\yo\\ all that is tair and 
good among us, with a momentum as sudden as irresistible. 



ComjHirison of the Mortality in Preston and three adjoining Rural 

Districts. 

1. Walton-le-Dalc comprises the townships of Walton, Samles- 
bury, and Cuerdale; its area is about 5 mili^ by 4, and the centre 
of the district is about 2 J miles from Preston. The |X)pulation 
consists of agricultural and general labourers, weavers, and factory 
liands; the last being, probably, in the greatest y^o^t^vow. 

2. Aisto?h comprising the townships ot DwlVow, ">K\V«dc«&VeT » 
Dilwonb^ Alston, Hothersal), Grimsargh, E\sIot\, aivd. "SKViXAaV^w* 
Ueson the right bank of the Ribblo, in a dVTec\\o\\ tvoxV\\-«m^ ^^ 
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Proston. It is 9 miles long by about 2 J broad, elevated between ^rttkm, 
100 and 200 feet above the level of Preston; and the centre of Rct.j.cuj 
the district is about 6 miles from Preston. The population is 
principally agricultural, but includes a considerable number of the 
)Oorest class of hand -loom weavers. 

3. Bronghton comprises the townships of Broughton, Barton, 
Fuhood, Lea, Ashton, Haighton, Woodplumpton, Wittingham, 
ind Goosnargh. It lies north of Preston, has an area 5i by 6i 
niles ; and the centre of the district is about 3J miles from that 
own. The population is entirely agricultural. 

Tlicse preliminary observations will be sufficiently introductory 
D the following table which tends to illustrate the general 
alubrity of the neighbourhood of Preston, and furnishes anotlier 
istance of the fallacy of estimating the value of life solely by 
eferente to the proportion of deaths to the population rather than 
y ascertaining the average age at death of those who are removed. 
^Iius while the deaths in Alston are 1 in 50 of the population, 
x\{\ those in Broughton 1 in 56, the average age at death (espe- 
lally after the attainment of 21), is higher in the former district 
ban in the latter. 

[See the Table in page 200.] 

[The aDnexed sketch represents some ^oups of cottages which ore built upon 
system so extraordinary as to deserve particular mention. They are introduced 
I examples of the etils. The plan shows 22 cottages (exclusive of those which 
ock up one end), with their respective back yards opposite to each other, 
ach back yard is furnished with a privy by the landlord, and, in many cases, witli 
pigsty and its attendant midden by the tenant. The yard — privv, pigsty, and 
idden included — is 13 feet 7 inches long by 11 feet 3 inches wiue. The wall 
hich separates one yard from another is 6 feet 9 inches high. The range of yards 
•r ueUst as they have been aptly named by Mr. Cartwright, who has drawn the 
aus from a personal survey) is separated from a corresponding range by a fosse, 
, as the inhabitants of the houses call it, a ^ midden-pan,** This midden-pan is 
feet 10 inches wide, and in depth about 4 feet below the level of the street; it 
tends the whole length of the double row of houses, and into it the contents of 
ch privy drain through a hole made for the purpose. The matter thus collected 
removed twice a-year from the pan, though not always at the same time from 
e neighbourhood. Wiien the place was visited, three large heaps of the manure 
i?re lying within a few yards of the houses, awaiting purchasers. One of these 
ns drains into a large pit, which appears stagnant, and which must often be 
jurious, owing to the source from which it receives a large portion of its con- 
nts. It is right to state that the inhabitants of the cottages do not complain of 
noyance from these reservoirs of filth ; and, with the exception of one row of 
uses, the mortality does not appear to have been excessive. One woman ex- 
cssed her great satisfaction at having removed from Albert-street to her present 
ode ; it was ** so pleasant to hear the birds singing in a morning, and to see the 
•w-ers growing in the spring." It is, probably, owing to the freshness of the 
rrounding atmosphere, which dilutes the miasmata from the "pans," that the 
;kness of the district has not been greater ; but if, as is probable under the in- 
lence of the renewed activity in trade, the buildings should be extended, the 
-culation and supply of good air will be proportionally impeded, and the present 
rface of refuse and decomposing matter — exceeding, as it does, 3000 square feet 
will produce an amount of disease and death equalling, if not exceeding, that of 
leen-street, adverted to in a subsequent page. In another part of the town the 
)an" of a block of cottageHf built in a manner sVmUat to \.^o«<^ yuiX mvoMvc^'^^^^ 
a found bo oSenuwe that it became necessary to McU W oxw^mA \« '^^r» ^ 
unej at one end to carry off the bad aii.j 
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C/torhon-upon-Medlock, Report on its Sanatory Condition, hj 
H. P. Holland, Esq.* 

'^jtfedioSr* In order lo answer the question " What is tlie general condition 
— ' of the district with respect to health ?" upon sure grounds, I have 
* Esq. ' undertaken s^ very laborious examination of the condition of even- 
street and court of the district ; and next, have ascertained the rate 
of mortality in each diiriiig the five years ending June, 1843, I 
first obtained from the books of tlie assessors of the poors' rate the 
number of occupied and unoccupied houses \\\ each str^t, and thrir 
rent ; I next visited each street, and took notes on the spot of its 
condition as to paving, cleansing, sewering, and frpe circulation of air 
or othenvise; of the general condition of the dwellings with respect 
to cleanliness, dampness, or dryness, and supply of water ; whether or 
not they had back-doors, yards, privies, &c. y and remarked upon 
finy other circumstances which caught my attention as likely to in. 
fluenco the healtli of the inhabitants. These observations I coip- 
pared with information kindly furnished by Mr. Langtry, the district 
surveyor, and other public officers, as well as from the inhabitants 
themselves, and from the result classified the streets into nine sub- 
divisions; first, into three divisions as respects the streets themstjves, 
the best, intermediate, and worst-conditioned classes; next, each of 
these into three subdivisions, according as the houses were of the 
first, second, or worst rates. 

In this classification almost all of those streets are excluded which 
are situated south of Corn Brook, partly becaiu*e that part of the 
township can scarcely be considered a to^ii district, partly bectmsc 
of the difficulty of determining with a close degree of accuracy the 
amount of their population during the whole of the period in question. 

ITie first class of streets ijicludes those of the town part of Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock, which are completely paved and sewered, 
regularly cleaned, are tlioroughfares, and wide enough to admit of 
a free circulation of air, such as Oxford-street, Grosvenor-streer, 
Greek-street, York- street, &c. 

The second or intermediate class are such as are unpaved and 
imperfectly drained, but still kept clean and tolerably dry^ as well 
as such as, though paved, are too narrow and confined to admit of 
a free circulation of air, of which class Angel-street, Prospect-street, 
Burton-strcHJt, Newton-street, Cross-street, Lord-street, Stafford- 
street, &c., are examples. 

The third class are tliose which are not paved, not sewered, not 
cleaned, and not well ventilated ; are oflen little better than courts, 
Huch as Mark-lane, Garden-street, Modlock-street, Allen-fitreet, 
Billington-street ; Heyes-street, Bury-street, Bfick Temple-street» 
Woburn-place, &c. 

The subdivisions are made according to the houses. 

• Fjxtracted from the Report ou l\ie ^Ultt ol "L^t^ T^'^ra* Vaa. \i«ic»9dc^a%vM 
Dr. Lyon Piayfair. 
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The first class of which are those of ample size, provided with ^**5^*J^ 
yards, lobbies, and kitchens^ are well supplied with water, and — 
and which have nothing about them which attracted my notice as " " 
likely to be injurious to health. Generally speaking they are those 
whicli exceed 20/. a-year rent ; but the rent alone is a very insuffi- 
cient guide, as it is much influenced by the situational and other 
circumstances. 

The second class includes the better sort of cottages, those that 
have back-doorsj and those larger houses which, being close behind, 
or on damp soil, or badly supplied with water, cannot be considered 
[jqite unobjectionable. 

The third class includes those streets where the majority of the • 
dwellings are without back doors, without yards ancj privies, without 
a proper supply of water, or have some other very evident defect. 

J next undertook an analysis of the deaths registered, as occurring 
in the district during the five years ending June, 30, 1843, and 
iscertained how many deaths had occurred in each of the streets 
during that period. The number of inhabitants and the number of 
houses in 1841 was ascertained by the Census, and the proportion of 
inhabitants to houses in each part of the district at that time is 
known and is given in the enumerators' schedules. Assuming that 
that proportion remains the ap,me, I have calculated the number of 
inliabitants of each street from the number of houses in occ\ipation, 
IS given by the assessors' rate-books, and though these numbers are 
not quite correct, the errors must be so small as to be unimportant. 
Thus the average rate of mortality in each street may be ascertained 
within a small error. 

In order to avoid the possibility of unconsciously warping the 
•esidt, I completed the classification of the streets before I knew 
vhcit was their rate of mortality ; the two inquiries were completed 
separately, and the results compared afterwards. Many of the 
streets have been paved and sewered during the five years : these 
lave been placed in two classes ; in the class in which they were 
>efore their improvement during the time they remained unimproved^ 
md in the class to which they now belong during the years subse- 
quent to their improvement. In some cases a small street has 
aeen taken as part of the next large street, when the two are in the 
$ame rank as to condition ; such arrangement causes no error in 
he estimated amount of mortality, and was convenient. 

This analysis shows a very striking difierence in the average rate 
>f mortality among the inhabitants of the different streets; ibr in- 
itance, it has been 1 * 9 per cent, per annum among the inhabitants 
3f the first-class streets and the first-class houses, and 4 percent, in 
lie third or worst-class streets and third-class houses. It would be 
\ great mistake, however, to suppose that this great difference is 
3wing only, or even principally, to the bad condition of the stre^ 
md nouses where the mortality has beeu gtea\e^» ^^^t^«& 
lot evil inttuetice undoubtedly is. These vrot^t ^iIuc^qIa a^^. ^ 
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•riton niMwi. course, inhabited exclusively by the poor ; those who can afford to 
iiedioek. j^^y ^.^^ better accommodation will not live in these miserable 
""Bi!q"*"^' dwellings. The inhabitants of these worst streets are therefore not 
only worst lodged, but also the worst fed, the worst clothed, the moBt 
over-worked part of the population. Many of them are also the 
most improvident and dissipated^ and are poor because they are so; 
whilst almost all of them have been^ during the period in question^ 
among the most severe sufferers from the pressure of bad trade and 
dear food, evil influences which are so constantly connected together. 
The influence of all these circumstances must be allowed for before 
assuming that the high rate of mortality is attributable to the bad 
• condition of the houses and the streets. Another circumstance also 
must be taken into consideration. A poor district has almoat 
always a larger proportion of children than a wealthier one, and 
the rate of mortality among children is higher than among adobs. 
A great part of this high infantile mortality among the i>oor is m- 
deed owing to removable causes of disease, but still some allowaooe 
must be made for the naturally higher rate of mortality among a 
population which has a large proportion of children. 

The rate of mortality among the inhabitants of the first-oiafli 
houses does not appear to be powerfully influenced by the cha- 
racter of the streets in which they are situated, though it is somewhat 
None of the streets containing the best class of houses ai'e in a verj' 
bad condition ; persons who can afibrd to live in large houses can 
aflbrd to have their streets kept in proper order. But still some 
difference exists, some of the streets are not so wide and open 
as the others ; for instance, Sidney-street, Russell-street, and Rut- 
land-street, as compared with Oxford-street, Brook-street or Ard- 
wick-green, and the rate of mortality has been pretty constantly 
higher in those streets, which are least airy. 

The eflTect of the condition of the streets appears greater among 
the inhabitants of the second class of houses; for of these, amon| 
those in the first class of streets the rate of mortality has been 2'z 
per cent., in the second class 2*6, and in the third class 2' 8 per 
cent. i)er annum. 

In the third-class houses the rate of mortality has been 2 '7 per 
cent, in the first, and 2'8 per cent, in the second class of streets, 
and 4 per cent, in the worst class of streets and houses. Part of 
this excess must (as has been before remarked) be attributed to 
other causes than the bad condition of the streets; and it is difficult 
to determine how much ought to be attributed to this latter, the 
most easily removable of the causes of disease. With the view of 
in some degree answering such inquiry, I have ascertained what 
has been the mortality in 20 streets which were a few years ago in 
a very bad condition, and which have since been improved, and I 
find that in some few the rate has been higher after the improve- 
tnent than before, but in most o^ lYvsm W. \waa>Q«»i\\QPw«t. '\?isi^ 
struts in questiou are inUabited \>^ «k!6o>A ^^*^ ^gcwo\es^^«««^ 
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n the rate of mortality wag about 3" 1 pt?r cent, or 1 in 32 
'e die streets were paved, and 2 * 53, or ] in 39 since the im- 
;ment. There seems to be no reason for supposing that the 
of the inhabitants has altered, or their number diminished. It 
d appear, then, that the deaths are diminished more than 20 
ir out of 110, by putting the streets into proper condition, 
shall we be surprised at the beneficial effects of such a change, 
we recollect tlwit when a street is properly paved and drained, 
regularly cleaned, it becomes comparatively easy to keep the 
es clean, which before was almost impossible ; thence follow 
s of personal cleanliness, which before could not be fostered, 
e is good reason to hope, therefore^ that as those habits become 
gthened, the beneficial influence will become still more ap- 
nL The facilities afforded to cleanliness are also favourable 
onomy ; clothes and furniture last longer, provisions will keep 
r, hence there is less waste ; and in various ways the scanty 
ne of the poor is made to go further. The different moral 
ts of living in the midst of dirt or in cleanliness, are too evident 
quire mentioning. 

le following table (No. 1) exhibits the proportion per cent, of 
class of streets and of houses, in which the rale of mortality has 
during the last five years below 2 per cent, per annum, between 
i 3 per cent, and above 3 per cent. 

Tablb 1. 
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iBt . 


GO 


50 


• • 


Oxford-fct., Grotvenor-8t., Sid- 

ney-tt, Rtitland-st. 
Gr«ek-Bt., Clarendoa-st., Chat- 


• 


I '2nd . 


20 


65 


15 












ham-tt. 




3rd . 


, , 


33 


67 


Charles-st., York-st., Chcster-at. 




(lit . 


54 


39 


7 


Anj?le-Bt., Canrer-st., Prospect-st. 


I . 


{2nd . 


30 


30 


40 


Ann-8t., Burton-st., Caygill-tt. 




(3rd . 


14 


43 


43 


Crost-st., Evans-st., Rathbone-st. 




fUt . 


,, 


• • 


• • 


None of the third class of streets 


I . 


j 








have first-jclats housen. 


^2nd . 


« • 


60 


50 


Bell-st, Mark-lane, Charlolte-st. 




I3rd . 


• • 


20 


80 


Medlock-st., Makin-st., Bury-st., 
BuroB-st. 



Cliirllrth 
Medlock 

P. II. Holland. 



[ispection of the above table will show how constantly a low 
of mortality has accompanied a good condition of streets and 
llings, and a high rate of mortality the contrary condition, 
cnig the inhabitants of the first class of houses and streets, it 
be seen that in none has the rate of mortality exceeded 3 per 
. ; and of the second-class houses and first-c\as>% ?XxeeV^/\TL \ \x^ 
aJyhas it risen above that amount. But o^ \X\^ \>dl\x^-^^^ 
» in 6/ per cent, of the first, 43 per woX. oi Vhe ^c«vi^» «sA 
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Bates of Mortality in the worst Houses. 
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80 per cent, of the third-class streets, has the rate of mortality 
exceeded 3 per cent. ; in some particular streets it has been twice 
that amount. Among the worst are Bury- street, Bums-street, 
Heyes-street, Dorning-street, Medlock-street,Tebbutts-court, Wil- 
son-street, Woburn-place, Back Temple-street, Back Kay-street, 
Allen-street, and Bond-street. All of these streets have some 
evident defect ; the seven first- mentioned are not thoroughfares, 
and are built up, or nearly so, at one end ; all of them are unpaved 
and undrained ; the houses arc built back to back, and have bo 
back-doors. They are all of them little better than courts. 

It will further be observed, that in none of the worst-conditioDed 
streets has tlie rate of mortiility been lower than 2 per cent., wbile 
of those of the best condition a considerable proportion have had 
a lower rate of mortality : and fuiiJier, of the worst-conditioned 
streets in half of those with second-class houses, the mortality has 
been less than 3 per cent., while of those with third-class houses 
four-fifths have had a mortality exceeding that amount. 

These facts present a striking illustration of the ill effects of 
badly-conditioned dwellings and streets, but still more strikioglV 
exhibit tlie destructive influences of poverty, as shown by the high 
rate of mortality among the inhabitants of low-rented houses. 

The following table (No. 2) exhibits the rate of annual mortality 
in the different classes of streets of the town part of Chorllon- 
upon-Medlock, in tlie averao^e of the five years ending June, 1843. 
The amount of the population of tins part of the township in cmb* 
puted at 24,682 ; among whom there have been 3235 deaths, or 
647 a-year, being an average annual mortality of about 2*6 per 
cent., or 1 in 38. The rate of mortality in the different classes of 
streets will be seen to differ very widely. 

Table 2. 





Class 


Class 


Computed 
Population. 


Rate of Mortalitj. 
(For examples see Table 1). 


■"^^ 




of Streets. 


of Houses. 












Per Cni. 








fist. . . 


6153 


1-95 or 1 in 51 






Ist . . . 


{2nd . . 


4350 


2-2 1 46 








3rd . . 


980 


2-7 1 36 








Ist . . 


1431 


1*8 1 55 






2iid • . 


{2nd . . 


5094 


2-6 1 38 








3rd . . 


2780 


2-8 I 35 








(1st • . 


• • 


• • • • 






3rd . . 


<2nd . . 


820 


2-8 1 35 








[3rd . . 


4074 


4- 1 26 




Tabls 3. 


Exhibiting the Rate of Mortality in different Claises of Streets, the Homet bttaf 


of all Rates. 


SxceM per CeDt. abora 
Rate of MorUlity. Ptnt-CloM StreeU. 


Btneta of Ist Class . 2*2 per Cent., ot I m 4^ 


2nd Class. 2*6 ,, \ \ikW> \% 


ardCisH .3-7 ,, Xlt^W ^% 
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Table 4. ChurHon-ma- 

diibiiiDg tho Rate of Mortality among the inhabitants of diflVrent Classes of 1^ 

Houses, the Streets being of all Classes. P. II. Hollsnd, 







Exceu per Cent above 




Rate of Mortality. 


Fint-Clast Streets. 


Houses of Ist Class • 


1*9 per Cent., or 1 in 52 


Abont 


2nd Class . 


2*5 ,, I in 40 


31 


3rd Class . 


3-4 ,, lin29 


78 



From comparison of these tables it would appear that the t^te 
r mortality is more influenced by the class of house inhabited 
lan by the condition of the street; for we iind that the mortality 
I the first, second, and third classes of streets, the houses being 
Tall classes^ has been in the proportion of 100, 118, and 168; but 
\ the houses of the first, second, and third classes, the streets being 
fall classes, that the proportion of mortahty has been 100, 131, 
od 178 ; there is therefore a greater difference in the rate of mor- 
iHty among inhabitants of different classes of houses than in those 
F streets of different condition. When, however, the evil influences 
r both badly-constructed dwellings and of badly-conditioned streets 
perate together, the destructive effect is very striking. For in- 
»nce, the third-class houses of tlie first, second, and third-class 
treetB are nearly alike in construction, arc aboOt the same size, 
re charged about the same rent, and are inhabited by about the 
ime class of persons ; but the rate of mortality in the third-class 
ouses in first and second-class streets has been 2*7 and 2*8 per 
?nt. respectively, while in those of the same class of houses, but 
1 tfaird-clasB stn^s, the rate has been 4 per cent., or a higher rate 
r mortality, in the proportion of 10 to 7. I am aware of no 
rcumstanoes but those connected with the bad condition of the 
reets which will account for this great difference. 

It may be thought that these streets are inhabited by a poorer 
ass than the others, but I do not believe that that is the fact, 
ccept 90 (kr as their poverty is increased by the expenses of sickness 
id death in their families, and by consequent loss of work. Their 
loomes while at work must be much the same, for they have the 
ime sort of employmente. There seems every reason to hope that 

these worst streets were put into good condition, the rate of mor- 
lity would fall 25 per cent., or more. The diminution in the 
ite of mortality has been nearly 20 per cent, in the streets which 
ive been improved, as before stated, it has fallen from 3*1 per 
nt, or 1 in 32, to 2*53 per cent., or 1 in 39 ; the effect of a 
fimanent good condition, as we have just seen, appears to be still 
ore beneficial ; and there can be no doubt that if the houses, as 
ell as the streets, were put into proper condition, the rate of mor* 
lity would fall still more. It is, indeed, unreasonable to expect 
at the general state of health and longevity of the poor can be 
ised, as high as thai of those in more comfortable e\TCvixx\s^^A»o» Vv^ 
J, the best, sanatory arrangements, but 1 ^\v^ Xh^ %N\d«M» V«t^ 
bwed (MatkKtly Aows that the rate of mortality, ^mw% ^^ V^«^ 
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jUon-upon- certainly, among all classes probably. Is unnaturally high, Irom the 
— ' operation of removable causes of disease. 

i.^uii.i. VVhen we find the rate of mortality four times as high in some 
' streets as in others, and twice as high in whole classes of streets u 
in other classes, and further find that it is all but invariably Iiigfa in 
those streets which are in bad condition, and almost as invariaUj 
low in those whose condition is good, we cannot resist the concliiaoa ' 
that multitudes of our fellow-creatures, hundreds of our immeiiak 
neighbours, are annually destroyed for want of the most evident" 
precautions. 

The great faults in those parts of the district where disease is 
most prevalent are, as regards the streets, want of drainage, paving, ' 
and regular scavenging, obstructions to the free circulation of air, and, 
a sufficient supply and proper regulation of the privies. Three of I 
the worst streets in the township are Bury-street, Binn-street/aol '- 
Heyes-street. These are three little streets, or rather alleys, on the . 
north of Jackson-street, each about 50 yards long, and five or six .' 
wide : there are in all 62 houses, of which five were unoccupied." 
There have been during the last five years 77 deaths in those diroe.., 
streets, being a rate of mortality of about 5*4 per cent., suppoeiog [ 
the population to have averaged about five in each house. The. 
ground on which 'these 62 houses stand is, including the 8treeti{| 
about 1250 square yards, being less than five square yards br , 
each individual. The ill effect of this verj' confined space is in- . 
creased by the narrow streets being closed at one end ; and to make 
tlie matter worse, at these closed ends there are privies, genendl^ . 
over-full and in bad order, which, joined with the filth in the stpseta, . 
cause an almost constantly bad smell. The streets are wretchedly 
paved, and apparently not drained at all. The water from tlw 
pumps is foul, probably from filth filtering through the soil into the 
wells. The houses are close and dirty, have no back-doors, or fipae . 
passage for air. The inhabitants are poor and wretched ; and it is 
no matter of surprise that the mortality among them is above twice 
the average amount. 

Tliere are, perhaps, a dozen streets and many courts to which 
sucji a description would nearly apply, and in all such the rate of 
mortality is high. The reason wW the miserable habitations of 
such streets find tenants is of course the lowness of the rents ; it may, 
however, well be doubted if such saving be not far overbalanced by 
the mere money loss, fairly calculated, resulting from their insa- 
lubrity, to say nothing of the bodily and mental suffering unneces- 
sarily endured. For instance, the rent of the houses in the streets 
above mentioned, where the average rate of mortality has been 5*4 
per cent., or 1 in 18, varies from Is, 9rf. to 3j. a-week, the average 
is about 2^. 3(f . The rent of the second-class houses in the second- 
. class street, is about 3*. 6d. or 4«., or about 4/. a-year more; but 
the average rate of mortality in this class of dwellings has been two 
and a haif per cent., or 1 in 40, woV \\a\t a% TCL\M^^^\\v^<a»>MjNaiBk 
orroueously considered ch€aj)€r. TVve t^V« o^ \\iOT\?^\V^ \% ^ ^t«^ 
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§axr indication of the amount of sickness ; and we may^ perhaps^ chorikn 
assume that the amount of sickness, or of sickliness, as well as of ^ 
mortality, has been about twice as great. Supposing that (accor- *** " ,£; 
ding to the approximation given belowj the average amount of sick- ^ . 
iie& among a population where the rate of mortality is three per ' 
cent is about 12 days a-year, it will be about 20 days where the 
mortality is five per cent., and about 10 days where it is two and 
m half per cent. In a family of five individuals, therefore, there 
"Will be on the average about 50 days a-year more sickness due to 
the insalubrity of the dwellings. There can, I think, be littk 
doubt that the expenses, loss of work, time occupied in nursing, 
^nr 50 extra days of sickness in the family, added to occasional 
«xtra funeral expenses, &c., consequent upon the insalubrity, will ■ 
le a greater pecuniary loss than 4/. a-year, the difference of rent 
between good and bad habitations for the poor. As has beeny/ 
lepeatedly remarked, a great part of the high rate of mortality 
among the poor is a direct consequence of poverty ; but it must 
aoC be foigotten that the frequent sickness, and a generally low 
•late of healthy and therefore diminished mental as well as physical 
energy, is one great cause of the poverty. Let us remedy that 
cause of general ill-health (insalubrity of the habitations of the poor) 
which is quite within our reach, and we shall certainly diminish 
diat other cause, poverty, which appears to be only partially under 
our controul. 

I know of no satisfactory means of ascertaining with any con- 
nderable approach to accuracy the average duration of illness. I 
know of no returns including the whole population, female as well 
as male, and infantile as well as adult. The sick-clubs do not 
include a fair average of all ages, nor do they include the most 
nckly part of the population, and die rate of sickness deduced from 
their returns is too low. The dispensary cases are drawn from an 
uncertain amount of population ; while answers to individual 
inquiries are not much to be depended upon. An approximate 
estimate may, perhaps, be drawn from the rate of mortality. Out 
of 324,041 cases (excluding slight accidents, &c.) admitted at four 
medical charities in 12 years, there were 11,587 deaths, tliat is, 
about 28 cases to one deatli. Supposing this to be about the pro- 
portion of sickness to mortality, and that each case of sickness lasts 
about two weeks (a very low estimate), there would be 12 days of 
sickness per annum among such a population of all ages as that of 
the working classes of this townsliip, among whom the mortality is 
about three per cent, per annum, or 1 in 33 (14 days X 28 
X ■03=11-76 days).* The amount of both sickness and of mor- 
tality is mudh affected by the state of trade, and by the deamess or 

• Mr. Fwr, from widely different data, has estimated the number conslantlv sick 
to b« on the average about three ]>er cent. ; this gives U daya' %\ckn.«ia ^^^ ^i% 
X -OSss 10^6) for web iiuIinVItial on the average*— fir iliiK Medical AVmoMui^ 
J8S7, p. 13$. 
VOL. I. IP 
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loritun-npon- cheapucss of provision, as has been shown by Milne, ViUerrae, am 
Mrtiock. ^^jjgj. g^nent authorities. Of this fact the number of cases ando 
"kmI**""*' deaths at the four dispensaries of Manchester, in a series of 12 yeao 
is an illustration ; for during the six years of dieaper food, ther 
Tvere admitted 154,692 patients, of whom 5203 died, whilft in th 
six years of higher prices 169,349 patients were adnlitted, of wha 
63S2 died, being an excess in the dearer years of 10 per cent s 
cases, and 22 per cent, of deaths. No reasonable person wo^l 
think of drawing a general inference from a sinffle observation ( 
this sort, but thei-e is, pcrhaj^s, no statistical fact better establiiitt 
than that diminished comfort causes diminislied health, — increaa 
disease and death. 

Replies to Supplementary Questions. 

Do the poor frequently delay the burial of their deceased friend: 
and dp any evils result from this ? 

Among the labouring cls^ses funerals are very generally delavc 
until the Sunday next after the decease, when the friends will I 
able to attend the funeral without the loss of their wages, a h 
which they can ill afford ; besides^ they are often obliged to wa 
till Saturday for their wages to pay the expenses. When the bod 
can be kept in the house without its being necessary for any oft! 
family to sleep in the same room in which it is, no great miscfai 
results; but among the poor this is not often the case, to tl 
summer it frequently happens that when the bodies are broug! 
for interment they are quite offensive, and it cannot but happi 
that mischief must be caused to those who are compelled to li 
in the same room with a decomposing corpse. In some few cu 
I have, I think, traced the spread of infectious disease to this pra 
tice of keeping the dead unouried. In one instance^ six casei 
small-pox, several of them fatal, were apparently thus produce 
The mother of three of the sufferers told me that her children hi 
caught the small-pox in consequence of her mangle-woman alloi 
ing the body of her child, which had died of small-pox, to rems 
several days unburied ; and I think she was correct in this supp 
sition, for it appears that the mangle-woman allowed the clothes 
these children to lie on the bed on which the deceased child w 
laid out. Within a week these three children were attacked, ti 
of whom subsequently died. The other cases occurred in the sar 
street, and apparently arose from the same source of infectie 
How far the disease spread I cannot learn. It is almost certa 
that if the body of the child who first died had been quickly i 
moved, and ordinary precautions taken, that several of the victii 
of this most dreadful disease would have been spared. 

I think it would be impossible to force the poor to bury thi 
dead much sooner than they do, and certainly very undesirable 
try, except by persuasion. But if a dead-house were provided, ; 
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he dead might be deposited until the friends could attend cwiio 
?ral, I think, from some few inquiries which I have made, *^« 
s plan woidd find favour, and gradually, though slowly, the **• "jj; 
IS practice of keeping their dead for several days in their 
wquld decline. No force need be, or ou^t to be, used in 
tter, except in extreme cases where public safety demands 
the poor were firmly assured that their deceased friends 
)e safely kept, and that not even post-mortem exaniination 
)e allowed without their consent, and if at their own time 
»uld be allowed to manage the funeral in tlieir own lyay, as 
nt, their objections to removing their dead from their own 
ate superintendence would quickly die away, and the comfort 
?ty thus procured for them would be felt as a valuable boon, 
be adoption of such a plan we should secure most of the 
iges of quick interment, without the danger of burying those 
ly be only apparently dead. It would be quite easy and 
keep the dead in a well- ventilated dead-house, until the 
3cement of decomposition assures us that the deatli is real. 
I of chlorine would render infection impossible, and would 
ose any sulphuretted hydrogen and putrid gases that might 
ved. And prompt assistance might be provided for the 
of reviving any brought there, who may be pnly apparendy 

liere any ijerious and removable evils attending the present 
ments of necessaries ? 

many very serious, and very easily remedied. Frequently 
. and floor of the public necessaries are allovved to be dirty. 
AA it would be easy to have them regularly cleaned by 
: (the contractor to be liable to penalty for neglect), in re- 
the value of the manure. Often tliey are not in proper 
and the contents are allowed to overflow. The owner of 

r3rty is, by the Police Act, compellable to repair them, and 
be easy to enforce this provision. Sometimes the midden 
essary is separated from a house only by a wall, which is 
iys impervious to liquid. I have known instances where 
1 of a dwelling-house has been constantly wet with foetid 
hich has filtered through from a midden, and poisoned the 

its intolerable stench; and the family was never free from 

during the six months they endured the nuisance. Instances 
1 fcBtid air finds its way into the next dwelling-house are 
■equent. I know an iastance (and I believe there are many 
rhere it is impossible to keep food without its being tainted 

a single night in the cupboards on the side of the house 
e pubUc necessary, and where tlxe foetor is offensively per- 

always, and oppressive in the morning before the door is 

In this instance the woman of the house told me slie had 

len well since she came to it, and the only reason I could 

ler living in it was^ the house was Gd. a-^eek dke»;^x ^b»sv 
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Others free from the nuisance. It is evident that these evils would 
be very considerably dimhiished by lining the walls of all the 
'"'£5!'*"''' necessaries which are not separated from houses with fla^s and 
cement, so as to make them impervious either to air or liquid while 
a flue should be erected to convey the foetid gas above the roo6 of 
the houses^ and not leave it to be difTused among the air which the 
inhabitants must breathe. But to remedy the evil effectually, 
water-closets should be substituted for necessaries, and no accumu- 
lation of excrement allowed. 

Would it be a suflScient remedy to compel the owners to erect a 
separate privy for each house? 

This ought to be done wlierever possible, if only for decency^s 
sake. I have no evidence of any actual licentiousness resulting from 
both sexes and all ages, of perhaps 20 families using the same 
necessary, but it must undermine modesty at least. I am, however, 
afraid it is an evil that must be borne with, as some thousands of 
houses are so built that a necessary could not be attached to each 
yvithout pulling half of them down. None, however, should be 
allowed to be so built for the future. But even when each house 
has a separate necessary, where many are close together the eril 
may be, and often is, very serious indeed. For instance, I know a 
back street about 4 feet wide and not 300 loi^, in which there an 
38 necessaries, each with an open midden. The street being too 
narrow to admit a cart, the manure has to be carried in wheel- 
barrows, and much of it is spilt during this tedious operation, and 
the passage is not generally carefully cleaned aftenvards. It rarely 
happens that more 9ian a few days pass without one or other of these 
38 middens requiring emptying, when all the inhabitants of both 
rows of houses are annoyed by the stench from the disturbed fiHh, 
and the back street is almost constantly dirty. Each of these mid- 
dens will contain more than a ton of manure, and are not emptied 
till they are full ; there will be therefore, on the average, in each 
more than half a ton, or nearly 20 tons of decomposing filth in the 
very confined spaca between two rows of houses only about five yaids 
apart, a space^ including the yards, of less than 500 square yards. 
It is evident that the only complete remedy is to prevent the accu- 
mulation of manure iu such large quantity in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of dwellings, by washing it away into the sewers, that is, 
by the erection of water-closets in all cases where houses arebuQt 
closely together. Where great economy is important, a very simple 
form of water-closet wouki suffice. A pan with a perpendicular 
pipe leading into the drain, through which the waste water fit>in 
the house and roof would flow would be sufficient. The preseol 
necessaries might be converted into such water-closets at an expedw 
of 5/. or 6/. each, and the tenants would very gladly pay a amall 
additional rent to be fi-ee from the annoyance and injury tne present 
arrangement produces; while the laiidlords would find it thair | 
interest to incur some expense to avoid the injury which their pO- 
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perty now suffers from liquid filtering through to the foundation of Cboritoni 
lie houses. ^^ 

^ Are there not general evils from the present mode of getting ^- ^'^^ 
id of the manure of a large town like Mandiester, and how do you 
;hink they can be most easily and economically avoided? 

The present mode of getting rid of the enormous quantities of 
manure and filth of all sorts produced in this great town is both a 
ndsance and an injury. Much of it has to be carted away. Along 
3ne road alone (the Chester road) more than a hundred loads a-day 
ire carted. Mr. Moore ascertained that in the week ending 16th 
af August, 1843, 647 loads of manure passed through the Corn- 
arook bar; probably this is much below the average of the year, as 
he greatest quantity is taken in winter ; and the nuisance caused by 
:he constant passage of manure-carts is very great. But a very 
large proportion of the filth is washed into the streams^ which are 
mdered foul beyond description. 

The river M«alock is the receptacle for the drainage of Ardwick, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme, and a large portion of Man- 
jiester^ in all having a population of about IOO,UOO. In addition 
o the filth drained from the streets and houses, it receives the waste 
Tom numerous dye-work, print-works, and factories, the whole 
brming the vilest compound of villainous smells that the most lively 
magination can conceive. Part of this fluid filth (it cannot be called 
vater) flows into the Irwell, near Hulme Hall, but part also is re- 
ained to feed the Duke of Bridgei^ater's canal, which for miles 
fives out its disgusting odours. A constant decomposition of the 
iltb at the bottom of the canal Ls going on, and large quantities of 
arburetted hydrogen bubble up, causing an appearance like strong 
ebullition. The inhabitants of the houses near the canal are much 
umoyed, and it no doubt causes a very great deterioration in the 
*alue of the property in its neighbouihood. The litde brook which 
uns through Greenheys, Cornbrook, produces injury of the same 
lort on a smaller scale, but as there is more valuable property in 
ts neighbourhood, the actual injury it causes may be even greater, 
md it is the more annoying as the remedy is so easy, that of send- 
ngthe filthy water unaerground. 

Entirely to remedy the nuisance produced by the filth sent into 
he Medlock and the canal, and carted alon^ the streets and roads, 
s perhaps not possible; but it is quite possible to diminish it to a 
rery great extent, and even to produce revenue by so doing. 

A very large sewer or drain carried along the bed of the Med- 
bck, avoiding the large curves, where economical to do so, might 
le made to receive the drainage of all Ardwick, Chorlton, Hulme, 
md about one-third of Manchester, all of which now flows into the 
Utedlock . The area of this district is something less than four squajre 
niles. The average yearly fall of rain is 35,51 8 indies, or less tbMi 
-lOUi of an inch per day, therefore the average quantity falling on 
Mir square miles, or about twelve million square yards, is about 
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itonnpon- 33,333 cubic yards each day, which a sewer of three yards arwi 
tfllf*** with fall enough for a run of two miles an hour, would com^ 
£?"■"'*' away in loss than three hours and a half; such a sewer, with 
such a fall, would therefore be sufficient for the drainage of a 
district of four square miles, whenever the quantity of rain did not 
exceed seven times the average amount, exclusive of what sinks 
into the soil or evaporates. For the purpose of securing the ma- 
Mure a larger one would not be necessary, as in time of flood, 
except for the first hour or two, little besides water would he 
brought down, and that might, without injui*y, be allowed to 
overflow into its natural channels. 

But in order to make the most economical use of the manure, 
it must be conveyed to the land by irrigation, and in order to 
effect this I would propose that a large sewer, about 7 feet high by 
4 wide, be made, commencing near Ardwick Bridff^^ rlinning 
along the course of the Medlock and emptying itself into a larg^ 
tank, on the south bank of the Duke of Bndgewater's canal. Its 
length would be about 3000 yards, its cost 10,000/. or 12,(XKM., 
probably less, for the bed of the river might be takeu advantage 
of and much excavation avoided. In the tank the heavier sohd 
matters would subside, and might be from time to time convened 
away in boats along the canal ; but all the soluble and easily sus- 
pended portions should be conveyed by a drain and distributediby 
irrigation upon the land. A covered drain should run along-side 
the canal to Stretford, and distribute its contents on the rich 
grass land of the valley of the Mersey. The distribution of the 
manure need not, however, be delayed until it arrive there, but 
branch drains might lead it off to the fields to the south of the 
canal, beginning at Old TrafTord and continuing in its whole course. 
The level of me land here is a little above that of the proposed 
drain, but the expense of raising the liquid manure, if wind power 
were employed, would be inconsiderable, certainly much less than 
the expense of spreading manure by hand. As the quantity of 
liquid manure would be thus constantly diminishing^ so also might 
the drain which is to convey it ; and probably an average ansa 
of six square feet would be large enough. Such a drain, ruumnf 
at an average depth of 4 feet, (the country fs nearly level,) iW>uld 
not cost more than 14.y. a running foot, or about 3700/. a mile, 
and not 16,000/. from the tank at Hulme to the baiik of the 
Mersey at Stretford, where the large drain would terminate in 
the smaller drains required from distribution into the particuhur 
fields. For this purpose drains of the size of common street 
surface sewers, 15 inches by 12, would be suflScient, which cost 
2.V. Sd, a lineal foot, or 594/. a mile. Suppose 20 miles of audi 
drains, including those branching off from the main drain on its 
course to be required, the cost would be less than 12,000/. lu 
iiU, the expense of these drams wo\i\^\ie lvo\xi\>[v^VAx^vi '^ot^xw^o^ 
reying all the liquid filtU lo \Vvc m^uVaaak V2.,v:3^l,. >^o,^\!^ 
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i oF four miles* length from the tank 1,0 Stretford 16,0001., 
ty miles of distributmg drains 12«b00/., — in all less than 
OO/. PH 

> the interest of this large sum must be added the probable 
al expense of obtaining a sufficient supply of water to wash 
1 all the filth, and the expense of the tank, and of additional 
ring to convey the filth from all the houses. Most of this 
p expense would be borne by individuals, but part probably 
le public. Let us suppose 2000/. a-year to be required for 
J items. 

is difficult to form a satisfactory estimate of the quantity and 
3 of the manure produced, but an approximation may be 
ed at Mr. Moore ascertained that in one week in August 
loads of night-soil, averaging nearly two tons each, passed 
igh the Cornbrook Bar ; this is at the rate of niore than 

00 tons a-year, and the quantity is much greater in winter 
in autumn. Probably not half of the manure produced, par- 
ariy of the liquid and most valuable part, is thus carted away. 
ie expense of loading, carting, and spreading this manure 
ot be less than 10^. a-ton, and at least 30,000/. a-year miist 
)ent in this manner, either by the farmers for manure, or tiy 
Kxnipiers to ^et rid of it. If we suppose that only half of 
nanure carted through Cornbrook Bar is brought from the 
ict in question^ and that only half of that could be conveyed 
lie soil by irrigation, the annual saving would be 7500/. ; 
there is no doubt that a much larger portion could be so 
eyed. Deducting from this saving 2000/. a-year for expenses 
Iter, repairs, mansigement, &c., would leave 5500/. as interest 

1 an outlay of 40,000/. j or 13| per cent. 

hat this estimate of the value of the manure is below, rather 
above, the truths will, I think, be allowed when the enormous 
itity really produced is considered. Liebig estimates the 
ht of excrement as 1^ lb. per day for each mdividual (i lb. 
s» l^lb. urine, — ^the most valuable portion, most of it now 
. A population of 100,000 would, therefore, produce 150,000 
daily, or 24,440 tons a-year ; to this must be added that 
uced by cattle, horses, and domestic animals, refuse from 
^hter-houses, kitchens, and manufactories, in all, perhaps, as 
h more. Suppose this uncertain quantity to be disregarded, or 
e considered as a set-off against that part of the rest which 
id not find its way into the sewers ; according to this estimate 
hall have 24,440 tons weight of the richest manure, containing 
r cent., or 738 tons of nitrogen, sufficient, according to Liebig, 
anure 50,000 acres of land,* and, if conveyed to the soil by 
ation, worth at least 12,000/. a- jrear, and probably much more, 
hat even such an estimate as this is not altogether extravagant 

Report va thv Saaatory CoDdition of the Lia\)oui\iigT?ov>3^^Viotki V^^* 
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«jJJ^2f««- is evident from the experience of' Edinburgh, where the rast if 
— ' some land irrigated from the drainage of only part of that citjluB 

B.^H|^iMui, jucreased in value tenfold, and where the owners estimate the 
compensation whicli would induce them to discontinue the pniedee 
at 150,000/. It would appear that if the whole drainage of tk 
city were rendered available, and the profits secured to the pnfalicb 
there would be an income of from 15,000/. to 20,000/. a-yearfiv 
public purposes.* My estimate of an income of 7500/. from thi 
manure produced by a population of 100,000 is then verj t 
moderate, indeed it might, perhaps, be doubled or trebled; si \ 
even supposing the first expenses to be very much under estimated, 
it appears certain that there would be a very large profit. 

It is evident that to effect such an alteration as this the corpo- 
ration must have increased power from the Legislature. Tney 
must have the right to construct the drains in any one*s property, 
paying, of course, for any injury they may occasion ; and thqf 
must nave the right of receiving the extra rent produced by thie 
additional fertility caused by the irrigation, or, perhaps, the right 
of purchasing any land at its present value, in oraer that the 
public may receive the benefit of its increased value. In order 
that a// the manure produced should pass into the main drain, and 
so be most economically employed, it would be necessary that 
water-closets should be universal; but practically it would, 
perhaps be sufficient if all householders were compelled to mo 
drains from their midden or cesspools into the public drain. By 
this plan the most valuable part of the manure would pass ; biit 
perhaps owners would be induced pretty generally to erect water' 
closets if the police regulations with respect to night-soil were 
stringently enforced, and facilities for the supply of water afforded. 
At any rate there would be no difficulty in procuring all tlM 
soluble or easily suspended manure by conveying the waste water 
from the house and roof through the midden , and thence by a 
drain into the miblic sewer ; and though without the use of water* 
closets we could not avoid entirely the necessity and nuisance of 
manure-carts, yet the occasions for their employment would thus 
be very much diminished. 

A similar plan might be adopted to dispose of the liquid manure 
of Manchester and Salford, which might be conveyed along the 
north bank of the Irwell, and distributed upon the meadow land, 
beginning vnth those opposite Throstle Nest. 

If such methods of conveying the filth away were adopted^ not 
only would the water in our rivers and the canal be much kss 
impure, but the nuisance caused by daily carting hundreds of tons 
of rafltHUnre along the public roads rendered in a great degree 
unnectesary; while it is almost certain that a very large revenue 
might be obtained in addition to these evident advantages.) Foul* 

^ ^]poii on the Sanatory CoudiViou of \\i« \ja^ao\mTt^V«v>^^>^»^>'%> ^« 
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ater irrigatioo in the immediate neighbourhood of a town ought cim 
H to be allowed; but the land which I have spoken of lies a ' 
mg way off any considerable number of houses^ and the nuisance ^*^ 
itidiiced by thus manuring it would not be nearly so great to so 
Tge a number of persons as that at present endured. Lime, 
^psum, and other substances, might be easily added to the liquid 
lanure while passing through the tank, which would both add to 
i value and diminish the offensive smell. It is not impossible 
MLt, without incurring any extravagant expense, the manure might, 
jf artificial means, be rendered quite inodorous. 



Import on the State of the City of York, in reply to the Questions oi 
circulated by the Commissioners for inquirina into the State of^^ 
Large Towns and Populous Districts, By T. Laycock, M.D., 
Phyncian to the York Dispensary, 

Geographical Position. 

ORK is situate in the centre of an extensive vale of that 
ame, in north latitude 53° 48", west longitude 4° 19". It lies 
etween the rivers Ouse and Foss, immediately above their 
taction. Both are tidal rivers, and navigable. The tide, how* 
per, is prevented from rising so far as the city by a^lock 
^fab1lm Lock), about five miles distant. The summer level 
r the Ouse (as measured on July 1st, 1842) is 16 feet above 
16 datum plane of mean tide ; that of the Foss is 23 feet above 
le same plane; a lock just above its junction with the Ouse 
aeping it at this higher level. The geology of the district 
. expuuned in the K>llowing letter addressed to mc, by tho 
^verend WilHam Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
anon Residentiary of York Cathedral, &c., &c., and Chairman 
r the York Sanatory Sub-committee.* 

SAR Sir, 

I SHALL be happy to contribute such assistance as lies in my power 
the labours which you have so laudably undertaken, by stating to you 
e views I entertain of the waters and drainage of York. 
The water available in York for different purposes is supplied from 
iree sonrees ; — ^first, from the river Ouse ; second, from wells which vary 
I depth fyom about 12 to 40 feet; third, from borings carried down to a 
3pth of from 350 to 380 feet from the surface. 

in the superficial wells, the water is found and stands at different alti* 
ides ; in toe deep borinp the chief supply is found below the deuth of 
X) feet ; the water rises m distant borings to about the same level, and 
Mt level I estimate at from 15 to 20 feet above the common level of the 
.ver Ouse. The water of some of the shallow wells lies at a higher elevation 
lan this. Thus, the bottom of the well in front of the north-west door of 

^ The fonowing gentlemen constituted this Committee: — The Lord Mayor; 
» Becorder; Alderman Hudson: Rev. W. Y. Harcourt; T. Barstow, eImi.; 
. Goldie, Em., M.D. ; W. L. Newman, Esq., Actuary; S. Tuke, K«q.« 
^erehmnt; C. WilJJtuDB, Esq,, Surgeon ; B. Dod»wortV\,B«^.,^>w^^^^\ ^•^^^''^"fc 
q.; T. LMfeock, M.D., 8ecreUrf» 
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:afey of York, the Minster is 12 feet 3 inches deep horn the surilu^ of the ground 
UvMck M.D. ^^ ground is, I believe, about 32 feet above the mean level of the ri 
* ' ' The supply of water fh>ni the Artesian wells is so copious that the 
of one of them, as its proprietor, Mr. Nash, informs me, has furnish 
gallons per minute, for 10 months together, without intermission or 
nution, working day and night. The use of the supply is to scr' 
boilers of steam-engines, the rapid incrustation ot wmcn with an c 
calcareous deposit, snows the water to be ill adapted for ordinary pui 

As no analysis has yet been made of this deep water, I have tnoi 
worth while to examine it, and find its constituents such as may p 
render it serviceable for medicinal use, since it contains, together 
small proportion of bicarbonate of iron, a mixture of Epsom and Gla 
salts, amounting to 48*3 grains in the gallon, that is to say, 33*9 gn 
the crystals of suli)hate oimagnesia, and 14*4 grains of the crystals • 
phate of soda; 

Mr. J. Spence has published an account of the principal ingrcdie 
the watiers of 20 of the superficial wells in York, from which it a] 
that of these only five contain any sulphate of magnesia, and that ] 
which contains the largest quantity of it he did not find one-third 
quantity which 1 find in the deep springs, and tills unaccompanie* 
any sulphate of soda. 

Mr. Spence has also analysed the water of the river Ouse, and has 
in it little more than one-fimeth of the sulphate of magnesia found 
in the deep springs, and no sulphate of soda. 

These cnemical differences concur with the differences of level at 
the waters of the superficial and the deep wells are met with, and at 
they jstand, to show that they have little, if any, connection with each 
or with the water of the Ouse. The causes of the difference in the c; 
and ingredients of the three classes of water, as well as of the supe: 
of the lower springs in volume of water, will be found in the geo! 
conditions under which they are collected. 

The section of the beds on which the city of York stands, present 
the borings of the Artesian well at Mr. Swales factory in Walmgat 
follows : — 

F«et. 

1. CUy and gravel 18 

2. Sand, fine river, light coloured, darker • • . GO 

3. Sandstone rock, fine grained, white . . . • 1 

4. Loose sand , 1 

5. Sandstone rock, as above 58 

G. Clay, blue (and water), a thin seam • . • • 

7. Sandstone rock, as above 62 

8. Clay (and water), a thin seam 

9. Sandstone rock, ai abore 178 

378 

This sandstone rock belongs to the beds of the new red sandlgtane i 
tion which crop out in a low line of undulating hills along tlie w. 
margin of the basin of the vale of York, passing m a south easterly 
tion from Rainton by Borough Bridge and Ouseburn to Green Hai 
ton, and emerging again from beneath the diluvial covering of that 
at Bllbrough, within a few miles of York. The immediate substrat 
the soil in this line, over a considerable tract of country, consists of 
porous beds, and the water which falls or flows down upon it passes th 
them, between the seams of clay which alternate with the sandstone, 
tlie dip of the strata, eastward to York ; it is thus carried beneath t 
Invium and below the bed of the Ouse, and is dammed up westward 
the superincumbent mass, lu t\ie teaeivoTO o^ \!tifeia.xw^N\>«i^'a»> vcv ^«c; 
mentioned height of 15 or 20 ieet ibovc lYwi «amm<ix \cN<i\\il ^^-t 
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»hicb height it is found to rise where the superior seams of clay arc city of Ya 
perforated by boring. — 

The water of the Ouse consists chiefly of the contributions of the rivers "^^ W«»*=*''- 
Hiich flow from the high hills on the north-west of York (especially the 
Swale, the Ure, and the Nid), and are fed by the rains falling on their 
nmroits. The streams from this source, after percolating the mill-stone 
fritt with which those hills are caj)ped, find their channels on the surface 
rf the impervious beds of the subjacent limestone and shale along the val- 
b^ and are conveyed on linings of diluvial clay, across the edge of the su- 
perior strata, and over the drift-covered plain of the red sandstone to 
fork. 

To this account of the geological conditions under which York is sup- 
nlied with water is to be added :— 1st. That the gritstone hills which 
roinish the river -water include few materials of saline impregnation. 2nd. 
That the beds of the red sandstone in which the deep springs run are j)re- 
cminently saliferous. 3rd. That the rubbish of centuries, accumulated in 
pome parte of the city to the depth of three or four yards over the diluvial 
beds which contain the superficial wells, is full of decomposing matters 
tending to mineralize and contaminate the water. 

The waters of these wells, accordingly, arc highly charged with solid mat- 
ter, amounting on an average to about GO grains held in solution in an im- 
perial gallon. In two cases Mr. Spence found in them from six to seven 
grains of Epsom salts, and in one 11 grains ; in two others he found 31 and 
38 grains or neutral salts of soda and potash. In those last an infiltration 
may be suspected from the deep springs ; but in general there are suffi- 
dent materials in and upon the drifted beds to account for the sulphate 
and carbonate of lime, of which tlie solid contents of these waters are 
dnefif compounded, and wliich render them harder than is desirable either 
fitf.dnnking or for culinary use. 

The solid contents of the water of the great springs amount, according 
to mv analysis, to 9G grains in the gallon ; and of these one-half are meili- 
dnaf salts. It is evident, therefore, tliat it cannot be employed for either 
of the above-mentioned purposes. 

In the water of the Ouse, on the contrary, derived from purer sources, 
and further purifled by the exposure to the air which it undergoes in its 
course, the whole amount of solid contents held in solution, according to 
Mr. Spence, is only nine grains in the gallon ; and there appears to be no 
ingredient in it to prevent the supply^ which it offers to the city from being 
as excellent in quality as it is unlimited in quantity, were it turned to the 
best advantage. 

At present the public use which is made of it is insufficient to keep the 
courts and alleys of the city clean, and its domestic use, especially among 
the poor, is greatly limited, by the unfiltered state in which it is furnished 
from the river bv the enjjine of the Water Company. In this condition it 
IS usually so turbid and dirty as scarcely to be fit for washing, and still less 
for cooking, or for bein^ drunk. I conceive that arrangements might be 
made without much difficulty which would effectually remedy this great 
defect The invention of dose, hollow^ filtering boxes, constructed of the 
porous sandstone of Pontefract, jointed witli Roman cement, might I think 
oe applied with advantage on a large scale to the building such a box at 
the waterworks, within or at the level of the river, the water of which 
woold penetrate the six sides of the cistern at a rate which would enable 
the pump connected with it to supply the city with filtered water ; or 
If the Company would not undertake this, smaller ^filters of the same 
deBCsription might be placed in tanks of river water, distributed at con- 
venient dbtances through the city, so that the poor might have easy, and 
by the hdp of a rate, chcaj) access provided for l\\e\u to w\ ^Aw^f^Vi 
uippljr oC ibdt most indispensable requisite for c\eaLii\mc» «xA X^Ksi^^ 
via wmter. 
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ity of York. Jf this object Were effected, a material obstacle would also be remoTed 
iayood(.M.D. *^ ^^® Complete drainage of the city. 

At present, even in some of the highest parts of it, the same water thif 
supplies the wells forms with the mixed matters that lie in it a black b6^i^ 
which the foundations of the buildings rest. Waters standing so nevte 
surface, and breathing out from the organic matter dissolved in it ctfbo- 
retted hydrogen and other gases (as in one case was proved by probfaoj 
under the floor of the house with a rod, when an inflammable gas iMfoel 
from the hole), cannot but be suspected of being injurious to the pubfib 
health. These waters might casilv be drawn off by a deeper drainage; 
but the consequence would be the loss of some superflcial wells, wbidi,t]|L 
the river water shall have been rendered more generally and perftxtlf 
available, cannot perhaps be dispensed with. 

Attention was drawn to the condition of the drainage in York in tb^ 
year 1831, when the appearance of cholera was expected ; and the fblloir* 
mg statement on that subject was then made by the Central BfMrd of 
Health : — *• The want of sufficient common sewers, and the general imper- 
•• fection of the whole drainage of the city is placed in the strongest li^ 
" by the reports of the District Boards. It is the subject of complaint in 
** every district and almost every jjarish in York, fiy this great deflect 
" every public and private nuisance is doubly aggravated. Tlie slaoghter- 
*• houses, dung-heaps, pig-sties, &c., which unfortunately subsist in the 
" heart of the town, are represented in several instances as pouring thdf 
** foetid contents into open drains, and the effluvia to be sometimes aadial 
" might alone suffice to generate contagion. The dampness also of tli^ 
" dwellings in some of the streets is to be attributed to the same cause, mi 
" must be considered as scarcely less prejudicial to the health of tfaeinha- 
'* bitants. In ordinary seasons these are among the principal sources 0t 
" the fevers and other complaints which constantly prevail, morcorlea^ 
** in the ill-drained and offensive parts of a populous town ; but at a time 
" when the approach of pestilence is dreaded, the most serious and imme- 
** diate attention ought to be devoted to the improvement of the dndnagei? 

During the twelve years which have elapsed since this statement mi 
published, many new drains have been made, and the Commissioners tc^ 
mg under the City Improvement Act have expended considerable somi 
in effecting this object ; but although the drainage of York has been Ata 
improved at several points, much remains to be done before it can be 
deemed by any means sufficient. The greatest impediment to its fttrtber 
improvement is created by the damming up of the Foss at the Castle BfiDi 
for the sake of the navigation, seven feet above the level of the Ouse; and 
not only is the drainage of the whole eastern side of the city impaired bjr 
these means, but the population are subjected on the sides of the Fobs to 
the influences of a stagnant water, replete with vegetable and animal mat- 
ters. This has been long felt to be a most serious public evil ; it is one 
which all who have any regard for the health of the inhabitants ought to 
exert themselves to remove, and it might be removed, I conceive, at a cost 
from which the rate-payers of the city ought not to shrink. 

The last point of sanatory suggestion, to which I have to advert, is the 
case of that portion of the population of York who have the misfortune to 
live in the lower parts of the streets bordering on the Ouse, and whose 
dwellings are continually inundated by the floods: you well know bow 
much the virulence of epidemic and contagious diseases is ag^vated 
under these circumstances, and are aware, I doubt not, of cases m whldi 
the use of the limbs has been lost by the chronic disorders consequent on 
long inhabitation in these houses. In one such case within my own kiiow- 
ledge the house is uncellarcd, and the brick floor of the room in which the 
family live retains the damp for weeks or months after the flood his 
subsided. The evil might be relieved, if it were ^oeaible ta duxvlKuahChe 
height to which the water liaca in ftood* iXiwc \\& txv^wv Vin^ Vj ^ssjHsar 
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rovement of the outlet of the river below York; but the inundation is city of York. 

onetimes too great and sudden to be prevented by these means ; and it y, Lay^^ m.d. 

nerves consideration whether houses so situated should not be subjected 

I the regulations of a sanatory police. 

I liavenow recorded, I think, all the information which I possess relative 

I the drainage and waterage of York, and it only remains for me to beg 

At ]rou will make whatever use you may deem advisable of this com- 

mnication. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Wm. Vernon Harcourt. 
loUam Percy, May 1st, 1833. 

The following Report on the drainage of York, supplied to 
iie Committee oy J. B. Atkinson, Esq., of York, architect, will 
ppropriately follow Mr. Harcourt's communication. Mr. 
LtKinson says : — 

Previously to an Act of Parliament being obtained which placed the 
isnagement of the city paving, draining, and lighting under the control 
r Commiflsioners, the drainage throughout was very inefficient, and al- 
KHigh during the last 12 or 15 years about 6000 yards of drains have been 
mstnicted at a cost of 2000/., raised from the city rates, yet much remains 
I be done in order to render the sewerage efficient. It is much to be re- 
(etted, that in carrying out this important object the regard for economy 
faich it has been thought requisite to observe has materially lessened the 
iHty of what has been done, as the present drains are not such, either in 
Ee> adidity, or depth, as the future interests of this important city would 
il for; and this circumstance will be a great obstacle to future opera- 
ins. The whole of the drains built during the last 20 years are laid on 
e vegetable soil, which is of a spongy or boggy nature, and fails in giving , 

at support necessary to enable the drains to retain their form and level. 
le general dimensions of the drains arc 12 X 18 inches to 18 X 21 
ches, and they are all executed in 5-inch brick-work, and of a barrel 
rm. The lower portion is generally laid dry, and the upper arch turned 
mortar. The fall of the drains per lineal yard is about half an inch, and 
metimes less ; and, on account of the spongy bottom, and the slight and 
en nature of the brick- work, I believe, the majority arc in a very ineffi- 
xit state. In some of the principal streets, the depth of the drains is 
)m 8 to 10 feet below the street level, whilst in others it is only 5 or 6 
?t. These depths are barely sufficient to allow of a drain passing under 
e cellars of contiguous property, as they should not enter the street drain 

the bottom levd, but at the top ; and in preparing the foundations for 
w buildings, I have rarely been able to keep the trenches free from water ; 
d it may be adduced from this remark, that the foundations of cellared 
oldings generally stand in water. The majority of the public drains are 
Bcharged into the river Ouse, whilst those in the vicinity of the river 
MS empty themselves into it. This latter river is retained at a level 
ven feet hieher than the Ouse, by lock-gates placed at Castle M ills- 
idge, which locks have a detrimental effect on the drainage of that part 

me city near this river ; and it is a well-known fact that the vicinity of 
e lower portion of Walmgate, Hungate, and the Foss Islands is fVe- 
lently the seat of disease, owing to the exhalations from the damp. The 
reets of North-street and Skeldergate are likewise subject to be flooded 
om the river Ouse occasionally, and much inconvenience results there- 
om, but I presume no remedy could be applied to this evil without sacri- 
»ng the interest of the navigation. In carrying any more efficient pro- 
ctpf draining into effect, advantage cannot be taken of the contour or 
ticUmal lines of the ground on which the city fttaxid%,\iV)X\\. V'^Xsft Vox- 
•Btive to laxanrfutare drains in the line of t\ie ipiwfeTkX.%U^^\A\ ^^ 
Uve levelB of different parts of the city \>eiQg ptevio^iA^ wiet\»2ff«^- 
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ty of York. Inefficient as the sewerage of the city is> it is rendered man 
&y^, M.D. so by th(^ fact that back courts and streets, and many dwettinp 
have no side drains communicating with the main sewen 
already formed. The remarks of the District Visitors, acting 
in connection with the Sanatory Committee^ aropl]^ shov to 
what an extent this serious evil, so easily remedied, is alloired 
to exist, and apparently without any means being adopted to 
remove it. In fact, the description of the state of the city in 
1831, as given by the Cholera Board of Health, may be applied 
with general correctness to its present condition. It is manifest 
that immediate, energetic, and systematic measures are mm 
requisite than inquiry. 

The houses of the higher classes and all the more respect- 
able houses recently built have water-closets which empty into 
drains or cesspools. In the newlv built ranges of cottage tene- 
ments, one privy is appropriatedf to from four to eighty twelni, 
and even fourteen families; sometimes, however, there is a 
privy to each house. The position of the privy is selected 
evidently without any reference to the health or comfort of 
the inhabitants. In a new range of cottages in Long Closer 
I lane, there may be seen the door of the common privy at each 
end exactly opposite to the door of a tenement, so situate that 
it is impossible there can be any ventilation. In " Plow's 
buildings/' the privies of the houses are in front. The soil- 
holes are usually open, and run over, and flood back courts (as 
in Court, No. 46, Hope-street, Beedham*s-court, Skcldcr-gate, 
&c.) In St. John's-placc, Haver-lane, during wet weather, the 
privies have to be emptied by buckets into the open channel in 
the middle of the street. In the Water-lanes there arc several 
houses icithout privies, so that the inhabitants have to use those 
of their neighbours by stealth, or go into the street. The pig- 
sties attached to numerous cottages and yards constitute a 
most unnecessary and unpleasant nuisance. If the cottagers 
and others were to sell tneir offal food to pig-feeders in the 
country, as they sell their manure, the profits would be much 
greater, leaving their improved health out of consideration alto- 
gether. The extracts from the District Visitors* books, pre- 
viously referred to, further strongly elucidated this part of the 
inquiry. 

The courts and alleys inhabited by the poorer classes are 
cleaned by appointed scavengers. The night-soil is retained, 
giving off its impurities, until a sufficient quantity is accumu- 
lated, when it is removed from the yard during the night in 
barrows (and this is the method also in private houses), and put 
into the street ; from thence it is carted away, to large dung- 
hills within the city. There is an immense heap of this kind 
at the side of the river Foss, close to Layerthor^e bridge, and 
the inhabitants all around coTOp\a\ii\o\i4\^ o^xXve «\.^xv.^\v» "T^^ 
is another such dung-heap \>duxid SX. l/lwgiM^V'^ OkoxOs^.,-^ 
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loUutes the atmosphere around it. Minor similar heaps cityofYufk, 
iced (for the coavoniencc of water-carriage) in the neigh- T,Uy™ck,».D. 
)od of the Foss, into which the liquid contents of all are 
rgcd. Tho night-soil of the city is usually sold to the 
etors of these dunghills, who are manure merchants by 
Sometimes the inhabitants of a court* having a common 
sell the soil from the suil-holc, and appropriate the pro- 
to the payment of the water-rates; in other cases the 
rd of the tenements takes the night-soil, and in return 
he water-rates. A load and a naif is on the average 
from each house annually, and the coat of getting out and 
g is about 2^. per load ; so that the city pays at least 
per annum for this labour. The annual value of the 
*c of all kinds made in the city cannot bo less than 8000/, 
)00/. In addition to the night-soil, Ihere is the manure 
sties, cowhouses, and stables, all which are found in great 
*rs in the courts and yards, especially of the poorer 
I. 

t City Commissioners are vested with powers for the en- 
lent of cleansing and the prevention of public nuisances ; 
appears from the statements just made that these powers 
idequatc to the full attainment of the object in view* 
jses are built both in wide streets and in narrow courts* 
mo cottage tenements lately built there is no drain or 
in the street, it is also unpaved and so full of ruts and 
and all kinds of filth as to be quite impassable to pedcs- 
or even to persons on horseback. The road is higher than 
joining yards, and the filthy mud flows into the back prc- 
and even houses in the next street. A case of typhus fever 
ither of a family inhabiting one of these houses terminated 
•j and subsequently, in the same house, a case of malig- 
icarlatina occurred.* The City Act gives no control over 
Lulders of houses, nor can they be compelled to sewer^ 
or prepare the ground in any way for the health and con- 
ice of the inhabitants except as their own judgment 
3s. The consequence is, that several new streets in York 
ipaved and undrained, full of deep holes, ruts, and mud, 
'aversed with difficulty even by carts. 
*re are no cellar dwellings in York, unless the cellar kit- 
of the more newly-built houses come under that designa* 
none are inhabited by the poorer classes. * The latter 
pally occupy the large liouses and their out-buildings, 
riy the mansions of the wealthy, and now sublet as apart- 
. Houses of this kind abound in various parts of the 
very few have sewers. Beddem (or as it was formerly 
Beddern College) a cluster of buildings originally occupied 
lesiastics attached to the cathedral, and ouee «^ia&\v\oTi%k\& 

* Since writing the above a sewer lu« \Meii coiDm«Dfte^ 
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quarter, is now sublet in this manner. Of 98 families Vaiag 
tnere»67 have only one room for all purposes, 18 two room8»UR 
' 13 three rooms or more. One entire budding is let off in ttag^ 
rooms. The stair-case windows are so made that they ctaint 
open, the rooms are low and confined, the lififht of day aliiMll 
excluded^ and the walls and ground damp and undrained. Tie 
building is occupied by 16 families, two abominably finiff^ 
privies being appropriated to all, and situate, with uieirit^' 
companying " ash-hole'* or " bo^-hole," in a little back tami' 
As might be expected, the smell m rooms of this kind is ^"" 
disgusting and oppressive. Against the back wall of a col 
there is sometimes a dun^-hill, the fluid from which 
into the house. Indeed, this circumstance is repeatedly coin-' 
plained of by poor people. . j 

The District Visitors visited 1636 houses occupied by 21%' 
families in ten districts in York, of which number 202 ir&^ 
sub-let ; they also inquired the number of families with aoej^ 
two, and three, or more rooms respectively, and the sleeping 
accommodation. i 

From these inquiries it appears that in the parish of St] 
l^ennis, in which strict accuracy was observed, from 8 to U 
persons slept in one room in 4^ per cent, of the families res- 
dent there ; in 7^ per cent, from 6 to 8 persons slept in OM^ 
room; of the total 2195 families visited by the district visitot^'i 
26 per cent, had one room only for all purposes ; the higfatft 

t)roportion in one room was in !Ueddcrn, being 68^ percent the 
owcst in the parish of St. George, inhabited prmcipally bj 
artisans and small shopkeepers, where it was 2^ per cent. Table 
1 (Appendix) shows the average number of persons in one 
family m each of the districts inspected. The mean average ii 
4-12 persons ; the highest (4 • 61) is in the parish of St. Dennis, 
the lowest (3-24) in the Castlegate district. 

The rent of a single room used as a residence varies from 
Gd, to 2^. T)er week ; the usual rent is Is, to Is. 3rf. ; in some 
clusters of buildings the amount of weekly rent is nicely gra- 
duated according to the comfort of the room or the accomoda« ^ 
tion it affords, one room being let for Ojrf., while anotte'^ 
adjoining is charged lOjrf. per week. In 11 per cent of 1545 
dwellings reported on by the district visitors, the state rf 
repair was represented as indifferent or bad, and of 1418 dwell- 
ings, 460, or 324 per cent, were noted as being damp and 
cold. 

From the answers given to the visitors it was found that in ,!jj 
the lowest districts nearly 27 per cent, of the families had not'' 
resided one year, and 37 per cent, had been less than two yearv'l 
in their present residence. This frequent removal alone must '' 
amount to a heavy annual tax upon the income, time, ami'^ 
comfoTt of the poor. It a^^eattt \.o \>e ^%»\x%^^ \tl ^ ^«^; 
measure by the discomfort 01 uijiicBXVXjwaa*!'^ ^"^ >Ciassa Y^«T>sra 
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rs; at least that is the reason usually given for the cufotrc 
of residence. t. Lt^. 

general state of the air in the dwellings of the poorer . 
as is amply shown by the observations of the District / 1 
. is bad ; the courts and yards are confined, the inhabit- ' 
merous ; the privies, sewers, and drains defective, the 
ideed, generally wanting ; and yet there is usually an 
desire to keep all clean and neat as possible, oven 
ircumst^nces the most unfavourable to personal and 
; cleanliness. There were some instances of extreme 
observed in Bcddern. In a yard, also, in Hungate 
M a family without either bed or bedding, and in another 
lis son, aged 18, and his two daughters, aged 10 and 
3ied one bed made up on the floor. In St. Margaret's 
r of seven were found in one room with no other bed 
3W shavings in a corner. 

sclieap in York, and may be purchased of a sufficiently 
ality for from 6^. to 95. a ton ; it is the usual fuel of the 
Gas-light is extensively used in the houses and shops ; 
scape is provided for the bad air which it produces, 
ly be proper to mention the nuisance occasioned by the 
Tom chimneys belonging to breweries, bakehouses, 
s, gas and glass-works, steam-cngineSi &c.^ as per 

Steam-engines 28 

Glass-works ••••••• 2 

Iron-foundries 3 

Coach-manufactories . • • • • 6 

Pipe-manufactories • • • • • 3 

Bakers 25 

Confectioners ••••••• 7 

Brewers •••••••• 14 

Smiths ••.•••••• 35 

Total • ... 123 

is not appear that the smoke is burnt in any of these 
no. 

uantity of soot which falls is very great. Some idea of 
unt may be learnt from the fact that a drawing-room 
aot having been opened for two or three months, the soot 
cted between the bars just as in a chimney, the current 
assing from without into the room being loaded with 
ositing the soot there as it passed through the bars, 
lution of the air from this source must be extremely 
d injurious to the health. The injury done to furniture 
ling, and the additional cost of washing, must form no 
irable item in the expenditure of the c\l\xct», T^^ 
oiunt, on a very moderate estimale, canxkol amo\>XL\.\^ 
thousands per annum. 
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DfTork. The sites of the public school-rooms in York (30 in waaAA y: 
ock;MJ>. for the children of the labouring class, are mostly opeDiij ^ 
drained, ventilated, lighted, and warmed. There are bat fti 
private schools for this class of children, and those which eail 
are small and very fluctuating. , I 

The public buildings are the cathedral and 23 churches 1), 
chapels, a theatre, a suite of assembly rooms, concert nm, 
suite of banoucting rooms, the museum of the Yorkshire *"' 
sophical Society, and several halls for holding public me 
There are also the County Prison, the City Gaol, the Gui 
the Lunatic Asylum, County Hodpital, City Dispensary,! 
houses, usually termed hospitals, &c. Tiicir sites are ii 
cated in the map of the Ordnance Survey. The ventili 
of these buildings is various ; in some, especially the older, 
is insufficient, as, for example, in the Workhouse and '^ 
Hospital. In the yard of the latter there is a large o 
Some of the almshouses have been rebuilt with some regud 
this important point, as Lady Hewley's charity, Wilson i °' 
pital, &c. The workhouse has been improvea as far, prol 
as the nature of the building will admit. But the character 
its ventilation may be inferred from the following remarkiof 
District Visitors : — " The female patients* day and night-n 
is ventilated through the women's infectious room ;** and " 
infectious room for women is ventilated through the sick 
women's day and night-room." From this it appears that 
to whom pure air is of the greatest importance, namely, tli| 
sick females, have it the most impure. | 

The state of the parochial burymg-grounds of York must hiq| 
a considerable and noxious influence on the atmosphere vitn 
the churches, and on that of the city generally, and on the watflj^ 
The greater number of these grounds are of extreme antiqoi^ 
and must have been buried over very often. In fact, many 3 
them are raised above the street level from the accumulsteS 
remains of generations. That of St. Michael, Spurrier-gate (noj 
closed), is at least three feet above the floor ofj^ l^e p liurch. h 
few years ago the ground of St. Helen, Sibnegate, was nuM 
. three feet by fresh soil in consequence of th e great number fl| 
bodies placed there. York having now aii excellent cemetcg 
a strong feeling is very generally expressed against the eQ| 
tinued use of these grounds for the purposes of interme^l 
Graves are dug in the public thoroughfares and putreieef 
human remains exposed ; nor is it an uncommon circumstaM 
to see bones lying about. The analysis of the water from well 
near St. Cuthbert*s and St. Sampson's churchyards, shows th 
the wells are tainted by the drainage from these burying grounj 
and there can be no doubt that the air is aUo polluted, not oii| 
by the direct emanations, but aa well (cova tkc dtalua^c fiq 
the bodies into the puA>\\c »e^eia. \tiAa^> Vckdb^^^>^<^\i 
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it they perceive the stench as they pass along the citf or York. 

ijoys several public walks. In addition to the com* 
, amounting to several hundreds of acres, possessed 
temen of the city, and which are used^ during a part 
r at least, for cricket grounds, &c., there are St. 
Fields and the New Walk planted with trees, and 
its, extending above a mile along the cast bank of 
)u8e; the opposite, bank of the river has also a foot- 
towing-path along its edge, used as a public walk. 
Id city ramparts, (for a length of a mile, or nearly J 
. repaired, and made into a dry flagged walk, corn- 
view of the city, and the surrounding country. The 
n the north side of the minster and the walks in the 
re open to the public, but admission to the gardens 
ilosophical Society is limited to members, and their 
id friends, except on certain public occasions. Non- 
s pay Is. for admission. In addition to these pro- 
nd grounds, the approaches to the city and numerous 
afford agreeable walks. The river Ouse presents 
ities in summer for aquatic excursions ana rowing 

inient swimming-bath and shower and douche-baths 
)lished by a company in the year 1837, on a portion 
nor shore adjoining the grounds of the Yorkshire 
ical Society. The annual subscription is from 5«. to 
innum, and a single ticket costs 6d. ; on Saturday 
the charge is 2(L There is no provision, however, 
»athing (and this is generally regretted by those who 
its importance) except at the water-works, where the 

a warm slipper bath is 2$,, or for the season 25^.; 
. plunging bath ls„ for the season 1/. 
?rs Ouse and Foss are both bathed in, and in summer 
:t of the bathers in the former is much complained of, 
e parties on the river. 

s supplied to the city from wells and cisterns, but 
% for all purposes, from the river Ouse, by a company 
lished in 1677, and subsequently by Act of Parlia- 
be wants and wishes of the poor in those districts 
as made known to the District Visitors^ may be found 
>roper place. It appears, from the answers of the 
e company, to the questions of the Commission, that 

of 11 inches and of 3 inches are laid in the prin- 
ts, and lead service pipes to about 3000 houses ; the 
ber of houses in the city being nearly 7000. The 
imber of the houses supplied from the water-Hr^tka 
ms^ but many of the smaller liave no ostoxtM^> «^ 
I the yards. 
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cnty of York. The annual charge made by the Company appears to be iboi 
T.Lnycock.M.D. 9d. or \s, ixi the pound of the rental; it varies according to Ai 
class of houses from 4^. to 5/. A six-roomed house at 13/. nfiU^ 
pays from 85. to 10*., a cottage of two rooms, the rental of wUAI 
IS from 4/. to 5/ , pays 4^. or 5j. for water supplied to a lap ii 
the yard for a limited time every day, except Sunday. Tb 
time seems of various duration ; some persons complained ti 
the District Visitors that the water was on occasionally for 10 
or 15 minutes only. The poor in the neighbourhood of tk 
rivers get their water from thence, otherwise the water-woifi 
company have a monopoly of the supply of river-water to Ai 
city. Filters are used in private houses of the middle dl 
higher classes, but not often by the poor, who complain of % 
muddy state of the water. ?: 

Mr. Spcnce, who analyzed the waters of York, stat^ iki 
the water of the Ouse is remarkably pure when at its samner 
level, containing less solid matter, in fact, than the water « 
cither the Thames or the Clyde. In time of floods, it holdil 
large amount of alluvium in suspension, and is not fitT 
domestic use without filtration. The water of the Foa 
impure, even if taken two miles above the city. 

A few principal streets arc watered, under the direction A 
the city commissioners, by water-carts supplied from thepipti 
of the company. No means are adopted to wash, or dei 
the streets by flooding them. There are no means, except 
common flre-engine, for throwing water to a height ; for altooi 
a steam-engine of 20-horse power forces the water into 
city, that power cannot be made available in case of fire, as 
larger mains having an 11-inch bore, and the smaller onlythreiy! 
it is apprehended, perhaps erroneously, that the latter wouUj 
burst if the necessary pressure on the water were applied. TH" 
mains, however, are always full, and the steam-engine may M 
put in motion in 15 minutes at any time, and any qoan^ 
supplied from the river to all those parts of the city M 
suburbs to which the company's mains extend. ,11 

The sanatory condition of the population in York may b 
considered under several different heads. The density «■ 
wealth in any given district will materially influence the hea!|H 
of the inhabitants ; the two indeed are generally in an invert 
ratio to each other ; and with the density all the causes whic 
aggravate the mortality of a district are increased. - The ei! 
ployments of the population also merit special consideration 
As regards the duration of life in different classes, it appeal 
from the following table (which has been carefully drawn v 
from the mortuary registers of 1839. 1840, and 1841), that tl 
mean age at death of the artisan class is 26^ years leas tha 
that of the gentry and pro{css\oTv^\ c\qa^. \A^Q\i\«c%S2^X« 
live on iixQ average 9>\ ^eata\ea^ \\ka.\i\a}{iwa«»VDL^^aatfi»Brt 
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LK l^ABsntACT of the Deatus in the York Registry District daring the Ciiyof Y«ik. 

cart 1839, 1840, 1841 ; distinguishing the Station in Life and the Locality, 

hether Urban, Suburban, or Rural. Total Population of the District, 47,706. T.Lijouck. M D 
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{Proportion of annual Deaths to the Population. 1 in 41*70 
Proportion of annual Births to the Population . I in 39*34 
General average age at death 35*30 years. 

The following tabic exhibits the less healthiness of York, as 
mpared with the surroundins^ rural districts. The average 
mean age of all dying in York is 6^ years less than of those 
ing in the country, and the deaths from epidemics more 
merous. 

UM Ir-Showing the relatire Sanatory condition of the Urban, Suburban, and 
Rural Districts of the York Union. 
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cuyofYork. The causcB of the unhealthincss of York, as conmared 
r.Uy^.M.i). the country, have in some degree been indicated. Bad leno 
age and drainage, bad water, bad air, not only from the deeo* 
position of refuse animal and vegetable matter, but from flu 
crowding of the artisan class into a confined space. In additioi 
to these noxious agencies, their employments and their ? 
shops are often unhealthy; sickness makes them poor, 
their food and clothing arc consequently scanty. It is di( 
to estimate the influence of all these causes on the hedA 
York. The city is divided into wards and parishes, audi 
these good streets and bad streets, open thoroughfares 
gardens, and densely populated badly ventilated courts 
closely intermingled. 

There is no standard by which deficient drainage can be i 
sured. The natural drainage, as well as the sewerage^ or i 
other words, the varying altitude of different parishes 
indeed have an influence on the health of the inhabitants, 
so the altitude may (though not without many exceptions) 
taken as the standard. Even when two districts arc di 
contiguous and sewered alike, and inhabited alike, a diffc 
/ / in the fall, it may be inferred a priori, will be accompanied Ii] 
a difference in tne viability of the people in the two parisbei 
for the lower-lying parish will not only receive the drain witfl 
of the upper as well as its own, but the deposit from wttei 
thus charged with impurities will move more slowly aIon|[ thl 
sewer than the former, and therefore receive a larger qnantin 
of foul air. Trapping the sewers will not altogether prevent dii 
malaria escaping, as it is satisfactorily shown in Mr. ChadwicM 
supplement to his General Sanatory Report on the health of thl 
labouring population of Great Britain, that water willdraii 
into sewers through the brick-work, and if water will pass i^ 
we may be quite sure that the air will pass out. Indeed Du 
Reid detected the escape of deleterious miasm from a grafeiM 
feet deep. Independently of these considerations, it is certaii 
that in York the low-lying districts are inhabited prindpail^ 
by the poor, and are really the worst sewered districts. 

The site of the city of York is of a very varied eharacta 
The raised ground to the south-west bank of the river is sad 
and gravel, on the north-east clay and gravel. The parishi 
of St. Mary Bishophill, iunior, St. Mary Bishophill, senior, Ho^ 
Trinity, Micklegate, and St. Martin with St. GrcTOry, are situati 
on the south-west declivity to the river, the highest grorai< 
opposite the parish church of Holy Trinity Micklegate, beinj 
4y feet above the summer level of the river, and 65 feet aboT( 
the datum plane of mean tide. At the foot of this declivity, clo« 
to, and parallel with the river, are the parishes of All Saind 
iVbrth-street, St. Jolm M\cV\egaVe, wcvdi ^ snvaJ\^^xV ^1^\^^ 
bill, senior. On the opposilo aiAe o^ Xiv^ 0\x^^,%x^ V^^ \»x^ 
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. Mary Castlegate; St. Michael Spurriergate; St. Martin oitf<rfTo» 
jy-strect, St. Helen Sionegate, and St. Michael le Belfrey^T.LsywdLn 
atter containing the highest point, (52 feet above the level 
e sea,) on the north-east side of the Ouse. From this parish 
rround declines through thejparishes just mentioned, except 
Vfary Castle-gate, to the Ouse on one side, and throus^h 
of St. Helen, Holy Trinity Goodramgate, Holy Trinity 
fs-court, St. Crux, St. Saviour, St. Maurice, and St, Cuth- 
to the river Foss, on the other side. Portions of St. 
pson, All Saints Pavement, and St. Mary Castlegate, have 
a declination to the Foss. The drains from the parishes 
fc. Dennis, St. George, St. Margaret with St. Peter-le- 
3WS, and St. Lawrence with St. Nicholas, empty into the 
exclusively, and, in common with the barracks, are situate 
1 almost level plain, backed up by a ridge of hills, similar 
lose on the south-west side of the city. There is a ^eat 
of made ground between the banks of the rivers Fosa 
Ouse. Coney-street, in the parish of St. Martin, which 
parallel to tne north-west bank of the Ouse, is raised not 
than nine or ten feet above what appears to have been 
urface in the time of the Romans. A rcffular pavement 
discovered about 40 years ago, between the river and St. 
!n's-square, at a depth of seven feet; and about the same 
, when a deep drain was made along Newgate, a Roman 
t was discovered with channel tiles. When Parliament- 
t was built, the nest and eggs of a wild duck were found 12 
below the surface. And there can be no doubt but that 
nally the whole tract of land between the Ouse and Foss^ 
narshy, and that a great proportion of the parishes of St, 
bert and St. Saviour, now thickly inhabited, was, up to a 
»aratively recent period, a marsh formed by the Foss. The 
n name Peaseholm, sufficiently indicates this with regard 
e former ; and the church of St. Saviour was formerly called 
38ia Sancti Salvatorisin Marisco — the church of St. Saviour 
B Marsh. In fact, the whole depth of the made ground in 
listrict has rarely been penetrated either when building or 
ing. 

table 5 in Appendix I have endeavoured to give data for 
lating the difference in salubrity of different localities, and 
auses of that difference. 

»r the better understanding of the subsequent tables I here 
>in the totals and averages of the whole city. 
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The per centagc of the total deaths which were from the 
artisan and labouring class in each parish, with the mean age 
at death, coincide approximately with the domestic condition of 
the population generally in eacn parish, as regards ventilation, 
&c. The density of the population will also be observed to haTo 
a connection with the mortality of the artisan and labouring 
classes and the mean age at death, but particularly when con- 
joined with a low altitude, or with what in the table must be 
considered a convertible term, namely, deficient sewerage and 
cleansing. The mean age at death is manifestly dependent 
upon the distribution of the living as to ages; but by the 
column showing the annual proportion of births^ it will be seen 
that this is higher wherever a pHori the locality would be 
thought unhealthy. The per centagc of living and dying, aged 
under five years, in the families residing in such localities is of 
course greater, and the mean age less. 

It may happen, however, that the population is not a re- 
productive population from a preponderance of unmarried 
adults. In this case, it is manifest that neither the average 
age nor the annual proportion of births or deaths will express 
the sanatory condition of the locality ; it is to meet this case, 
that 1 have added two columns showing the proportion of deaths 
from epidemic and pulmonary diseases. I need not here explain 
how much the fatality of both these cases of death is increased 
by deficient ventilation and miasmata. It will be seen that 
these two columns present the most uniform results^ and have 
a reciprocal ratio. 

A comparison of two parishes will illustrate my meaning. 



liate in different Districts. 
Table 4. 
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39 
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* lucludeii artlsaus as well as labourers, properly so called. 

Saints, North-street, it will be seen, is in every column 
the mean of the city ; Trinity is below the mean in one 
he mortality from epidemical diseases. The single state- 
that the shambles, made up of narrow streets and filthy 
are situate in this parish, will explain the matter at 
That the prevalence of epidemical disease during the 
yxars (1839 — 1841) in this parish was not accidental, is 
led by the fact, that in common with North-street, it was 
the localities in which cholera appeared the earliest. 
:omparing the altitudes with the indexes of healthiness 
contrary, it will be seen that the mean age diminishes^ 
e proportion of births, of deaths from all causes, and of 
from epidemics, increases as the altitude is less. Taking / 
»aths from epidemical and pulmonary diseases as the 
rd by which the efficacy of drainage may be measured, 
gh parishes adjoining the Ouse and two low adjoining 
ss stand as follows : — 

Table 5. 
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* From the summer leTelof the Ouw MidYow. 



234 Effect of Drainage in adjacmd Rural Districts. 

jkyofYork.- Thcrc can be no doubt that deficient ventilation, even in 
mr^ M;D. well-drained districts, will increase the mortality from epidemical 
and pulmonary diseases ; but it is not generally remembered 
that the efifects of deficient drainage are not to be avoided by 
good ventilation. In proof of this, the following facts will 
probably be deemed conclusive. The village of Rufforik, near 
York, is very badly drained, a wide stagnant ditch passing 
through the village. It is situate in a slight hollow, on a level 
plain, bounded by Marston Moor, Askham Bogs^ &c. The 
village of Acomb is about two miles distant from KuflForth, and 
is situated on an eminence, overlooking the level. Both of course 
are as well ventilated as country villages usually are, but 
Rufforth being less populous, and more agricultural, has of the 
two the advantage in this respect. 







Table 6. 
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All Ckums. 


Bpidemict. 


Rufforth . • . • 
Acomb • • • . 


276 
774 


61 
110 


34 

41 


69 
258 


88 

35| 



The scarlet fever, when epidemic in Rufforth, was so malig- 
nant as to be fatal in a few hours, and was termed by the viUagfn 
the " black " fever. 

On the other hand, the town of Birmingham is an exflin|de, 
in proof that a very good natural drainage may diminish tlie 
noxiousness of a dense population. I'he only cases of eholera 
that occurred in that town were imported. The centre of the 
borough is 475 feet above the level of the sea. 

It will be seen from the table that the labouring classes 
reside in the lower altitudes, and that the density of the popu- 
lation increases also as we descend. This is most obvious m the 
two extremes of the scale. The intermediate parishes have 
varying altitudes and varying densities. Some of these, how- 
ever, strikingly illustrate the effect of deficient sanatory arrange- 
ments. The parishes of St. Peter the Little, and AH Saints 
Pavement, are contiguous and alike as regards the facilities for 
good drainage. In the one, there is, however, deficient drainiuge 
and narrow streets ; in the other, tolerable drainage and wicter 
streets. 

The following table shows the sanatory condition of each: — 
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the average duration of life for each individual living 

f)arish of St. Peter the Little is five years less than u 
ed in the adjoining parish. It will be seen firom die 
:)f the labouring class^ that the proportion of the Uvinji^ 
class is nearly the same in the two parishes. There is 
Towdcd churchyard in All Saints. The difference in 
itory condition of the two jmrishes can only be accounted 
he bad ventilation and drainage of St. Peter the Little. 
t 12 years ago, when the TorK Improvement Act was 
d, the site of the present market (part of which is in 
nts) was covered with streets resembling those in St. 
le Little. We can see that the sanatory effect of that 
nprovement has been to raise the mean age at death 
»Dly. 

mgh these results are obtained from a small population^ 
nited extent of the city, there can be no reason to doubt 
curacy, but rather the contrai^, for the more limited 
1 of the inquiry the more precise may be the analysis, 
ver, the whole city bo taken, the general resnits are the 

TablbS. 
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lU be seen that as the altitude diminishes, the proportioii 
fahouring class is greater^ and the m««& %f!^ N«a. T^ 
remes show a differenee of l^ ^f^ii Va iQMiDMmk %^ ^ 
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Sichms in itt-cmditioned Streets. 



orv. each individual dying. The intermediate pariehcs coraptiw 

S,M.i». every variety of site and population. The parish of Bishophill 

Senior, for example, varies in altitude from 54 to 26 feet. If 

the deaths in one of these intermediate parishes be arranged 

according to altitude, they are as follow : — 

Tablb 9. 



An Inlennediole Parish. 


Mean 
AhUudf. 


Inhab'tUnts to Ooe 
Annual Death 


Mean Ac 


From all 
CauMS. 


From 
Epidemics. 


at Death. 


( Hiirh part . 


54 
30 


43 

41 


260 
150 


24J 



The same results are seen if the healthy parts of all the in- 
termediate districts be separated from the unhealthy. 



Table 10. 





Hfcan 
Altitude. 


Popu- 
lation. 


InhabiUnU to Oue 
Annual Death 


Mean 




From 

nil 
Causes. 


From 
Epidemics. 


Age at 
Death. 


Best conditioned portion of the) 
intermediate parishes . . . j 

Worst conditioned portion of the) 
intermediate parishes . . .[ 


49 
38 


4858 
6871 


43-91 
37-08 


323-86 
177-08 


30*48 
27-35 



To show further the connection between deficient sanatory 
arrangements and disease^ the localities of the cases attended 
by the medical officers of the dispensary for the five years, 
1839-43, have been tabulated; and it will be seen that the 
annual expenditure of this charity is almost exclusively in the 
badly drained and badly ventilated parts of the city. In the 
higher altitudes and well-conditioned districts, the cases of 
fever, &c., were only 15 per 1000; in Walmgate district, east 
of the Foss, there were 7o per 1000; in the H ungate district, 
on the west bank of the Foss, the cases averaged 91 per 1000- 
(See Table 6, App.) The tabulation of the residence of the 
poor attended bv the medical officers of the Union shows, also, 
that the medical charge on the poor-rates is principally from 
the ill-conditioned districts. The residences of 349per8ons who 
received sick relief from six benefit societies dunng the year 
1843 are arranged below in a tabularform with similar results : — 
54 members, living on the west bank of the Foss, received 3/. 
2s. each ; 40 persons, living in live be&l-^o\id\\.vsiit^d d^aitoiWj^ 
were paid only \L 7«. lOd. eac\i. TY^ftu^ \i\xTB^act% ^^ovoi^rM 



Sums paid to the Sickfivm Benefit Societies. 237 

only a few of the sick relieved by these societies, as the follow- city of y 
mjg enumeration of those from which no returns have been t J^:ZI^. 
obtained will show. r^^^^^v 

_ , , ^ , ^ _ Courts or Lorlgei. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows 8 

Grand United Order of Odd Fellows .... 3 

Ancient Order of Foresters ••••..• A 

Ancient Order of Free Gardeners 5 

Ancient Order of the Ark 4 

Ancient Order of the Druids 1 

Friendly Benefit Societies 8 

Total 34 

The cost of deficient sanatory regulations to the provident 
poor is a Rule of Three question :— if 167/. 65. be expended in 
the badly-drained districts, on sick members annually, by six 
friendly societies, how much will 34 expend ? 

Table 11. — Showing the Number of Sick Members of Six Benefit Societies in 
Six Districts, dnring the Year 1843; the Duration of Sickness; and the Al- 
lowance receiTed.* 
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Sick. 
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Sick to the 
Totel of 
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Sums Pad 
iwr Head 
durin|( 
Sickneas. 


1. Streets and courts (Ilungate. 

ftc) adjoining the west buuk 
of the river Foss .... 

2. Wafangaie, and its courts and 

laneseastof the Foss • . 

3. Streets and courts (Nortli- 

stnety ftc), adjoiniug the 
banks of the river Ouke . • 

4. Gill streets and courts, imper- 

fectly paved and drained 

5. New streets and courts, iraper- 

fedly paved and drained . 

C. Streets not included iu the 

preceding, comparatively 

well-drttined and paved • . 


29 

31 

34 

44 
46 

53 


54 

43 

71 

62 
79 

40 


•022 

•017 

•029 

•026 
•033 

•016 


15-27 

7-93 

9-50 

9-24 
7*S7 

5-87 


3 9 

2 4 8 

2 6 8 

2 6 7 
1 19 4 

1 7 10 


Totals and Means • • 


• . 


319 


•146 


9-00 


2 5 



* The benefit societies are the fidlowin)^: — The Yuik Female Benefit Club; the 
York Amicable Society ; the York Female Friendly Society ; the Lord Dundas*8 
Union ; the New Union Benefit Society ; the York Brotherty Society. 

f For the limits and sanatory condition of these districts, see the Dispensary Tablo 
in Appendix No. 6. 

It is imposBiblo to ascertain the amount of losses of rent and 
rates from the poorer classes of tenements by interruptions in 
the employment of the inmates^ and the expenses occasioned 
by sickness and mortality. The subjoined Table is a return 
from ihe Union, in which particulars bearing on 11\\e ^Qv\t «xe 
stated:'-^ 
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Table 12.— Rktuen from the Board ef Guardiaoi of the York Union. 
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Tablb 13. 
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Table 14. 
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The total annual charge on the Union for the year ending city of 
March. 1843, being 11,634/., the total average annual expense x.uy^ 
of cases of widowhood and orphanage upon the Union is nearly 
30 per cent, of the total annual expenditure. This is, of course, 
but a very small proportion of the cost to the community of 
deficient sanatory arrangements. I f the distress and destitution 
experienced by widows and orphans in private could be ac- 
curately estimated, the amount would be incredibly great. 

Medical advice is given gratuitously to a great extent by the 
medical profession generally, and also by the City Dispensary 
and County Hospital. The latter takes in patients from any 
part of the county : the Medical Staff prescribe also for the out- 
patients of the charity* the greater part of whom reside in York. 
The advantages of the dispensary arc confined almost entirely 
to the sick poor of the city; those unable to attend at the in- 
stitution are visited at their homes. There is also a small 
district dispensary : it is not, however, a public institution. 

The following is the average annual expenditure and number 
of patients of tue two medical charities :— 

Table 15. 



York County Hospital 
York City DiMpensary 



Average An- 
nual Number 
of Pntienta 
for Five 
Yews. 



974 
2119 



Avcraite Annual 

Exueoditnro 
of Five Yean. 



£. 
1496 

574 



York having had for many centuries a municipal government, 
and as a commercial and military locality having partaken in 
all the social changes of the kingdom from time immemorial, it 
is an interesting question to aetermine how far the better, 
although unsystematic sanatory regulations of later years, have 
been Allowed: — 1st, By a concomitant improvement in the 
general health ; and, 2ndly. By a greater immunity from epide- 
mics. The former may be inquired into in various ways. First, 
the general rate of mortality at successive periods can be com- 
pared with that of the present time, and the mean age at death 
in each parish with the general mean. 

Drake, the historian of York, has given the number of births 
and burials for seven years, from August 5, 1728, to August 
5, 1735; during this period, the average annual excess of 
burials above births was 98 ; and calculating the then popula- 
tion in the ratio of 1 birth to 27 inhabitants (the ratio of all 
large cities), the deaths were 1 in 21*77, or 498 annually to 



240 Sanatory Condition of the City in tJte last Century. 

ctiyofYork. Jn 1777, Dr. White of York communicated a paper to the 
Ufc^,M.D. Royal Society of London, in which he compared the mortality 4 
'of York for the seven years from 1770 to 1/76 with the tables 
of Drake. Ho estimated the population of the city by two •" 
different methods, at 12,798, being an increase of 2000 mthe 
years subsequent to Drake^s publication ; but the annual ave- 
rage number of deaths had decreased nearly 45 annually, and 
the births now exceeded the deaths by 21 annually ; the popu- 
lation living to one death annually having risen to 28*22. 

Dr. White attributes this great improvement in 45 years 
(one-third fewer dying in the latter than in the former period) 
partly to the introduction of inoculation, and the improvements 
in medicine, and in the hygiene as well of infants as adults; 
partly to the local improvements in the city during the pre- 
ceding years. " The streets," he says, '' have been widened ia 
many places by taking down a number of old houses built in 
such a manner as almost to meet at the upper stories, by which 
the sun and air were almost excluded from the streets and 
inferior apartments. They have also been new paved, additional 
drains made, and by the present method of conducting the rain 
from the houses, are become much drier and cleaner than for- 
merly. The erection of the locks, about four miles below the 
city, has been a great advantage to it, for before this the river 
was frequently very low, leaving quantities of sludge and dirt in 
the very heart of the city, also the filth of the common sewerSj ^ 
which it was unable to wash away." — PhiL Trans, vol. IxxiL 

The subjoined table presents a view of the gi*adual and 
steady improvement in the sanatory condition of the city from ] 
the time of Drake to the years 1826 — 1831, when it appears to 
have retrograded. It is remarkable, however, that the average 
age has varied so little. The deaths in 1781 were 1 in 28, and 
average age at death 28 years ; in 1839 — 41, the annual pro- 
portion of deaths had fallen to 1 in 37, and the mean duration 
of life risen to 32 years. The health of the city appears much "•' 
more deteriorated in 1841 than it really was ; tnat year was an 
epidemic year. The period for which the mortality was caku- 
latcd is shorter,-and the mode in which the previous results were ^ 
obtained, an average of five years being taken as the mortality ^ 
of the fifth, would necessarily render them rather more favou- ^ 
rable than they really were. 



Atfel ofMoHalihf sinci thenar 1728. 

^Tablb 16. 
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atyofYotk. 



• the progreniTt improrement in the Hualth of York since the commence- T.Layeoek M.a 
ment of tiie last Ceotnry. ' 



od. 



ol785 
ol781 
1791 
ol801 
0I8O6 
o 1811 
o 1816 
1821 
ol826 
o 1831 
1841 



Number 

of 
Deaths. 



3,486 

• • 
4,388 
4,991 
2,538 
2,592 
2,395 
2,557 
2,643 
3,033 
2,398 



Popula- 
tion. 



Per Cent- 
age of Per- 
•ODi Dying 
tmdertk 
YeuBOf 
Age. 



10,800 
12,798 
14,079 
16,145 
17,181 
18,217 
19,502 
20,787 
23,523 
26,260 
30.152 



38-6 

37-92 

37-13 

35-83 

37*30 

33-84 

35*88 

36-23 

36-87 

42-16 



Per Cent- 
ege of Per^ 



Djing sons Buried 



above 5 
Year*. 



aged above 
70 



6P3 16-5 



62-08 
62-87 
64*17 
62-70 
66*16 
64-12 
63-77 
63-13 
57*84 



Per Gent- 
age of Per 



14-67 
14-44 
13-54 
15*55 
17-71 
16*62 
15-82 
13-04 



Average 
Age of 



Buried. 



28*34 

30*52 

30-64 

29*36 

30*90 

30*47 

31-4 

32-56 

29-39 

32*21 



Inhabitants 
to one 
Death. 



21-77 
28-22 
32-08 
32*33 
33-84 
35-72 
40*70 
40-56 
44-51 
43-30 
37*77 



"fie average annual mortality 6t each of the periods in this table is considered 
editing the mortality of the last year of the period, on the population of 
e ratio of persons living, to one death annually, is calculated. The per- 
are from 26,000 deaths in the parish registers. 

a estimate is on data from Drake's " History of York.*' 

11 data published by Dr. White, of York, in the 72nd volume of the " Phi- 
d Transactions." 

comparing the mortality of the several parifthes in York 
Tables 7, 8, App.), as deduced from tnc entries in the 
registers from 1778 to 1831, we find that their sanatory 
on during that period was generally analogous to their 
t. The two parishes on the high ground on the south- 
wk of the river are at the top of the list ; the two lying 
) the margin of the river are at the bottom. The follow- 
>le will show this more clearly ; and also that while in the 
the sanatory condition has improved^ in the latter it has 
ed stationary or deteriorated : — 
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If ^h lm M oflntrMm and JhmoM iff PapklaiUm. 943 

hough the data derived from the parish registers are not cityorTotH. 
relied on so certainly as those from the modem registers, T.ui«odLicj>. 
38ults are so constant as to leave little doubt of their 
al accuracy. In some of the other parishes where a similar 
mity of sanatory condition has not been observed, it 
appear that the deterioration or improvement is attri* 
ie to the increased or diminished density of the population, 
r two parishes, formerly in a great degree suburban, con- 
low an increased civic population ; while in others, in the 
of the city, old buildings have been taken down, the streets 
ed, and the population diminished. The following tables 
lustrate these views : — 

Table 18. 

B of MoRTALiTT at Three Periods in Two Pamhei, with a Deereaaing 

PopuIatioiL 



Andent City PatUhes. 


inCenrai 


PtorCent 

dyin«M«l 

under 

STeut. 


tr^. 


1 of St. Helen. Stonegate 

From 1816 to 1821 

1826 to 1831 ' 

1839 to 1841. . . • . • 


678 
707 
607 


51-7 
41-9 
23-8 


23-4 
18-7 
39-9 


1 of St Michael, Spurriergate. 

From 1816 to 1821 

1826 to 1831 

1839 to 1841 


593 
645 
499 


39-8 
46-1 
37-03 


28-8 
22-1 
33*3 



2 results, however, being derived from the parish regis- 
must be considered as approximative only ; as also those 
I following table : — 

Table 19. 

rs of Mortality at Three Periods in Two Parishes, with an Ineraaaing 

PopulatioD. 



ParUhes In part Suburban. 


Population 

In Cenaua 

Year. 


Per Cent. 

dying aged 

under 

6 Yean. 


Mean Ai;e 
at Death. 


h of St. Saviour. 

From 1816 to 1821 

1826 to 1831 

1839 to 1841 


1172 
1348 
2028 


29-6 
35-4 
53-0 


35-4 

28-2 
25-2 


ihofSt. Cuthbert. 

From 1816 to 1821 

1826 to 1831 

1839 to 1841 


824 
1797 
1995 


35*8 
40*2 
53-6 


34-1 
30-1 
28-8 
\ 



u^ 



244 Identity in the Localities visited by Epidemiei. 

QHyofYork. With regard to the second mode of comparing the pasta&l 
T.UyMok,tf .D. present salubrity of York, it is probable that the mortality frog 
the exantheroatous epidemics, if it could be ascertained fromfli| 
parish registers (as I think it might be), would correspond wift 
the general mortality. The pestilential epidemics certaiAf 
have this correspondence. The last of this kind from whittJ 
York suffered was the cholera ; and the localities of 145 deathtl 
; from that disease out of 185 which occurred in the whole citjf^ 
show that it was fatal to the people in propKortion to the de-^ 
ficient drainage of their locality. I add a nistorical sketdi oil 
the epidemics of York^ commencing with those of the middkl 
ages. From this it is manifest that the frightful mortality rf 
these plagues and '* visitations/* as they were termed, mij 
altoffetner dependent on the malaria generated in the cMJ 
partly from absolute uncleanliness, partly from deficient seiQiij 
age and drainage. It also shows that the seasons of prevalenoU 
and the localities of previous epidemics (the plague in 1551, tlM 
plague of 1604^ and the cholera of 1832) are, to a great exteaCJ 
identical with those in which they still flourish in a mitieatdi 
form, although the insalubrious localities now principa]li' 
occupied by the poor were then the residences of the wealthiif 
classes of society. 

The means requisite to be adopted for improving the 8anat<»f 
condition of the labouring classes in York are^ I presume, soft 
ciently obvious from the details in the two Reports and thi 
Appendix. A thorough, systematic, and provident applicatioj 
of the best medical and physical science to the aroutectuffk 
drainage and sewerage, and the hydraulics generally of towMb 
would, without question, be the cheapest eventually, althongj^ 
possibly the most costly at the outset. As some of the caiuei 
of insalubrity remain yet to be ascertained, and as the regisfriei 
of births and deaths must constitute the basis of all sanatof) 
inquiries, it would be well to secure a more accurate entry d 
the cause of death by a systematic application of medical wdeoti 
to registration. 

Thomas Laycock, M.D. 
York, March, 1844. 
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liter Yard ami fieddern. (A) All Saints Peaaeliplm, SLCiithbert, and St* Heleivoa-the- 
a {e) St, Dennia and St. Oeorf^e are respectively united. No return of the births in 
uf St, George could be obtained* , -••...• 

lusive of the asylum, (e) No deaths of thU class. (/) Exclusife of thehospitiL 

{g) Excliiiive of the workhousei 

rhe parishes which are marked ♦ baTo a d)=;tliQa.UQtt wwVsiwwl^ \ft \fc» Yc»\%3sA 
lof that rivet ig 7 feet higher than Iht Ou»e, t\i«u \tm^ dxaVam^^ i^>oX>8Aa ^ ^te^'WWP 
/; thun the true drainajfe altitude of St. George \a 30,oi ^1— T* 
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for thu whole City and in different Pariskes. 
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I ihowiiifi: the Areraffe Affe at Death, and Per Centafi^ al Three Agea t,|^^ 
n of all the Persons Buried in each Parish of the City of York (whoie are 
rwd in the Registers) between 1770 and 1831. 



\e whole of the eUy 
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artin cum Gff psry » 
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Maiirke . . . 
LTiour i , . 
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7h64 
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64-10 
66-B8 
58-37 
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63-04 
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57*64 
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56*41 
52*88 
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I7'40 
17-67 
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13-41 
14-00 
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11-76 
(2-73 
12-01 
11*41 
U*94 
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■I-962 
+ 3-38 
4-3*05 

*2*85 
4' 2' 40 
+ 2-16 
+ 1-87 
+ 0*81 
—0-62 
+ 0*57 
^0»66 
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— <1-!0 
—4-36 
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* The names are given as the a? erage age is ahof e or below the mean age of 

hole city. 

With the deaths from the County Asylum, the city workhouse, and a hospital 

)caycd gentlewomen. 

The deaths in the County Hospital, situate in this parish, are not included. 



850 Mortality fr(m the Plague in the Year 1348. 

^^^ Eeport on the Epidemics of York, especially those prevalent hi tike 
«rtUi«.D. l^th, \7th, and \%th Centuries, and on their connection vM, 
deficient Sanatory Begulations. By T. Laycock, M.D^ 
Physician to the York Dispensary, 
During the middle ages, the towns and large cities of ^^^^ 
were ravaged, at intervals, by destructive epidemics. The 
history of these '' visitations," is of very great political import- 
ance, as I shall show subsequently, and 1 have therefore thought 
it would be proper to place on record some facts respecting 
them, and their prevalence in York, which have not hitherto 
been noticed. 

The first notice I have met with is in connection with the 
I ** black death," a fflandular typhus or plague, by which it ii 
j calculated 25,000,000 of persons perished in Europe only, 
during the years 1348 and 1349. In the latter year, according 
to Dr. Barnes, the historian of Edward the Third's reign, *« in 
the City of York it raged furiously from about the Ascension, 
to the Feast of St. James the Apostle," that is. to say from 
April to the end of July- As in London, so in York, the com- 
mon grave-yards were insufficient for the interment of the dead. 
On the 10th July, 1349, a Commission was granted to the Bishop 
of Damascus to dedicate the chapel of St. Olave at Fulfora, 
and the cemetery thereof, which is dependent on the church of 
St. Mary, York, " in regard ecclesiastical sepulture had ceased 
therein, by reason of a pestilence and great mortality had then 
reigned."* Mr. Thiselton, Hegistrar to the Dean and Chapter, 
has favoured me with a perusal of a manuscript copy of " Some 
Memoirs out of the Ecclesiastical Registers of York," in which 
there is the following entry : — '* 1368. The Chancellor, pres., 
John York to the school, though not Master of Art. such being 
scarce by the late mortality, Jan. 9." The black death ''left 
scarcely a priest alive," but this entry is at too late a period to 
be referred to that destructive plague. A '' great plague," 
however, broke out in London in i363, and since the provinces 
rarely escaped, when the metropolis suffered, York and the 
Nortn of England may have experienced unusual mortality at 
this date. Again, in 1379, according to Gent, "so great a 
mortality happened in the north, that encouraged the Scots 
to come into England, killing the sick, and driving the health- 
ful into the southern parts." This is doubtful, but during the 
})revalence of the " black death," the Scots certainly made a 
bray into England, taking advantage of the weak condition 
of the population, and carried the disease back with them. 
Again, m 1 390, the North of England suffered from a pestilence, 
in common with the whole kingdom, and Gent says that 11,000 

* From the records of Uie York EcclesiasticAl Couxt, f^uoted in CoUecUo B«nim 
Eccles., hj G. Lawton, Eb^., vol. i. )^. 44. 
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'acms were buried in York in that year ; an incredible num- oitya 
'9 as it must have been much more than one-half of thcr.uycc 
)ulation. The " sweating sicknes s," an epidemic resembling 
J cholera in all its most essential features^ the only difference 
ng, that in the one the skin, in the other the bowels were 
3cted,* appeared first in England in August 1185, being 
ported, according to Hecker and preceding historians, by the 
rl of Richmond s invading army. It is doubtful a priori, 
vever, whether the *' sweating sickness" was really a new 
ease, and imported as stated. Indeed, HoUingshed distinctly 
;erves, that in the year 1252, ** sweats, agues, and other 
cases,'* prevailed in England after a dearth ; a murrain 
onff cattle following them in autumn. It is not a little 
aarkable, too, that in June of this year, a pestilential disease 
s prevalent in York, as appears from the following entry in 
J corporation records : — 

' Md. that the fift day of Juyn, in the secund yere of the reigne of King 

J. the Third cam in p'per p'sone hefore Nicholas Lancaetre, 

jrre, and shewed how oone Robt Hewarth of York, shonTaker, unto 

Dme the said stode apprentise, licensed hyme for fere of the plage 

pestilence that reigned to (lep* frome his s'vice unto his p'per frends, 

I that he the said suld wele and truly come agane to his s'vice 

;o the said Robt Ileworth, assone as it shall pleas o' lord Jhu to sease the 

1 plage, the forsaid made a bodily othe upon tholy Evangelist be- 

5 the said maire, desiring his lordship to testifie the sanie/'t 

Mr. Davies seems to incline to the opinion that this plague, 
3n in York, was the disease alludea to. He observes in a 
te,— 

* From this memorandum we learn that a pestilential sickness, of so se- 
as a nature as to be called the plague, was raging at York early in the 
IT I486. It is recorded in Arnold's Chronicle (p. 38), that there was 
lis yere a grete deth and hasty, callvd th' swetynge syknes,' which . 
)ved fatal to two successive Lord Mayors, and several Aldermen of L 
ndon^ wiihin a few days, during the month of September. On the 16th ^ 
August, when the York council were assembled upon receiving in- 
mation of the Earl of Richmond's landing, no more than three alder- 
in, and seven of the twenty-four were present ; and it is noticed, that 

! others were sojourning without the city, • for the plage that rcigncth.' 
' the alarming spread of this pestilence, the coronation of Henry VII. 
A delayed until the 30th of October." (Pol. Verg. 567.) J 

* In this divease, the sweat ran from the patient throu^^h the bed-clothes iu a 
iking stream ; the voice was weak and tremulous, respiration difficult, the heart 
Ipitated violeutly. The hands and feet turned blue, the nails were curved, and 
I skin wrinkled. The mind was rarely affected. It was as rapidly fatal as th<i 
)lcn. ** Some in one hour/' writes Kaye, " many in two it destroved,* and at / 
s longest, to them that merilye dined, it gave a sorrowful suppvr. As it founde S 
$m so it toke them, some in sleape, some in wake, some in mirthe, some in care, \ 
ne fasting aud some ful, some buiiy and some idle, and in one house sometyme 1 
ree, sometyme fine, sometime seuen, sometime eyght, sometyme more, sometyme / 
, of the which, if the hauCs in euery towne escaped, it was thoughte great 
KHir." 

f Extract from the M unieipal Records of the CiVi ot YoiV, V| ^\mei\ Y^isiSm^ 
lA., $wo. 1843, p. 213. % \wS.. ^. ^\^. 
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ervOTk. 37 per cent.> we cannot fairly estimate the deaths in the ci^ 
jIm1l,m.d. generally from this epidemic at less than 1 in 3> or one hm, 
but most probably the mortality was greater. 

It is singular that, j ust as in 1485, the year in which historiaiii 
assert the sweating sickness first appeared in England, Yoik 
was infected with a plague, so in tnis its last recoraed appetJS 
ance in England, we find York again ravaged by an epfdemie. 
Whether this was the true sweating sickness does not appear, 
but it is more than probable that it was. 

The sanatory regulations of the day are curious. Above 
thirty years after their date, we find it is ordered in London bj 
the Lord Mayor, that a red cross and "Lord have mercy upon 
us," be posted on all the houses infected with the plague, and 
persons going abroad from infected houses were reauired to 
carry a white rod in their hands, " two feet long." The red 
cross had an early reference to pestilences. In the ** blade 
death" of 1348, the flagellants, a sect of wandering ascetics, 
brought into existence by that terrible destroyer, wore red 
crosses upon their cloaks. Much light would no doubt be 
thrown upon the epidemics of this century by a diligent search 
in the valuable ecclesiastical records of our cathedral. 

No further account of epidemical disease is met with from 
1551 until 1604: "In thisycare," in the words of a city parish 
register, '* was the greate plague in Yorke.** But, in fad; 
what would now be esteemed a very high mortalitv was then 
little thought of, so numerous were the causes of disease and 
death during the middle a^es. When the plague was absmit 
"the purples** (petechial fever), small-pox, autumnal cholera 
(termed " the plague in the guts '*). and exanthematous typhm 
were constantly nfc. But while these destroyed only 1 m 10 
or 1 5 of the population, " a great plague," or " great visitation," 
destroyed 1 in 2, or 3 in 4 ; and this was the kind of epidemic 
that happened in York in 1604. In the previous year (1603) 
the disease was prevalent in London ; it was in Pontefract in 
the autumn of the same year, and only very gradually ap- 
proached York in the spring of the year following. 

From the documents found in the city archives it appears 
that the efforts of the authorities were directed principally 
against the propagation of infection by mendicants and vagrants 
generally. A])parently, no measures were adopted to purify 
the city from miasmata ; and as there were wide stagnant 
moats, no drainage, narrow streets, and filthy open channels, 
the tide flowing above the city, and at ebb leaving sludge and 
mud on the deep banks of the river, and expasing the mouths 
of the sewers, the results may readily be anticipated. The di- 
sease broke out, according to tradition, in " The Hag-worm*s 
Nest/' or Beedham*s-court, on the Nxeal ^via ot \.\!ka wsst. 
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'esponding to the habitat of the plague in 1551^ and cujrori 
. few months carried off 3512 persons. The registers forT.Ur«od 
^ year of 17 parishes are extant (that of St. Nicholas 
n the Will-office), and from these I have been enabled to 
ce out the table subjoined, the clergy generally having 
lered me all the assistance in their power. It is to be 
retted that the registers of six largo parishes are wanting 
that year. The probable population in each parish is 
ulated on the average births and deaths in the four or five 
:eding years ; the estimate for the whole city would be 
ut 11,000, a number very near that fixed by Mr. Sickman 
he Census Abstracts of 1831. A century later it was not 
)00. The deaths, therefore, from this plague would be at 
t about 1 in 3. The first entry of death from the epidemic 
tt June 4th, in the register of St. Michael, Spurrier-gate. 
9 a singular coincidence, that while the cholera commenced 
;he " Hag- worm's Nest" — the traditional natal spot of the 
rue under consideration, and probably near to that of 1551 
le first death from cholera took place also in the parish of 
Michael, Spurrier-gate, and on June 5th. The annexed 
iving is of a street in this parish (First Water-lane) in 
ch the cholera was most fatal, and in which the first death 
c place. ^The street is just wide enough for one carttopass, 
stands now as it probably stood in 1551 and 1604. June^ 
3ed, appears to have been the epidemical month in York : 
"June the fift," 1485, we find the apprentice of Robert 
worth was licensed by his master to leave York, '' for fear 
he plage of pestilence that reigned," and so with the other 
uments referring to 1550 and 1551. The first steps also of 
plague seem to have been very similar to that oi cholera, 
rting the badly drained districts by its course, as did the 
er. The mortality attained its height in the several parishes 
;he city progressively, as will be seen by reference to the 
joined table of monthly deaths. The low-lying parishes, 
lely, St. John, Micklegate ; St. Michael, Spun^iergate ; St. 
py, Castlcgatc ; All Saints, Pavement, and AU Saints, 
rth-street, first suflFcred in the order mentioned. St. Mary, 
liophill Junior, adjoining Skeldfergate, was ravaged concur- 
tly with St. John, to which it is contiguous; and St. Martin 
1 Gregory concurrently with All Saints, North-street, 
ict in order were the parishes on the made ground between 
two rivers, on the east bank of the river Foss, within the 
Is ; then the eastern parishes ; the outlying parishes suffer- 
last. 
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Following the practice of their ancestors, the citizens left the city of York, 
ty, andencainped on Hob Moor and on the Horsefair. Com- T.Laj^.ii.a 
nnication wiUi the country was cut off, and crosses erected, 
mile or two from the city, on three or four of the principal 
ads, that markets might be held around them. This pesti- 
Dce extended, however, into the rural districts. It was at 
:amford Bridge during the same summer, and in the following 
. Northallerton, Damton, &c., as may be gathered from the 
iTochial registers of those places. 

In considering the table, with reference to the mortality from 
lis epidemic in the different localities of the city, and to the 
ore modem mortality, various discrepancies occur. Holy 
rinity, Micklegate, now, and doubtless then, one of the 
^althiest parishes, lost, apparently, one-half of its population ; 
it as Hob Moor, where the citizens encamped, is situate in this 
^rish, probably the number of burials was increased from this 
rcumstance. On the other hand, St. John, Micklegate, now 
le worst parish in York, is one of the best in the table : the 
taracter of the population at the two periods will perhaps 
qplain this. Many of the large houses now sub-let to poor 
milies were then the residences of wealthy merchants, who 
Duld be able to remove their families at once into the country, 
at its sanatory condition, even then, was lower than that of 
e higher situate parish of St. Martin cum Grefforv in 1550 
ee oMe) ; for during the four preceding years the burials in 
e parish exceeded the baptisms by above 22 per cent. The 
irish of St Helen, Stonegate, was in a very low sanatory 
odition, the deaths during the plague year being 1 in 2*24, 
d \he burials exceeding the baptisms in the four preceding 
ars nearly 100 per cent. With respect to the other parishes 
zcept St* Martm, Coney-street), their mortality corresponds 
nerally with their present state, and shows very strikingly 
)W permanent the causes of a low sanatory condition are. 
If the mortality from cholera had been as great as from this 
idemic, the deaths would have been about 9000 instead of 
15. Indeed, it seems almost incredible that one-third (and 
en one-half) the population should have died ; but this hap- 
ned with the cholera in towns where filth and miasmata 
evailed. It is manifest, from the repeated recurrence of the 
me name in the registers, that whole families were destroyed, 
the register of St. Helen, Stonegate, the occupation or 
rentage of Uie deceased is stated, so that I am enabled to 
bjoin the deaths in a few families resident in that parish :— 
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diy of Tor1t4 ThmKmoni joiner, 

r.Ltt9«DdcjM.D. Son ThoraM^ buried . . • l!6 Sept. 
Daughter Ann • • • •26 ,, 

Wife 27 ,, 

Son John ••.••. 30 | , 



M^ WiUmi, cloekimUh. 

Son WUliam, buried . . .Id Aug, 
Anthony LeonU ( his *prentice)26 , , 
John Wilson, the clocksmith 28 , , 



Richard CaraHe^ "^ poiHcary.*' 

Richard Cararfe, «*thepotti-> 2 Sent 
catj," buried . . • 5 * * 

. 16 ,, 
. 18 ,, 
. 4 Oct. 



Son Robert 
Son Christopher • 
Daughter Eliiabeth 
WifeCiceUy • . 



NichtlM Ctiplm^^htitenMk 

*ADii(lut wife, bufud 4 . ^, 

Daui^hter Mary • • • .Si 

MichoUs Criplen^, thel g 

habeidai1i«r . • • ■/ 

SuftThoiBM • • • < ■ 10 

Sontlobert . • • • • 11 

\¥Ut Parmm, th4 if9ld$iii(Ai 
Daushter Joan, buried • til, 

Son John 23 

Dau^^htpf Elisa .... 23 
Son William • • « , . 94 
Daughter Abu« • • . « 1 
Wm. Porcon, the goldsmith . 1 

JRajfs Hatvtf^ Imbrother, 
Ralfe Harveyoi Imbretheii) ^ 
buried . • « • . J 

Son Robert 3 

DdUfthter Klicabeth • • * 4 
Wife Susanna 9 

It is evident that the wife, sotij and daughter of the 
broiderer were away when he died, probably gone to 
friends in the country ; and a month after, in the begt 
of November, when the deaths had almost ceased in their p 
had ventured back to look after their property, took the 
tion, and died, like their neighbours, within tL few days o\ 
other. 

The above details need no comment; simple as thej 
they sufficiently exhibit the domestic distress and deso 
caused not only by this epidemic, but also by those oft-rect 

I)estilences of the previous centuries. Drake says this m 
ast of the plagues by which York was perioaicaUy vii 
meaning, probably, that it was the last of tne "great pla{ 
We have no further record of the epidemics of York Un 
own time, when Dr. Clifton Wintringham published an ac 
of the weather and epidemic diseases of York for the t 
years from 1715 to 1735, atid when the deaths were abou 
22, and exceeded the births by nearly 20 per cent, anil 
I'his essay is a verv interesting document, and it is a fort 
circumstance that his son. Sir Clifton Wintringham, reptib 
it with the other works of his father. Its titfe is " Comn 
rius Nosologicus, Morbos Epidemicos et Aeris Variatioi 
Urbe Eboracensi Locisque Vicinis, per viginti Atinos graa 
complectens. Editio tertia,'* (first published in 1739). 

From this essay it appears that York suffered coilft 
either from one epidemic or another. Small-pox appea] 
three or four intervals during the 20 years over whic 

♦ Her 8on Bartholomew was baptized on the 23rd ; and this infant, a 
happens io infants in epidemica, iipp«a.Y« lo Yw«« %\vr«vN<&^ (^^^x^i^Ay^c^ ^u^ 
of the fiimiiy), the name ne^cx occuiniiis^^ ^^^ t«^\%\^x ^\ \k\a>a\:«. 
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4)lMerVatioiis extend. In 1 7 1 5 they assumed the confluent form^ cuy c 
^iid a midkrnant type ; in the subsequent year their virulence t. ujv 
'Was diminished ; ana in the winter of 1717 they disappeared 
Altogether. In April 1721 the measles were epidemic ; and in 
the spring of 1723 the confluent small-pox rc'a])peared, accom- 
panied in some instances with petcchiaj. In September, 1725, 
the measles of a mild character became epidemic, and continued 
tiurongh the winter ; and in the summer of 1726 the small-pox 
took their place, also in a milder form than in 1723. In the 
liutamn of 1729, a distinct kind accompanied an epidemic in- 
fluenza, and in the foUowin^r year were associated with measles 
and other exanthemata. In the winter of 1731, they became 
more malignant in character, but disappeared almost entirely 
as summer advanced. In the spring of 17*32, they re-appeared 
in the neighbourhood, were confluent, and in summer were 
prevalent in the city, but in a milder form. In the winter of 
l733 the influenza, which extended over Europe, was prevalent 
in York^and there was with it a few cases of small-pox : in the 
autumn the latter were more frequent, but of a milder kind, 
and maintained that character through the winter and spring 
of 1734 : in the autumn of that year they became confluent. 

The fevers noted by Wintringham were principally those 
dependent on malaria, and seemed to be every-day diseases. 
Intcrmittents of every type appeared in spring and autumn ; 
in summer, bilious remittents, ending in regular intermittents. 
Cholera> dysentery, or intestinal inflammation usually prevailed 
in July, August, and September. Sometimes the cholera had 
a malignant type, and was fatal in a few hours, as in the summer 
of 1727. In May, 1719, a destructive " putrid fever," or, in 
other words, a typhus gravior broke out m York, and was at 
its height in July and August, just as in 1604 the plague 
was, ll5 yeara before. Death in many cases followed on a 
sudden ana violent diarrhoea, which symptom seems also to have 
preceded the outbreak of the fever. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot and dry with little wind, and that little from the 
wuth until the middle of July, when a large quantity of rain 
fell, and the weather was coli for a fortnight ; extreme heat 
then suddenly returned. It is remarkable, with reference to 
the sweating sickness, that in this fever, and in the summer 
remittents and continued fevers of succeeding years, copious 
partial or general sweats, with great depression of the ix)werg 
of the 8}^tem, were observed. In May, 1/28, the *' putrid 
fever" affain broke out, concurrently with extreme heat after 
c(mtinuca rains ; it tenniuated occasionally in a fever of the re- 
mittent or intermittent form, as the heat declined. Wintringham 
remarks that, like all other epidemics he had noticed, it was 
ushered in by numerous cases of vomiting, diatTVice^, wA ^^o- 
i/se sweats, which he considered to be cx\lica\ 3LV5(3c«ct^» ^''^ 
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:ttyof York, morbid humours, and as indicative of nature's method of cure. 

Uy^.M.D. The '' putrid fever" of this year was accommnied by an erup- 
tion not unlike flea-bites, and by a marbled redness of tne 
skin, particularly about the chest. The breathing, before 
difficult, was relieved on the appearance of this eruption. This 
fever resembled, in all its essential circumstances, the puncticula, 
or febricula, called also febris stigmatica, and petechial feyer, 
which prevailed in Europe first in 1490, and subsequently ac- 
companied the sweating sickness. Hecker considers it to be 
a variety of the bubo or Levant plague ; and it may be reckoned 
very properly amongst the pestilences of the city. In York, 
epidemic sore throat (scarlet fever of later years) preceded it 
in spring. Wintringham discusses the question how it was that 
the character of the fevers at York changed with the tempera- 
ture; the malignant typhus becoming remittent as autumn 
advanced, the remittent changing into semi-tertian, quotidian, 
and tertian, coincidently with decrease of temperature, until 
quartans only appeared in winter, and then passing through 
tne same phases reversely as the warmth of spring came on, and 
the heats of summer.* It is a remarkable lesson to theorists, 
that he neglected altogether the malaria arising from the 
stagnant surface water in the streets, from the putrid contents 
of tne sewers, and from the deposits on the shores of the river, 
(as described by Dr. White,) and the effects of summer heat 
upon them, to discuss an unmeaning hypothesis. 

The health of the city gradually improved concurrently with 
improved sewerage and drainage. The beneficial efiects of 
Nabum Lock, and of a greater attention to architectural 
arrangements raised the ratio of mortality in 40 years from 1 in 
21 to 1 in 28 ; so that the births exceeded the deaths ; and for 
the first time, probably for centuries, the population of York 
increased independently of immigration. The epidemic exan- 
themata were still however fatally prevalent, as is shown by the 
numerous entries in the parochial registers, of death from small- 
pox and measles. The Rev. J. C. Camidge remarks that in 
the year 1785, of the 31 deaths registered in that year in St 

* ** Qusest. 47. Annon successio harum febrium sibi invicem, pro ratione audi 
vel dimiDuti caloris, tarn in variis annis quam variis ejusdem anni tempestatibtts, 
naturam et indolem earum eandem ferea esse demonatrat ; differentiaa autem a 
minori fluore lentores febrilis, et torpid iore sanguinis raotu, in tempestate frij^ida; 
et a fluxiliori statu, agiliori motu, et majori forsan copia, aciimonia, et putredioe ia 
calidiore, plurimum pendere ? durante autem calore regnayit febrit putrida, lioc 
autem declinante, in mtermittentem, et deinde hyemis frigore in quartanam conTer- 
tebatur. Pari etiam ratione occedente vere, iterura sunexerunt iutermittentea, qu« 
pro ratione caloris adaucti, febribus continuis aimiliores evaaeruut, quosque tand«m 
auctis ulteriui volatilitate, acredine, et piitredine materisc, febrem putridam prodo- 
cebant. Et annon, hoc sic se habere exiude etiam patet, quod quo roagis ad inters 
mittentes perfectua vergunt febres, et longiori intervallo sibi mutuo succedunt 
paroxysmi, eo cseteris paribus, diasolventia tortiora postuUnt^ et vice vecsd.; ut tarn 

in remitteniibu9 quam intertmlt^nWuus (\uoV\^\aii\B, V^^TX^ava^, «\. «\Qk$»a\MDLv^ ^^^rx^ 

«f^r p. 295. 
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Cholera in the '' Hag-wmfCs Nest'' in 1832. 261 

npsou's, 20, the number dying, aged under five years, were ^. -^ 
n small-pox. Statistical data of considerable value might ^HJ^ 
obtained from the parish registers commencing with 1770- '^•^y«»«*»"* 
iO; as the causes of death are generally stated, and no doubt 
rectly, so far as regards the exanthematous fevers, 
n 1832, when the epidemic cholera first appeared in Eng- 
J, the sanatory condition was still low, although when 
ipared with the previous century it was improved to an 
raordinary degree. The moats of the city were yet open 
[ full of stagnant water ; many streets were imperfectly 
incd, and others not drained at all. It will be seen, from 
list of streets drained, that active measures were taken to 
ledy these defects by devising and executing new drains. 
5 moats were also covered in, the houses of the poor 
bematically visited and cleaned, nuisances of all kind in- 
red into and removed ; and to complete the arrangements 
the expected foe, a house of recovery established. These 
ns, devised by medical science and forethought, and carried 

in concurrence with the gratuitous assistance of medical 
1, are in striking contrast with those of the authorities in 
4, and the results were proportionally diflFerent. On June 
, 1832, the first example of the new pestilence occurred in 
dham's-court (" the Hag-worm's Nest"), situate in the 
Jity already marked out as the habitat of the pestilences 
1551 and 1604, and by the 17th ten cases had been treated 
:hat filthy court. On June 5th, a street scarcely less im- 
e, the First Water-lane, furnished the next case, and the 

death; and by the 21st 30 examples of the disease had 
irred in that district. Other low- lying, ill-kept, and badly- 
tilated parts of the city were next visited, and by the 15th 

cholera had made its way into Coppergate, Hungate, 
Imgate, Fossgate, Tanner-row, and North-street. From 
ice it extended to other districts, and on August 13th 162 
ths were reported in the newspapers. The localities of 145 
hese are stated in Table 11, in the Appendix to mj report ' 
he present sanatory condition of York. It shows distinctly 
connection between miasma and the susceptibility of i)ersons 
ig amongst them to imbibe fatal infection. On October 22, 
disease had entirely ceased in the city, 
n revie^ving this historical sketch of the epidemics of York, 

first and most obvious general fact is, that they were all 
t prevalent during the summer, and quiescent during the 
tcr. In 1551, for example, in January, there was not one 
person in the whole city ; but in April, as the spring warmth 
e on, so did the pestilence, and by the end of June had at- 
ed such malignancy, that the cruel measuie v?^a ^do^VeA^oi 
iDg off aMcted families from the assistance oi xXvevt \xft\^- j 
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BUy 0f Y«f k, bours, and confining the healthy members of those families to tk« 
Uy^oSifif .!>. infected and confined air of their houses. 

The following table strikingly exhibits this connection between 
increased temperature and increased mortality : — 

Tablb 'if-'Showiog the Mortality in each Month of the thiee Epidemica, 155I-1, 

1604, and 1832. 
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Further proof were scarcely wanting, as the history of tS 
epidemics exhibits the same relations. The table is, howerer, 

. a curious historical document, and is, I believe, unique. Indeed 
our own modern experience of the cholera of the " plum season," 
recurs annually to convince us of this connection, and every yeif 
people attribute their attacks of " bowel complaint ** to eatiag 
plums, or toasted cheese, or salmon, or to any cause except Uie 
true one, namely, the miasmata evolved from stagnant water, or 
impure drains, oy the heat of summer. 

r^ow, no one would be so illogical as to infer that it was soleij 
the higher temperature that increased the mortality in the pveced* 

ll^g epidemics, or how could the healthiness of dry hot seasons or 
climates be understood ? or the commencement and greater ma- 

l^ignancy of these epidemics in the badly drained localities of the eity 
be explained ? But if we suppose that it was the heat of summer 
and moisture co-operating to i'acilitate the chemical decomporition 
of organic remains, we can readily explain the whole matter. This 
connection between pestilential diseases and the decomposing <Mru 
oC towns, and of congregated human beings, has indeed been loD|[ 
observed, although its vast importance has been rarely apprecittfd 
Caius (or Kaye) in his " Boke, or Counseill against the DiseaM 
commonly called the Sweate, or Sweatyng Sicknesse,*' particulaily 
refers to miasmata as the first cause, enumerating the foul air il 
camps» the emanations given oif after great floods, or batdes^ or from 
putrefying locusts, or from the earth during earthquakes. '* The ?.| * 
cause; *to qiiote hisquaint language/' is cloae,andvQ8tirredalre,aiiill^ 
therefore putrified or corrupt, owl ol oVdi ^'fSL^,\MJ>L^\eL^ Ngj^^ 
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ade for grain^ wherof many I did se in & about Pesaro, in Italy^ by city or Y^rk 
jenig the aftre a great space, as both those coiitrime do cofesse, & T.Uy^ m 
so by exaple is declaFoa^ for y*^ manyp in openig the vnwarely be 
illed." And his treatment is suitable to liis doctrine : '' Take 
vay the causes we maye, in damnying diches^ auoidynge carios, 
(tyng in open aire, shunning suche euil mistes as before spake 
Ti QOt ppeaypge or sturrynge euill brethynge places, landynge 
luddy and rotte groundes, burieng dede bodyes, kepyng canelles 
eane, sinkes and easyng places sweat, remouynge dongehilles^ 
)xe and euil sauouryng thynges, enhabitynge high and open 
laces, close towarde the sowthe, shutte toward the winde, as reason 
ill and the experience of M. Varro in the pestilece at Corcyra con- 
rmethe." At the time Kaye wrote the above, there was certainly 
rge room for tlie removal of *Mhe cause;" for Erasmus^asserted 
at in {Cngland ''the floors of houses generally were made of \ 
)thing but loam, and are strewed with rushes, which being con- ( 
intly put on fresh^ without a removal of the old, remain lying £ 
9re^ iq some eases, for 20 years, with fish-bones, broken victuals^ J 
id other filth undi^meath, and impregnated with the urine of 
gs and men," The condition of the sewers and privies corre- 
Doded dou^ess to th^t of the house. The epidemics of the mid- 
9 Hges were^ ip fact, so fat^l and destructive, as described in the 
ieeding pagesj almost solely in consequence of the deficient 
tbitectufAl arrangements of the towns, and the want of clean- 
ses. Tl)e populatipn of Europe was thus kept down by pesti- 
lOBy ap well 99 by war ^d famine, and its social progress retarded 
an extent really incalculable. If, throughout England, the cho^ 
a of 1832 had been one-half only so fatal as the black death of 
49, or even as several of the later epidemics, the frame-works 
society would have been loosened, and the empire in danger of 
ing broken up. Those acquainted with the social efTects of 
5se scourges upon the thinly-scattered population of the middle 
es would anticipate no less than this, from the destruction effi^^ 
six millions of persons in England within a few months. The 
:er depreciation of property, terror, despair, and a total abandon^ 
snt of all social ties, would have been the consequence. In 1348, 
9 people in general thought the springs and wells were ppisoned, 
d thousands of Jews were slain with fire and sword as the 
isoners, in conjunction with hundreds of Christians, their supposed 
complices. During the cholera epidemic in Europe, similar 
spicions were muttered against medical practitioners, as well in 
Dgland as on the continent ; and some were even murdered in 
e streets of continental cities by mobs. Indeed it is but too 
obable that, if the deaths from cholera in England had increased 
as to equal the mortality from the black death, the popular 
mzy would have wreaked itself in an irresistible paroxysm of 4^ 

tional mama. Brat, on the practitioners, atvd lYvexv oxv ^xi^ ^^^ 
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ctty ofY otk. to which private malice might direct its malignant attention. It 
'.UycQekiM .D. must be remembered. Government was quite unprepared Ux 
results of this kind ; the mortality only was ttiought of. In about 
49 years the population of England, already one of the most 
densely populated countries in Europe, will nave doubled ; and 
as the political danger of destructive epidemics increases with the 
population, it becomes an imperative duty to ascertain whether we 
are quite safe from the recurrence of these scourges ; and if not, 
whether we have the means of placing ourselves beyond their 
reach. The state of our large towns and villages sufficiently 
answers the first ; we certainly are not safe. With respect to the 
second^ the more researches into the history of epidemics are 
prosecuted, and their nature ascertained, the more clearly it will 
appear, that by an improved system of public hygiene, society may 
be so shielded from their ravages as almost in effect to disarm 
them. Even those more recondite causes of epidemics, — great I 
J cosmic or telluric changes, — may be rendered comparatively 
innoxious by a proper use of medical science and observation. 
Delay, however, is dangerous ; for we may infer, from the expe- 
rience of preceding epidemics, that the cholera will break out | 
again, and its second advent may be with such a coincidence of . 
atmospherical phenomena as to equal in destructiveness the most 
virulent of the pestilences recorded in history. We may hope that 
this will not be the case ; but when the momentous results of such 
a return are contemplated, society should have a more rational 
and certain safeguard against this and similar epidemics than an 
amiable hope. 

T. Laycock, M.D. 
York, March 23, 1844. 
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nl lUItt of MoBTALiTT and of Births arooogtt the tame Olait 
living in the Suburt)*n and Rural Townships— con/i/iMt^. 
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Rates of MartalUy in HuddenfiM. 



Diffi^rent Rates of Mo&talitt preralent ftinongtt difl^rent Clattes of Socir^ in 4i | 
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Diflerent Raiei of Mortality prevalent during Three Yean amongst Merehanti, 
Manufacturers, and persons ot different occupations connected with the Mami&e- 
ture of Woollen Cloths in the Huddersfield Union. 
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CoMYASATiys Mortality in the Drained and Undralned Districts of the Town of 
^' Leicester. 
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These years were taken because the year 
1640 was remarkable for the increase 
of disease and the number of deaths 
throughoat the town. 



Stahdard of Vitality actually attained in Middle Class Lips. 

fiVBBAOB Aas of Death amonp^t the Society of Friends, of whom the nnmher 
ascertained to be in the United Kingdom in the year 1840 was less than 20,000. 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
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1^^^ Averap^e Af^ of Death amonf^sl the Society of Friends — emUi m mi . 

London and MiddleMX, York, LanoMter. BMex, tad WcnlmoraUad: 1811— M> 
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* The numbers in this series ate included in the next, ** Under 5 yesiw.** 
In the city of Geneva, where the Average age of death appgars 
to be the higiiest yet ascertained of the whole population of any 
city, being upwards of 40 years, or 10 years higher thAiA in 
in London, the births but slightly exceed the deaths, and there is 
but a slow increase of the population. In the community from 
which the above returns are taken, in which there is great atten- 
tion to temperance, cleanliness, and order, and in which an 
average duration of life of from 12 to 14 years above the expe- 
rience of the Carlisle table is attained^ and in which It marrtage 
under age is unheard of, and improvident marriages are rare, — 
it is stated on good authority, a« isl Vf^W kao'vvti ^^^\,, vVax^xsasc^i 

thin population also the annual Tiuta>Q«c ol Vvtv^i^ ^^^ ^d^^^^^ 

exceeds tiiat of the deaths. 
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SAMUEL HOLME, Esq^ of Lirerpool, Buildef. tiv^poid 

'fiB portion of Liverpool is eminently favourable for carrying SamudHob 
it those general improvements so necessary for ensuring the 
>Enfort of the population. It is situated partly on the crest of a 
iiDor elevation extending from the site of the old dock, along 
^aradise-street, Whitechapel, Byrom-street, and Sootland-roadi 
nd returning to the river, and partly on the side of the ridge of 
tills forming part of Everton, Edge-hill, and Toxteth Park; the 
alley between the two having been the original natural ditch ot 
treamlet which discharged iteelf into the old pool^ on the site of 
^hich the Custom- House is now built That valley^ now ocdupied 
»y the streets above mentioned, was therefore the great drain formed 
>y nature to carry off the water from both hills. 

2. About two-fiflhs of the substrata of Liverpool is clay, which 
ises to the surface of the ground in many places, but is generally 
covered with a coating of soil of about 15 itiohes to 18 inches thick. 
The olay extends from the river to Scotland- road, and follows the 
>ld stream before mentioned to the top of Whitechapel, When it 
»ases ; ami a line drawn from this place to the river at the south 
;nd of the Prince's Dock encloses all that portion of the town which 
itands on a subsoil of clay, and which is proverbially the coldest 
&nd most unhealthy part of the town. Along the banks of the old 
itream, for a distance of about 100 yards on each side, we find 
little .'else than a bank of mud, evidently deposit, with occasional 
beds of gravel, and in a few instances irregular rock. Between 
the site of this stream wad the southern and eastern boundaries*of 
the towUi there is an admixture of yellow sand, and red and yellow 
rock of a shelly nature, lying in beds of about an inch or two in 
thickness, and generally resting on good rock of a solid nature at 
an average depth of 15 feet. 

This part of the town is inhabited by the upper classes, and isj 
with a few exceptions^ (such as Crosby-street,) unquestionably the 
healthiest. Prom an intimate knowledge of many of the large 
towns and cities of the empire, I unhesitatingly assert that the 
(aoilities for drainage in Liverpooli both from its peculiar positidti 
atid its geological character, are inferior to none, and that it ii 
capable of being rendered as healthy as any tovm in the kingdom. 

3. Some years ago the water \tom the higher levels was inter-" 
eepfed ; and instead of running down into Whitechapel, which lA 
below the level of a 20 fe-t tide, (taking the datum of the old dock 
sill,) was carried off both at the extreme north and south ends of 
the town ; and from this circumstance, and also from the number of 
dew sewers which haye been formed during the last 1 years, we have 
not had those serious floods with which we were formerly visited* 

4. Thare are many obstructions to the naluraY (SLt«ATk«i^\x^ woh 
wqueaee of the numerous aniall outlets i)vYlic\i iottnetV^ oio^cMt^ 
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themselves into the river having been stopped up, and their sites 
BdHoiB« covered by buildings, docks, wharfs, and other commercial dppdts; 
K«i* ' and this renders it doubly necessary to provide artificial drains, not 
only to take off the surface water whicn by these rivulets formerly 
found its way into the river, but also to take off the foul water en- 
gendered by our numerous manufactories, and from our thousands 
of dwellings, a great portion of which, at the present day, is dis- 
charged on the surface, and evaporates in pestilential exhalations. 
5, Liverpool has suffered from the want of a correct public 
survey, comprehending a ^stem of levels from !;ome common datum, 
to which ardiitects and builders might have free reference. Nothing 
of the sort, as yet, so far as I know, has been done. No systematic 
plan has been originated on a comprehensive scale ; and not one 
builder in ten takes any precaution as to internal drainage, partly 
because in great numbers of streets there are no public sewers, and 
partly because there has been no legislative enactment to compel 
nim to do so. Without such enactment I despair of seeing a better 
state of things. Two-fifths of the land within the ancient limits of 
the borough belongs to the corporation, and they might make it 
a stipulation that every lessee should have perfect internal drainage, 
but without a compulsory act, two-fifths of the remaining property 
in the borough would, I am convinced, be left as it is, even if there 
was a sewer in every street into which they could discharge their 
overflows. In truth, from the absence of any systematic and com- 
pulsory arrangement, every man has built as it has pleased his 
own fancy, and little precaution has been used as to drainage. 
There are thousands of houses and hundreds of courts in this town 
without a single drain of any description ; and I never hail any 
thing with greater delight than I do a violent tempest, or a terrific 
thunder storm, accompanied by heavy rain ; for these are the only 
I I scavengers that thousands have had to cleanse away the impurities 
I ' and the filth in which they live, or rather, exist. Much of this evil 
will, however, be remedied by the Health of Town Bill, which 
is now in operation, and which compels attention to cleansing 
courts. 

Then, again, except where the corporation obtain a local Act to 
widen a specific thoroughfare, we have no plan for laying out our 
public streets, nor any structural arrangements to regulate their 
width, or the description of dwellings to be placed upon their 
margin. The Finance and Improvement Committees of the 
Council have indeed a veto on all elevations of buildings placed on 
leasehold land, the fee simple of which is vested in the corporation; 
but this very circumstance operates most ridiculously. The cor- 
poration have, perhaps, one-tliird of a street, and that, not in con- 
tinuous property, but here a lot and tliere a lot. For example, I 
hold a piec€) of freehold and a piece of leasehold in the same street. 
For the latter I submit an elevation, whlcUk^^xv^lvwvedU^ the 
committee^ and I am restricted tvom ^Waxv^ otv Vv. ^ ^^\£L-«c^\sft^ 
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rhandlery^ and other noisome trades. But. on the adjoining lot UvwfooL 
;an place any of these ; and as the corporation does not possess s^uriHoioM 

Lpian of the elevation of the various streets, they sanction 
ted elevations without knowing what Is built, or intended to be 
lit, on the adjoining property, and we have consequently buildings 
hout any uniformity,-^ warehouses, shops, and offices, intermixed 
h dwelling-houses of various heights and various characters, and. 
oass of incongruity is tlie naturcd result. 

In Liverpool, too, with the exception of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Iin Leigh, we have no very large landholders. The soil is sub- 
ided into a multitude of holdings, and a man runs a new street, 
lerally as narrow as he possibly can, through a field, not only to 
e the greater expense of soughing and paving, which, in the first 
tance, falls upon himself, but also that he may have a greater 
LQtity of land to dispose of. The next owner continues that 
3et, if it suits him, but he is not obliged to do so, and the con- 
uence is, tlie growth of narrow thoroughfares, the erection of 
an edifices, the utter neglect of proper sewerage, the inattention 
ventilation, and that train of evils which is so much to be de- 
red, is the inevitable consequence. I f we could have a good 
alic sewer in every street^ sufficiently deep to drain every cellar, 
I a proper system of levels adopted, and each person was obliged 
make branch drains into the general sewer ; and if, in addition, 
;eneral plan was arranged for the future extension of the town, it 
uld be of incalculable advantage. Very much has, however, 
41 done of late years by the Commissioners of Sewers. 
B, 7. The regulations of the Health of the Town Bill lately 
ised will show what provision is made for the future const ruc- 
1 of courts of houses, by which I mean houses built in rows and 
nting each other, for the dwellings of tlie poorer classes ; but 
!se provisions, admirable in themselves, are at best but partial 
i prospective, and do not reach the existing evils. In numberless 
tances, courts and alleys have been formed without any declina- 
n for the discharge of surface water. Many are laid without 
annels ; and while the solid refuse thrown upon them rots upon 
i surface^ the liquid matter is absorbed, and much of it finds its 
y into the inhabited cellars of the courts. The north end of the 
vn is full of pits of stagnant water, which form so many recep- 
:les for the putrid matter that is constantly thrown into them, 
:h as dead animals, the drainage from starch and other manufisu:- 
•ies, and in hot weather the stench from these places is frequently 
x>lerable. The whole of the north end of the town being, as 1 
ve before described, a bed of clay, these poisonous pools are never 
isened except by evaporation ; and from these, and the imperfect 
aioage, and other causes to which I shall advert, instead of being 
rprised at the mortality of Liverpool, 1 am surprised that the 
ortality« taking all things into consideration, is so exceediu^l^ 
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8. The privies of the houses built in these courts are, in aloaoit 
every case, improperly situated^ and are utterly inefficient for piffw 
poses of convenience, much less of decency. Grenerally, a oowt 
containing 16 houses will have two single privies, for the accommo- 
S dation of a population averaging 80 persons. They are almoil 
) alwajrs built between the two upper houses at the top of the courts 
but sometimes at the street entrance, leaving only a passage betwaei 
them of three feet broad, for the ingress and egress of the whdf 
of the occupants. The ash<-pit, which is destined to hold the o&l 
from all the houses, is generally about four feet long, three ieel 
broad, and five feet deep ; this is speedily filled, and the filthj 
water oozes through the sides, or finds, by capillary attraction, its 
way into the nearest cellars ; most of these courts are built up at 
the ends, and the houses are placed back to back, there is therpforc 
no thorough ventilation, and as there is no underground drainage 
the stench is horrible. Yet thousands of our poorer classes are 
living, or prematurely dying, in these fever succession hoiaes. 
There are no public necessaries whatever, and not a public urinal in 
the whole town, except three small unsightly ones opposite the 
sessions-house. 

9. The house drains, where they do exist in the better class d 
houses, are not properly cleansed by water ; nor is there, excq)t io 
comparatively few instances, any precaution taken to trap the 
drains, and so prevent the stench from rising through the ape^ 
tures. 

10. Even the public sewers are not constructed either to be 
washed out by sluices, or to prevent the emission of smells from 
the mouths of the gratings in the streets. Large accumulatioiiiol 
decomposing refuse are found in them when occasionally opened 
and the miasma continually arising through the openings of th 
eyes is very offensive. This might easily be avoided by having i 
cesspool properly trapped in each branch leading from the «di 
eyes which are covered by the street gratings, and which wouk 
completely prevent the stench from rising through them. Th 
Commissioners are now desirous of remedying this defect. 

11. Notwithstanding? the Commissioners of Sewers have ei 
pended above 100,000/. in new sewers and paving during the ki 
few years, very much remains to be done, even in the principe 
thoroughfares, before our sewerage can be considered to be ac 
complished. And although the Commissioners will permit (straog 
that permission should be necessary) any person on applicatioi 
to make a branch drain into the public sewer, on payment of tb 
sum of I8s, ; yet witt strange perversity they forbid an overfloi 
from a water-closet to be turned into them, and the consequeueei 
that nearly all the water-closets are discharged into open ash-pit 
or cesspools, impregnating the atmosphere in numerous places, ao 
exposing that offensive matter to the surface, and to the decoa 
posiog effects of the atmospYvexe, ^\v»\i o>3l^\.\^\» ^s^y^Vi^"^ 
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public aewera into the main artery of the river, and the air is thui umpooi. 
tainted through the mistaken views of those whose functions it awmMTHoiwa 
eflpecially is to provide the means of carrying off this effluvia. b<4* 

13. GKir street sewers are commonly of the egg-shape^ which 14 
undoubtedly the best. The general siee Ls three feet nine inches 
high, by two feet nine inches wide ; and when the owner of any 
property is desirous of turning in a branch draiuj the latter is at 
leatt one foot in diameter, wi£ a nine-inch rim. The cost of our 
public drains, of the sixe above mentioned, is, as near as may be^ 
taking a fair average, 20^. per lineal yard, and the branch drains 
11#. perl ineal yard, but these prices include opening the ground^ 
iillinff in again, and repaving or reflagging over the top. 

14. I am not aware that our public sewers are ever cleansed, ex-> 
cept by the rain. Some years ago the old sewers in Paradise-street 
and whitechapel, being about the level of an average tide, used to 
be cleansed out by men who went inside for the purpose, and the 
depomt was Uftea out at various vertical apertures by buckets; 
but I think that since the formation of the new sewers tliis is no 
longer practised. The cleansing of the sewers is however under 
xinsideration. 

15. There are scavengers, (generally paupers,) employed in 
sleansing the surface of the streets. The parochial authorities 
xmtract with parties for the removal of the mud, &c., for manure; 
but I am not aware that there are fixed gangs of men to certain 
iistricts, for I believe that when the superintendent reports upon a 
itreet it is ordered to be cleansed. On this point, however, I do 
K>t speak with certainty ; but, generally speaking, the streets are 
in a filthy condition in the lower and northern parts of the town, 
and are, at certain seasons, especially near the docks, almost im- 
passable. 

16. The courts and alleys which are inaccessible to carts are 
not cleansed by the parochial authorities, but are left to the in- 
habitants to cleanse or not at their pleasure ; and the result is, that 
ffreat numbers of the courts inhabited by the lower orders receive 
littie or no cleansing except that which Providence showers from 
die clouds. This, however, will bo amended by the local Act to 
which I have already adverted. 

17. Few of the houses of the middle and poorer classes are pro- 
vided with proper dust-bins or ash-holes, in many of the leading 
itreets where land is valuable ; and I have already stated that the 
courts inhabited by the poorer classes have middens so small and 
ineflBcient that there is no room in them for the refuse, and there 
are thousands who throw tiiat refuse up<m the public highways, 
notwithstandiog the pendity to which they subject themselves by 
doing so. 

18. The highway board have a yard in Arrad-street where 
nAue has been deposited, but the inhabitanta comij\aiweA o^ ^ 
mnell wbieb mrtme firom it. The quantity, bowe^w, iic?QstoaA.N)Q«» 
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UT«rpoi)L was small. The corporation have provided a receptacle near the 

^.mJTHoime. caiial, whidi is extensively used, but the largest quantity is taken 

^- ' to various yards near Leed*s-strect, which lie on the Dank of a 

branch of the canal, and it is taken from thence in flats up the 

country for agricultural purposes. 

19. Tlie local authorities intrusted with the management of the 
sewers, the lighting and cleansing of the streets, &c., are, first, a 
committee of the town council called the Watch Committee, con- 
sisting of 25 members, and who devote a great deal of time to die 
purpose. Tlicy have also the management of the police. Nert 
are the highway board, commonly called the Commissioners of 
Sewers. Their functions are principally directed to the fomiatioi 
of sewers, watering the streets, repairing the footpaths and pave- 
ment of the streets. 

Fifteen are elected by the rate-payers in public vestry, and aire 
formed and act under special legislative powers, and nine memben 
are nominated by the Council, who pay 5000/. a-year towards the 
funds. 

There is also, of late, a special committee of 16 members of the 
council, called the Health of the Town Committee, whose proriDoe 
it is to carry out the local Acts connected with buildings, and 
other general matters. These various boards consist oc aetire 
men, well versed in local affairs, but it has always appeared to me 
that unity of purpose is not obtained by having separate com- 
mittees of action. 

I tliink that if these bodies could be amalgamated, and our 
watching, police, lighting, sewering, and cleansing, together with 
the rcgidation of our buildings, were all placed under one com* 
mittee, acting in unison ; and if they, in fact, were resolved mto a 
minor corporation, mucli confusion would be avoided, and mudl 
benefit would result. There would be no jealousy of separate 
power, " Ephraim would cease to vex Judah," and as, with the 
exception of that part contributed by the corporation, all the to- 
maining funds are levied by rate on the inhabitants, a committee 
might be created of 42 members, 28 being elected by the rate- 
payers, and 14 nominated by the corporation, and by the abolition 
of the cumbrous machinery of separate boards, or rather its re- 
arrangement under one head, unity oi' purpose and vigour of action 
would be obtained. 

20. I have already glanced at the evils arising from narrow 
streets, and I should be glad to see a general survey made of the 
environs of Liverpool, and a local Act obtained to prevent sudi 
miserable thoroughfares; and without power is granted by the 
Legislature to compel landowners to make public streets' of a 
suitable width, I fear it will njver be done. 

21. It is unnecessary for me to reply to this question. The 
melancholy facts elicited by previous inq^uiries, clearly show that 
Liverpool contains a mu\l\luOL<& ol vcv^^\V^ cid^ao^^ ^m^m^ «L 
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damp, with no dniiii nor any roii\ onionco, and these pest-houses Livcri 
arte coDsTaatly filletl with fever. Some time ago I visited a poor samurtl 
'woman in distress^ the wife of a labouring man. She had been **' 
confined only a few days, and herself and infant were lying on 
straw in a vault through the outer cellar, with a clay floor, im- 
pemous to water. Tiiere was no light nor ventilation in it, and 
the air was dnadful. I had to walk on bricks across the floor to 
reach her bed side, as the floor itself was flooded with stagnant 
vrater. Tin's is by no means an extraordinary case, for I have 
witnessed scenes equally wretched ; and it is only necessary to go 
into Crosby-street, Freemasons'-row, and many cross-streets out of 
"Vauxhall-road, to find hordes of poor creatures living in cellars, 
which are almost as bad and oflensivo as chamel houses. In 
Freemasons'-row I found, about two years ago, a court of houses, 
the floors of which were below the public street, and the area of 
the whole couit was a flouting mass of ])utrefied animal and vege- 
table matter, so dreadfully offensive that I was obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat. Yet the whole of the houses were inhabited ! 

22. The recent local Act, by prohibiting courts being laid out 
narrower than five yards, and preventing their being built up at 
the ends^ will prove of great value. But as it is not retrospective, 
and cannot alter exbting property, much of the evil arising from 
bad ventilation will remain. But every court in the town may be 
properly drained, and receive such a declination as will tlirow off 
the n'ater. They are capable also of having proper receptacles 
for soil. 

23. Liverpool is admirably supplied with school-rooms for the 
children of the labouring classes ; in almost all these schools great 
attention has been paid to warming and ventilation. Many of 
them are well se\i'ered, tliey have spacious necessaries, good play- 
grounds, and are fitted up with every convenience. I should think 
no town in the kingdom is better provided with school-rooms, and 
they are to be found in every pail of tlie borough. 

z4. We are not so well provided with places of recreation, such 
as parks or open and convenient places for the use of the lower 
orciers. The numerous steamers, however, which are continually 
plying on the river, take great numbers to all parts of the Cheshire 
coast, and supply, in some degree, the want of parks. There is a 
siiadous marine parade at the Princess Dock, and several of a 
smaller descripdon on the margin of the river. The Mount 
Gardens used to be well frequented, but since they have been sur- 
rounded by buildings they arc not much used. Tlie Council is 
well disposed to form a public park, and the subject has been dis- 
cussed, but the value of land is so great in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool, and the Council have had so many demands upon it, that 
they do not feel justified in incurring such an expense. A park 
would undoubtedly be a great public adv'di\\'dgc. 
25. There are public baths, of a spacious Ae«cn\>V\aiv, WtasSii 
beJat^ to the corporation, and are leased out, TVvc cYw^^ fe>^ ^ 
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utvfxxa. bath is 1*. For a warm bath 2*. The water is raised from the 
ftaMiHoiiiM. rivers by a steam-engine, and, being filtered, is pure and pleasait. 
^« * These baths are not frequented by the lower orders on account of 
the price of admission ; but the corporation have built baths and 
wash-houses at the soutli end of the town, where the price liori 
bath is twopence, and if the state of the corporate funds would 
admit of it, the Council would erect a similar establishment at 
the north end of the town ; and I have little doubt, from the great 
use of the one already in operation, that another, if not two 
such establishments, will be speedily erected. 

There is no other pubhc bathing establishment in the town; 
but great numbers use the caravans on the north shore, and many 
of the poorer classes undress on the sand of the shore ; but thii is 
extremely unadvisablo, and even indecent, the shore being now m 
public, and the frontage to the river so covered with dwellings 
houses. 

26. Liverpool is supplied with water by two public companieB, 
each having an Act of Parliament, wliich confers upon them a 
monopoly of supply. One is termed the Bootle Water Compan?; 
the other the Liverpool and Harrington Water Company, ifc 
former Company raise their supply from springs at Bootle, diitaflt 
from the Exchange three miles ; and the Tatter have wells in 
various parts of the town. The original shares of 100/. in the 
Bootle Company are now worth, in the market, 380/., and those of 
the Liverpool and Harrington Company are worth 610/. The 
charge for supplying water for domestic use is one shilling in tin 

found on the rental, and it is usually supplied every other day. 
t therefore follows that had the corporation or the parochial an- 
thorities originally supplied the water from the public funda^ and 
no legislative enactment had given to these oompaniea exdum 
pri\ileges, that we should have been supplied with water at oiie*> 
sixth of the present price ; or if we had paid the same prio$, t 
large disposable revenue would have accrued to the public local 
exchequer, which would have diminished our taxation, or have 
enabled the authorities to have established public fountaim, and 
had pubUc reservoirs for the use of the poor in every locality. 

The many calamitous fires which have occurred, and whidi, sinee 
the commencement of the present century, have destroyed buildings 
and other property exceeding two millions in value, have at kiigth 
roused the attention of the whole community. It has frequently 
happened that, at the commencement of a fire, an hour or two has 
^apsed before any water could be obtained. There are stipulations 
in the Companies' Acts that they sliall supply water in case of fiw, 
but as no pi^nalty is attached, and as fires generally originate in 
the night, it has so happened that we have seldom been suppUed 
until a fire has widely spread, and then not in sufiicient quantitiea. 
Power was therefore obtained dunw^ \!tv^ Wx. «NJ5ff9bL\A\»r|% 
rate upon (he inhabitants, auik veVVs, a.wd\«:^ ^v^^ vel %«^ tl^ 
s^reats as the CommiaaoHCTs may Afiem ^x\ \wX tewa. ^^» tisgS 
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ition of the Water Companies^ there is a restriction imposed^ yiz., Limpooi 
bat such water shall be used only for public purposes^ viz., water- stmwAndmt 
ng the streets and extinguishing fires, and consequently the inha- ^^' 
ritants will have to pay ibr water which they are prohibited from 
iBiQff for domestic purposes ; and we shall yet be subjected to the 
Korbitant charges made by the two Companies. 

27. The water, however, which is supplied by them is extremely 
>ure and good ; which, indeed, is the case with all the water raised 
rom springs in this vicinity; and no complaint is ever made of its 
jiiality. It is carried under tlie streets in iron pipes, and there are 
tranches into the private cisterns. In the poorer neighbourhoods 
here is usually a cock in each court, and the inhabitants carry it 
md store it in jugs or wooden vessels from day to day ; but, com- 
3ared with the dense population, the supply is totally inadequate, 
IS the turncocks of the Company cannot allow it to run a sufficient 
ength of time; and many of the habitations of the poor (whether 
Tom this circumstance, or from inherent habits of filth, I do not 
irenture to say) have never had their boarded floors properly scoured 
since the houses were erected. Many of the poor beg water, — 
many steal it; and if the Companies were to prosecute all such 
sases, I apprehend that a magistrate would not find time for much 
)ther employment. 

33—45. The complaints as to the scarcity of water in cases of 
fire, and also as to toe present prices of that much-needed com- 
modity, are both loud and general ; but the companies, who have 
a Taluabie property in the monopoly, and whose shares are at such 
a high premium, do not see fit to lower their price; and so long 
as both companies have a mutual understanding, they may advance 
the price or make specific agreements as favourable to themselves 
as they choose ; and I am not aware that any one has redress. If 
you doD*t like the price, you need not take the water. But what 
are you to do ? The supply of rain-water is uncertain, and it is 
so impregnated with soot that it is not fit to drink. You cannot 
CO to the expense of sinking a well 100 feet deep, and you have 
Uierefore no resource but to pay. There are no stand-pipes in the 
town for cleansing foot- walks ; and, with an exception or two near 
the docks, no watering places for cattle. 

46. We have an admirable fire police, well officered and disci- 
plined. They are provided with excellent engines and material 
of all descriptions ; but I have seen stacks of buildings in flames, 
and this efficient body of men rendered powerless for want of water. 
I feel confident, from experience and observation, that when our 
new arrangements are made, and we have mains in each street, 
always kept full of water (which is not the case at present), our 
fire brigade will be equal to any emergency. 

For answers to the subsequent questions I must refer to the 
imtofMet ot Dr. Duncan, and to that sta:dsl\ca\ VD!£oxm^NiQ\i'«Y>^ 
mn be girea with greater correctness by the i^tod)^ axiS^' o aai^. 
D respect, however, to ventilation, I may obaetN^ \5ft»X. Vl '^ '^^**' 
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generally understood^ and consequently not sufficiently Yaludi mm 
by many above the ranks of the poor. Few indeed are the dmli 
ings in which proper apertures for ventilation are constmctei; 
and, since the introduction of cas, it is more than ever neeeauj. 
The annexed is a simple mode of ventilating a room, which eoik 
a mere trifle, and if adopted would be very useful. The steoehii 
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many of our courts is most abhorrent, arising from their narrov- 
ness, their being^ blocked up at the ends, the garbage and fluids 
thrown on their pavements, the insuflSciency of their privies, and 
their want of sewers ; but the air of the interior of tnousands of 
the dwellings is, if possible, much worse. There is a sickening 
smell and a closeness which makes it wonderful how human beinss 
can exist in them ; and it is well known that, in houses not exoeed- 
ing 12 feet souare, with one bed-room and a low attic, there are 
often found 20 to 30 persons huddled together. I will mention a 
circumstance which came under my own obsen^ation : — About ax 

years ago I had occasion to examine some property in C 

street, and it being in the summer, 1 went at six o'clock in tbe 
morning. I found in one bed-room about 20 persons, nearly all 
adults, and of both sexes. They were lying on coarse beds, ad- j 
joining each other, on the floor. I was witness to scenes of great 
indelicacy; and among the occupants were several young females I 
of 18 or 20 yeara of age, who, when dressed, had an appearance i 
of decency ; and one to whom I spoke did not appear to think { 
herself degraded by her situation. This was a lodging-house. 

\ Tlie atmosphere of such places is poisonous. 

I It has often occurred to mc that it would be a great public cod* 
venience if all the gas and water pipes in our streets could be 
endcsed in large chambers. The present mode of imbeddiiie our 
gas and water pipes in the soil is attended with these disadvan- 
tages : — Whenever a pipe wants repairing, the paving of the street 
must be taken up, an excavalAOw in.w«\. \>q tx\^<&<&, ^\A ^^ xvMc»&^^ 
during the repair, is anobslrudHoTi Vo V\xe ^\x^i>^VVwsw^^^^^fc* ^s 
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litioUy the soil thrown in again settles down, and the pavement UTwpooi 
loosened ; and it frequently happens that a second relaying of sunQtiHoii 
I ])avement is requisite before the ground becomes solid. Besides, ^' 

have frequent escapes of gas from defective joints ; and the 
itinual tearing up of the streets is a great nuisance, lliis might 
avoided if all the pipes were contained in a sewer or chamber, 
th proper eyes at stated distances for ingress and egress; and it 
mid be very easy to ventilate these chambers by upright shafts 
ery CO or 80 yards, which might be carried iip as chimneys in or 
^ngsdde the adjoining buildings, and would deliver the foul air 
ove the tops of the houses. 1 have long desired to see such a 
an carried out, but fear that in Liverpool it would now be im- 
acticable, except in streets yet to be formed. 
Several of tlie remaining questions I pass over, as they are 
»t within the scope of my practical experience and observation ; 
it on a subject of such paramount importance as the health of 
ir large towns, I shall stand excused by hazarding some general 
marks connected with and arising out of the consideration of the 
ibject. Having been extensively engaged for 28 years in build- 
gs of every description, from the most stately of our public edifices 
the humblest cottages of our labouring poor, and having in my 
.rly years assisted, as a workman, not only to erect many build- 
es, but also to construct many of the sewers of that period, I am 
lly aware of the general defects under which we labour in our 
*eat towns, and of the difficulty which our public boards find in 
lopting the proper remedies. Having a considerable number of 
orkmen in my own employment, and being, from my peculiar 
igagemenis, brought into daily contact with all classes, from the 
gbest to the lowest, I can speak from experience upon some sub- 
cts on which many men can only theorize. Generally, I am 
rcrse to legislative interference with the details of constructing our 
wellings. It brings men under the surveillance of survevors and 
:hers, who, frequently elected to their situations by political or 
:her influence, and often ignorant of the general principles of sdence, 
cert their brief authority in a manner so arbitrary that feelings 
"e engendered which defeat the best plans, more particularly when 
occurs that a man of ability is controlled by a public officer, 
hom he knows to be profoundly ignorant, or only partially 
(formed, on the very subject with wliich it is his duty to be 
cquainted. I beg, however, in making this remark to observe that 
do so only on general grounds ; for it is a fortunate circumstance 
lat in Liverpool we possess public officers in every way competent 
t would be extremely difficult to find in any place a man of 
reater attainments and practical information than the surveyor of 
le Sewerage Board, or one more attentive than the surveyor to 
le corporation. But all rules have their exceptions ; and where 
laukiiui congregate in masses, it is as mxich lVi« dw\N o^ vVv^ ^^ 
wemor to iaterfere in sanatory matters aa \l Ss tot Vvtoi \ft So^rX 
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our police to pay attention to public weights and measureB^ or lii 
iBoiM. niake bye-laws for the government and regulation of our hackney 
^' ' coaches. The man who^ in a crowded street, is living in filth vd, 
' breathing a putrid atmosphere^ or who makes that street a recep- 
tacle for the ofial which he casts from his dwelling, becomes vm 
instrument of danger to his neighbour by spreading infectioa, md 
he not only hazards his own life but endangers that of othen 
The man who erects a flimsy edifice in a crowded thoroughfire^ 
which by its falling may destroy Ufe> should be prevented doing 
so ; and he who constructs a house to let for profit, and pays no 
attrition to those matters which are essential to comfort^ but, on 
the contrary, so constructs it as to engender fever, and endaof^ 
the lives of his tenants, — all tliese are cases where, with propristj 
and in justice, the Legislature ought to interfere, and to insist upon I 
such a mode of construction as will not endanger human life. Hh ' 
subject then resolves itself into a few general heads, viz. — j 

1. Width of public thoroughfares. I 

2. Proper construction of the frame-work of all build- ] 

ings, so as to ensure their stability, by which I mean | 

the strength of the external walls and the bearing- I 

timbers. j 

3. The width and ventilation of courts or ^vynds. i 

4. Public sewers. 

5. Private sewers. | 

6. A copious supply of pure water. 

On each of these heads I propose to ofier a few observations. 

Rrst, the width of public thoroughfares. I have already stated, 
that by the subdi\ision of land in this neighbourhood (and it is 
generally the case in all our large towns), it is imposmble for the 
public authorities to compel any man, in laying out his own land,- 
to make a thoroughfare any other width than he chooses, notwith- 
standing that in a few years it will become a public street, and be 
kept in rei^air at the public expense. Nor ought a man to sacrifiee 
his property without remuneration. What then is to be done? A 
special Act of Parliament is expensive, — ^it cannot, in many cases, 
be obtained except by a rate on the inhabitants ; and without some 
general plan the local legislation would be piece-meal, and oonas- 
quently inefficient. To widen a street in the middle of a large town, 
like Liverpool, Manchester, or Leeds, is a costly matter. The 
value of the land is so great, the purchase of the leases so enor- 
mous, and the claims for compensation so terrific, that it requires 
a bold man to propose it. The widening of Lord-street alone cost 
the corporation nearly 100,000/. I see no remedy for the existing 
evil in this respect, but it may be avoided in future. If a generu 
and correct survey was taken of the suburbs of large towns (and 
probablv the Ordnance Survey would be s\\€Revi\vlV^\vd\^ mn^dL 
phnB or extension could be atrawged on^. coxrogft^^scBsw^ waSs&^^w^ 
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Iths of streets defined upon it ; and if it was made compulsory Utwyc 
every owner of land to contribute a certain quantity or widths saBurtB 
i the magistrates were empowered to levy a rate to remunerate ^* 
n, according to the valuation of three surveyors chosen in the 
lal manner, for the quantity he gives up beyond that width, no 
ustice would be done to the individual, and the public would only 
y for the accommodation which such extra width of thoroughfare 
»uld afibrd. For instance, it is desirable that no leading tho^ 
ighfare should be less than 20 yards wide, no secondary street 
(B than 14 yards, and no back street less than 10 yards. In the 
St case^ let the landholder contribute 10 yards, and the public 
y for the additional 10 yards. In the second, the landholder 
ntribute 8 yards, and the public pay for 6 yards. In the third, 
e landholder contribute 6 yards, and the public pay for 4 yards, 
his would be an equitable arrangement, very simple, and easy to 
J carried out. Private property would not be invaded for public 
'nefit, nor would the public have to pay at a remote period for 
le widening of our streets, with the enormous additions of in- 
eased value in land, buildings erected upon them, purchase of 
Bses, and compensation to tenants. 

Had our ancestors adopted such a plan a century ago, the 
frporation of Liverpool had been at this time wealthier by 
ilf a million of money, our parochial rates would have been 
>mparatively light, and Liverpool would have been as healthy as 
ly town in England. The necessity for public parks would be 
taterially lessened by spacious and airy suburbs, and although 
le bare mention of a rate would at first cause an outcry, I am 
mvinced, that on reflection, it would be generally acquiesced in, 
id a penny or three half-pence in tlie pound upon the rental of 
ly town would be ample, if continuous, to carry out such a 
3«ign. 

On the second head, vix., the proper construction of the frame- 
ork of all buildings, I need say nothing in reference to Liverpool, 
I it already possesses a Building Act which is strictly enforced^ 
iid a different and improved mode of building has resulted from 
8 salutary provisions. It is, however, defective in some respects, 
ad if, instead of the interference of the magistrates, all of the 
epartures from the provisions of the Act were first submitted to 
od sanctioned by a Board of Surveyors, it would be preferable, 
ecause, in some cases, departure would be an improvement, and 
hile a magistrate cannot be a judge of such matters, he has no 
^source but to convict, even though such departure should be 
roved before him to be advantageous. 

The next proposition is, the width of courts and wynds. And 
ere, too^ I am happy to say, that a great improvement has taken 
lace ID Liverpool, which ought to be extended to every large 
mn, A local Act, designated " The HeaVvYi o? vSwiT^^tL^iS;" 
10 been Qbtaiued, and its proviaiws axe aJULendkadL \o Vj ^Qi^ka^- 
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vrpooi. mittee or the Council and two district surveyors. It prondes dii^i 
rtlioiine, opposite rows of houses shall not be built where there is a ( 



*^' way, except they are separated by a street of 24 feet ^ule,u)|L^ 
where there is no carriage-way by a space of 15 feet. Each hooii Yi 
must have at least one room on the ground-floor, containing in fli f^ 
clear 108 superficial feet, the height of the rooms to be notfai i^ 
than 8 feet, except the attic, which may be 7 feet. Each roo^ 
not an attic or cellar, is to have a window containing not less th^ 
15 superficial feet, and those of attics and cellars not less thai 
9 feet. All windows are to be made to open. All inhabitfd 
cellars are to have two feet of their height above the level of tk 
ground. The Committee are empowered to compel the con- 
struction of proper privies and ash-pits; to cause the proper 
drainage and sewerage to be done, and the removal of all offenm 
matter; and the Council are empowered to make bye-laws !» 
ensure proper drainage, cleansing, and flagging, &c. The Ad, 
as far as relates to general constmction, came into operation oq 
the Ist November, 1842, but in reference to the inhabited cellan 
of old houses, does not take efiect till the 1st July, 1844. It is 
likely to prove a great blessing to the town, and will tend moit 
materially to remove many of those causes of unhealthiness which 
have unhappily rendered Liverpool so notorious. It is, howefrer, 
a misfortune that it has to be carried out by an ever-changing 
body ; when a gentleman has made himself master of its salutary 

1)rovisions, and has become acquainted with the various localities, 
le is probably rejected by his constituency, and new men are 
introduced who have everything to learn. However much it is to 
bo lamented, it cannot be avoided, and it is inseparable from our 
municipal institutions. 

The fourth head is that of public sewers. 

These are constructed, as I have already stated, under the 
superintendence of a separate and distinct Board, constituted under 
an Act of Parliament. It consists of twenty-four members, viz., 
fifteen elected by the rate-payers, and nine nominated by the town 
council. 

They levy rates upon the inhabitants, to raise funds as they are 
wanted; and they meet every Thursday for the transaction of 
business. All questions connected with the soughing and paving 
of the town are decided by them. The town is divided into 
districts, and three of the body are appointed to each district, to 
whom are referred all applications for paving, taking up footpaths, 
and other matters arising on the same. Their proceedings are, if 
approved of, confirmed at the general weekly meetings. They 
have one principal surveyor, a man of great talent, who prepares 
the plans and specifications, and who has the general management 
of the constructive part of the sewers. He has under him two 
assistant -surveyors, whose business it is to see the work^ro^rl^ 
executed. The ComnussioneTs YvaNe i\ao> Va ^<di^NS»VL \s^ ^6^ 
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l«oe3sary staff of treasurer, collectors, and clerks, an able and LiTerpoc 
^qperienced law clerk, under whose advice they act in all matters samuiTHo 
onnected with his department. The staff is therefore most ^ 
omplete ; and if this Board was increased in numbers, as I have 
lelbre observed, so that they might form sub-committees in the 
!4ine way that the council do at present ; and if, in addition to 
lieir present duties, the char^eof watching, lighting, and cleansing 
was added, it would give unity to their proceedings, and there 
vbuld thus be one vigorous and compact body invested with full 
powers. Witliout entering into a particular explanation^ it will be 
>bTious that such an amalgamation would be most desirable. 

This Commission has rendered essential service by constructing 
lewers to a great extent, and at this time about two miles of new 
iewers are being formed. Their average size is 3 feet 9 indies 
high, and 2 feet 9 inches wide; and their sectional shape is that of 
the egg", which is undoubtedly the best that can be formed. It is 
clear that we cannot have a perfect system of private till we have 
a perrect system of piiblic sewers; and by reason of the great 
expense incurred in the latter it must necessarily be a work of time 
before all can be accomplished. There must be the arteries before 
we can have free circulation through the veins; and as our river 
forms a cloaca maxima, theie is no doubt but when our public 
sewers are completed throughout the town, the whole filth and 
debris that now poisons the air may be swept away into the great 
receptacle provided by nature. 

Flushing has never yet been attempted in Liverpool ; but when 
the great reservoir is formed on the high level of Everton or £dge 
Hill, which is about 200 feet above Whitechapel (the lowest part . 
of the town), there will be a sufficient pressure of water to distri- 
bute, not only for the purpose of extinguishing fires, but to aid in 
cleansing out the public sewers. The surveyor has been in 
London to examine the system so successfully practised there; 
and I anticipate great advantages from his attention being now 
specially directed to this important subject. * Our town, however, 
will never be as healthy as it might be until every street has its 
sewer, and every house and court its branch drain connected with 
it, all the eyes being trapped to prevent the stench rising up 
through the street gratings, and every sewer being thoroughly 
cleansed by washing out. I come now to the subject of private 
or branch^drains, a matter which has been much neglected, but to 
whicfi'the^ public attention ought to be drawn. As a general 
principle, these ought to exist in every dwelling, because from 
every Doase there is offensive matter which it is desirable to carry 
off, or which must otherwise assist in tainting the atmosphere by 
the gases which are evolved during decomposition. These drains 
need not be either large or expensive ; and a drain of six inches 
diameter will be kept much cleaner than one of a larger bore by 
thepreesdre of the water, if it could be had, acliivg xaox^ ^citc^^^ 
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wpook upon it than upon one of 12 or 18 inches, just as the 8oil«mi|v^ 
«ihoIb«, a water- clo»et seldom blocks up. If, however, we could nmli Vf 
^* ' each house a sufficient pressure of water, at an elevation of 90 fa| v: 
or upwards, to act on larger drains, I should prefer them, kl^ 
must be observed that the mode of disposing of ashes is diflhnM 1^ 
here from what it is in London. In the Tatter place they ml* 
removed by the contractors from each parish, while in Liverpool 1 1^ 
receptacle connected with the privy is appropriated for tlMi) I* 
and the night soil and that from water-closets is most oommonlp V 
discharged into these middens. It is obvious, therefore, that* 1' 
overflow from these receptacles would speedily block up the drui^ I' 
especially if trapped, by the admixture of ashes which would pt 1' 
in; and the private drains, therefore, with us, would be usedtt | 
convey away the overflow from the dry wells, into which W8te^ I' 
closet soil is generally carried, together with the drainage fimi I 
sinks and wash-houses. A veiy cheap drainage tile is mamdH- 
tured in Staffordshire and in Wales, the latter being the mort 
durable ; and if these were glazed inside the expense of a private 
drain from each house would be inconsiderable, and they may be 
easily constructed so as to be washed out at pleasure. The latter 
object, I conceive, is indispensable, and the internal glazing wqijU 
prevent all adhesion of the passing particles to the sides. Befen 
quitting the subject, I beg to direct attention to a valuable paper 
read some time ago to the Polytechnic Society of this town by 
Mr. Cunningham, an eminent architect, whose scientific acqaire- 
ments are well known ; and although the account is abridged, it 
contains many matters deserving of attention, and I woidd reoon- 
mend its perusal to all wiio take an interest in the health of our 
population. 

The last point to which I would direct attention is an adequate 
and copious supply of water to our large towns. In Liverpool the 
monopoly enjoyed by our two great water-companies has been, 1 
consider, prejuidicial to tlie health of the community. Whatever 
is made a matter of sale, presupposes two parties having opposite 
interests, viz., the seller and the buyer. It is the interest of the 
former to get the very highest price he can for his commodity; 
and if there be no other means of supply, and no competition, the 
buyer is necessarily at his mercy. An understanding between the 
two companies can of course prevent competition, and consequently 
the inliabitants of Liverpool have to pay a price for water which 
yields to the original proprietors of the first company, or their 
successors, 30 per cent, on the original subscribed capital ! and to 
the proprietors of the second company 19 per cent. This, con- 
sidering that the shares are marketable, may be right enough, 
and the proprietors are justified in getting as large a price as they 
can for their water : but it is a gi-eat local misfortune, and is 
severely felt. We have not in Liverpool a single pibUc fountain, 
very few troughs for watering catilfi, asuiXku^Mi csf:\^\»»x^dctf&^syd«ak\ 
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stand-pipes for cleansing the footwalks or fronts of our dwell- UvwpMii. 
Igs, nor any reservoir for wasliing out the public sewers. Water SwaudTioiB 

1 purchased for nearly all our public buildings, our charitable ^"i* 
isiitutions, and our private dwellings ; and its scarcity or price 
iducea many of the poorer classes to obtain it surreptitiously, and 
OHBequently irregularly^ and thus obtaining it is not considered a 
rime. No individual possessing a steam-engine, and a constant 
upply of water from his own well, can sell his surplus water to his 
leighbour, and the overflows have to be turned into the sewers. 
¥ater is as essential to the health and comfort of mankind as the 

ir we breathe ; and wlien mankind congregate in masses, counted 
mly by tens of thousands, it is essential to the public health that 
t should be most abundant, not doled out to yield to others 30 
ler cent, interest^ but supplied from the public rates and at the net 
KWt, lliat cost ought only to be the price of raising and distri- 
lution; and in this town pire water may be found in every 
lirection, and in superabundance at an average depth of 120 feet. 
[f we had fountains, at once useful and ornamental in every 
lirection, as in most of the cities of tlie continent^ and baths in 
Bvery locality, so that water was free to all, the benefits would soon 
be perceived ; and I am convinced that if the interest of the two 
water-companies was purchased by rates levied for the purpose, 
Bven at their high premium, the town would soon be the gainer^ 
ibr it is impossible that the public will much longer be satisfied 
with the price and comparative scarcity of water, and the power 
recently obtained to distribute water for extinguishing fires will be 
sought to be increeised ; and it will be impossible for Parliament 
to refuse such extension, unless a very great reduction in the pre- 
sent charges is speedily made. I make these remarks with reluct- 
ance^ because the enterprise of capitalists at a former period gave 
to us a supply of water when the public bodies neglected or refused 
to do so ; and they or their successors have an undoubted right to 
the fruitB of their enterprise : but what was once a convenience, has, 
by the rapid growth of the town, grown into a great inconvenience, 
the public health demands a remedy. Tha/, remedy it will be 
impossible much longer to defer. I would sum up these few 
hasty remarks by observing, that Liverpool ought to be one of the 
most healthy towns in England, from its local advantages and 
its proximity to the pure sea-breezes. It wants, however, wider 
tbonoughfares, better drainage, both public and private, better 
cleansing, more attention paid to ventilation, and more water ; and 
until all these are obtained, it will be as wise to look for health in 
a human being with a narrow and insufficient chest, diseased lungs, 
constantly inhaling muriatic acid gas, and never being cleansed, as 
it will be to expect tliis to be a town celebrated for its healthy con- 
dition, while it sets the laws of Nature at defiance, and neglects 
those means which Nature places at our disposal for the preserva- 
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Uvwpooi. tion of our own health, and the enjoyment and privfleges wifeckj 
nndlfoime, follow in obeying her necessary and yet simple lavFS. \ 

Bmi. Previous to our obtaining a Building Act, it was a oomnMi 

occurrence after a storm to hear of stacks of chimneys bo^ 
blown down, and also a whole court of houses. In a few iustami 
houses of a better description were partially destroyed^ but it i 
not often that a house actually tumbled through its being sliglidf 
built. I have known probably a dozen houses, principally of i 
small description, that have fallen through slightness, and m two 
instances caused loss of life ; but when houses are built in streeti 
they support each other, and a building that will not stand akna 
may be safe enough when forming part of a street or row. Since 
1820 above 30 lives have been lost during storms; in a few in- 
stances by the partial destruction of dwellings^ but in the majontf 
of cases by the stacks of chimneys being blown down, and carryii^ 
with them the roofs and floors into the cellars. In the niajorhj 
of these cases the victims were above the lower ranks : and cases 
were then developed where the roofs and bearing-timbers were » 
insufficient that the corporation introduced a Building Act. 

Where accidents of this kind have happened it has been geoerallj 
from the thinness of the walls, the sagging of the roofs^ and the 
scanty nature of the bearing- timbers. Previous to the Act beiif 
passtKl, many hundreds of houses had only a wall of 4^ inches 
between them, and the common thickness of the front and back of 
a five or six-yard house was nine indies. Joints of 15 feet bearing 
were often put in of 5x2 inches, and 14 inches apart, and the root 
timbers were of similar scantling. During the hurricanes to which 
on this coast we are subjected, chimneys innumerable were thrown 
down, and roofs were broken in, in all directions ; and, besides 
the lives which were lost, numbers were bruised and injured. I 
have known houses fall from absolute decay, but not to any 
extent. An Act was obtained, forbidding the external and party 
walls of any house of the smallest class being less than nine incites 
in thickness, and that thickness is gradually increased with the 
size of the house. It gave power to the corporation to appoint 
two surveyors to see its regulations carried out, and a schedule 
was appended describing the scantling of all bearing-timbers, 
both for floors and roofs. This Act was imperfect, and it was 
evaded in the quality of the materials used, because quantity only 
was provided for ; houses were built of the vilest rubbish. I knew 
a six-yard house erected with two tons of lime, whereas twelve at 
least ought to have been used. Loam with a sprinkling of lime 
in it was substitued for mortar. In some cases the party-wall was 
built nine inches thicks but it was done thus : the two brick 
breadths were built separately, that is, they were not bound to- 
gether, and one was built with sand or loam. After the building 
surveyor had certified that the house was of proper strength, one 
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ck breadth was taken down again, and so the Act was evaded. umpooL 
ifuse timber was also used to a greater extent, and it became ftuBQ^HoiMb 
lolutely necessary for the corporation to seek an amendment of ^* 
! Act. This was dene; power was given to the surveyor over 
( quaUty of materials, and the various schedules were amended, 
heavy penalty was attached to the reduction of the thickness of 
Us> <mimney shafts were not permitted to be less than 2^ bricks, 
2 feet broad, nor more than 5 feet high^ without being stayed ; 
i many clauses were added, compelling the separation of bear- 
^-limbers in party -walls, the better tq guard against communica- 
Q from fire. The consequence has been that we have now better 
ildings for all classes ; accidents have decreased, life is not so 
ich endangered^ and rents have not increased by the operation 
the Bill. The Building Act has proved of inestimable advan* 
\B, and though some of its provisions might be amended, and, 
some cases, a strict accordance with its letter may prevent an 
provement in judicious and honourable hands, yet a loop-hole 
Be admitted, and hundreds without any regard for principle will 
up through it. By this Bill the Legislature takes cognizance of 
) stability of the edifice so far as the frame- work is concerned ; 
t a man may do what he pleases in the interior, and this is the 
Tect principle. If the making of proper drains was also com- 
laory it would be an advantage, but, as I have elsewhere ob- 
rved, you cannot make private drains, until the public sewers are 
Bt completed. 

I do not think that the increased expense of building thicker 
lis, &c., could be better applied in directions of greater neces- 
y, such as water laid on, cleansing apparatus, floors of wood 
ttead of tile, on similar improvements, because the first and 
nt essential point in all buildings is stability, to ensure security ; 
Lhout this all the rest is useless ; but the whole may, and ought 
be combined. It has not added above 10 per cent, to the 
ginal cost of a labourer's cottage to make it conformable to 
r Building Act, nor quite 10 per cent., to our better class of 
ifices. But the Government made a deplorable mistake by 
treasin^ the duty on brciks, which has told severely on the dwel« 
gs of the poor. Rubble stone is now extensively used, and 
18 cold and porous; it retains the damp, and is seldom dry in 
basement floor. A cottage built in a court costs, exclusive 
land, 952. to 105/., according to its internal finis!) ; out of this 
m the duty on bricks is 5/. I85., and it is much to be wished 
It, instead of raising, the Government had lowered the duty on 
icks, for I am convinced that the increased quantity used would 
ve made up the deficiency, and it would have afforded increased 
iployment for many hundreds of additional labourers. The 
iuction of the duty on timber will advantage the coUag^ V^rnVdex 
die extent of 35s. or 40s,, but the temptation to sub^VXtuVia %\ot« 
briek is very strong in these districts where atone \a a\a\ixvd«xi\. % 
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and Govemmeftt cannot confer a greater boon on our labbnrinj 
population, especially in large towns, than by reducing the oortiC 
all building materials. What increased comforts to the poor woril j 
result from the entire reduction of the duty on bricks, which in tUi 
town and neigbourhood does not reach *20,000/. a-year ! wt hdt ' 
the amount chargeable to the parish by the destitution and disteam 
of those hundreds who become a burthen upon it from catan 
which may be distinctly traced to their wretched habitations, and 
the destructive habits and crimes which are engendered thereby; 
and so far as my experience leads me I have invariably found thit 
erime is more or less associated with filth and discomfort : aad 
that invariably the most sober and respectable of our working mca 
enjoy the comfort of a clean and decent habitation. And I am 
convinced that better ventilation, better drainage^ a good supply of 
water, and that supervision which would result from these ohffCtB 
being generally carried out, would be attended with the hBfi|iiBit 
results to public morals. At present no officer has any legitimate 
authority to interfere in promoting or compelling internal deaali- 
ness ; but if such was the case, aiul every large town was divided 
into districts, a perfect supervision would be obtained^ which wouM 
act as a preventive of Tuuch crime, and would be better than a 
whole posse of police. Yet, great as are the benefits which woald 
result from cleanlin(»ss, it must not be effected at the expense of 
stability in building, as this is the ground-work on which the 
superstructure of cleanliness must be raised; and witliout sueh 
ground-work your subsequent operations would be imperfect All 
may be done ; and 1 do not think that an additional rent of mor^ 
than 12.9. per annum need he made upon a Liverpool cottajro, 
which avera^s 9/. a-yenr: to remuntiratc a landlord for such an 
outlay aa will secure the advantages of better ventilation, drainage, 
and water. The reduction of thi^ duty on bricks would reduce tliat 
advance just one-half; and 1 hope the Government will take this 
matter into their serious consideration. 

In considering the qualifications that ought to be secured in an 
officer to regulate local public works, it is obvious that a scientific 
engineer, who has a good knowledge of architecture, and who, in 
addition to theoretical attainments, has had practical experience in 
oonstniction, would be of all men the fittest person to carry out 
such views as I contemplate. No general Act can by possibility 
be framed but it will require some adaptation to suit particular 
localities. Hence arises a difficulty which we experience in our 
present Building Act. A departure from the strict letter is some- 
times an advantage, but the surveyor has no power to remit or to 
alter, and the magistrate cannot be supposed to be a judge of 
such matters ; we are therelbre obliged to conform, although I 
can often improve. But power must be lodged somewhere, or the 
Act would be speedily aud eoi\\.\tw:iB\\\ ^naSs^. \ ^^^t^'wA.vVr 
difficulty may be got over tVixift ; — 
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A board of public works shonld be constituted in the metro- UtmpooI. 
lis, at. the head of which one of the ministry should be placed. fcnni2iHota 
is board should have the nomination of local boards throughout ***• 
J empire, to be selected from the inhabitants^ and they should 

consist of an admixture of surveyors, one or two tnedical men, 
1 a selection from persons, who are known to be well acquainted 
h the subjects on which they are to legislate. The chaitinto, 

every case, ought to be a magistrate. I'hese local boards 
mid appoint the various suneyors in their own districts, stibject 
the veto of the metropolitan board : and they should Sit weekly, 
t only to administer in a legislative capacity, biit as a boa^ of 
peal, possessing power to alter or amend the various details of 
5 Act, according to the requisition or necessity arising frcJta 
)se contingent and local sources, which no general and specific 
actment can embrace. The minister of pubUc works, the 
id of the central board, might have a veto on the j}roceedbigs 
the local boards, if deemed necessary to prevent tyranny 6r 
ppress favouritism. A general surveyor would be necessary in 

our largo towns, with deputies under him in proportion to the 
mber of dwellings, and the expenses of the officials should be 
frayed out of the poor-rates, which would sbon be lessened if 
jper sanatory regulations were enforced. By this meahs there 
uld be sufficient popular infusion to preserve to every lodEility a 
itrol o%-er its own expenditure, but the pulsation must be given 
m the centre. There may be doubts whether to give to a central 
ard the nomination of all others, would be consistent with our 
ions of liberty, because centralization carried out to a grekt 
:ent has iever been the gn».ve of freedom ; but I am convinced 
It if local boards are to be chosen by popular election, thqr 
1 be constituted, in the hiajority of cases, of hien utterly incoth- 
tent : and noisy demagogues will often bie chosen in preference 

skilful and experienced, yet retiring men. If therefore the 
)st suitable men are to be obtained, they must be sought oiit 
d nominated, and not receive their appointment by popular 
ction. Let the boards be formed of suitable men, and I have 

fear of j)roper and skilful officials being appointed to carry out 
5 sanatory objects which are contemplated. 
The last siibject to which you direct my attention is that of the 
3t mode of charging old property with the cost of the altera- 
ns. 

This is probably the most difficult part of the question. The 
rersity of tenure, the fluctuation in value, the variety of ihodes 6f 
ising, and the thousand changes which are cdnstantly occurring, 
ader it not only a difficult but a delicate subject to deAl itith. 
mplification must be attended to; for the bulk of mankind do 
t understand those abstruse calculations Which r^te to the 
}ue of leases at any given period. It aJpipeaTa \o tftfc %«aX t^ 
'liatnent should see. 'fit to pass a getietaY axiA w^ttt^c&SMsrj 

13 % 
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UrwpooL measure, involving to the owner a present and considerable oudql^ 

■hmThoIim, he ou^ht to have the means of recovering (during his po88CMii|[ 

. "9* from the occupant a suitable return for the money he is obfigBd 

to expend. -j 

In Liverpool, for instance, about one-third of the whde pne 

perty is leasehold under the corporation for various terms, bat ill 

determinable during the next 75 years. There is scarcely a vsk 

but property in a dilapidated condition falls into their hcuid^ tti 

the renewal of leases is continual. In one place I am the 



of a freehold. Adjoining this freehold I am the po sse sso r of t 
leasehold for two lives aiKl 21 years. Next to that I have a ]mm- 
of 72 years ; while adjoining me, one of my neighbours has sr . 
house which in six years falk into the hands of tl^ corpontfioiil 1 
because it is not his intention to renew. When the latter UH | 
into their hands, they will put it up by public auction in its tbl? ] 
condition for a further term of 75 years, and they will sell it to dMl*. i 
highest bidder. Now it may be just to compel me as the hdder- 1 
of a fee simple to incur an outlay, because I derive perpetod * 
benefit from the improvement, but it will be very unjust to i^; 
neighbour (and I have not stated an imaginary case) to compfi, 
him to make improvements where he is only a tenant for six yeaoKi 
And so also with the tenant of a freehold, held under lease witha^ 
repairing clause, or with a mortgagee obliged to foreclose to 
enable him to recover. These and numberless other cases enviraa. 
the subject with considerable difficulties, and while in genenl- 
terms I think your proposition to spread the charge of permaasBt. 
improvements over a period coincident with the advantages enjoysd 
from such works by the generation by whom they are construcm, 
I must avow myself incompetent to go into the details of such a 
distinctive and delicate subject, which is, I think, more within tfatv 
province of the lawyer than the surveyor. 

Answers to Questions contained in a Communication from 
Dr. Lyon Playf AIR, respecting the establishment of the Baths 
and Public Wash-house, by the Corporation. 

1. How long has it been established? The wash-house and 

baths were erected by the corporation at a cost of 2300t, exclu- 
sive of land, and were opened to the public on the 1st June, 
1842. 

2. State in detail, for the last 12 months, the number of people 
who have had tubs, and the number of dozens of clothes washed ? 
(See the Report.) 

3. The number of baths let of the various kinds for the saine 
period ? (See the Report.) 

4. The number of tubs in the establishment, the regulations 
under which those using them ar^ ig\Ax^e(i, ^\\^ \5evfe Y^^ifc ^^wt xatl 
■—'-There are 26 tubs \u tbe e?\a>a\\Avici«w\/l\ Vcw <5isfc nr^^- 
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9aod 5 in the house for washing infected clothes. (See the LhwpooL 

^ & A similar statement in the case of baths, stating also when the u>d BaUu. 

rice was raised, and for what reason ? ^There are eight baths 

i^one room^ and two private baths. 

^6. The annual cost of the establishment to the corporation^ the 

bnnal receipts, and the receipts of baths and tubs separately 7 

4»*— TTie annual cost of the establishment, 281/. 6*. ; the receipts 

iH be found in the Report. 

• 7. The amount paid to the water-works for water, the number 

F gallons of water used, and the limitations, if any, as to amount 

lade by the water-works? ^The amount paid for water is 

2^. lOf. annually, by contract with the Liverpool and Harrington 
f«ter Company ; about 1,638,000 gallons in the year, say about 
000 gallons per day during the summer months, and 3000 during 
le winter mouths ; no limitation as to amount made by the water- 
works. 

8. The class of people who use these baths and tubs, whether 
Xtff are generally the same^ and whether they are neighbours or 

tyme from a distance? ^The persons who attend the wash- 

duses ate principally from the neighbourhood ; the persons who 
^uent the baths principally come from a distance. 

9. State if the number of applicants for baths and tubs is on 
He increase. With regard to the baths, state if the largest pro- 
ortion of applicants is male or female, and what proportion of 
bildren ? ■ T he number is on the increase. The majority of 
pphcants are males, in the proportion of eight to one. The 
liiidren who attend are about one in eight. 

10. What is to be the price of the vapour-baths, and how many 

re to be made? The Committee have ordered two vapour- 

iths to be erected, but the price is not fixed. 
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Account of Puhlic Baths, 
Am90|IT of WftrehiNisei from If ay 05, 1842, to llUf 2ft. IM. 



Incomb of the Baths and Warehouse, 



Wash-houses and Baths. 



Ltwipool* 
WaiiilftiiMi 



FirttYear. 


Second Tear. 


N amber of 
Tabs at Id: 


Doxena 
offCtoDiM 
Washed. 


Amoant 
KeeeiTed. 


Namber of 
Tabs at \d. 


Dosena 
oTdoliMe 
Waabfld. 


Amoant 
Eeoeived. 


9,837 


19,261 


£. #. rf. 
40 19 9 


12,067 
9,837 


25,435 
19»26l 


£. f. d. 
50 5 7 


The First 
Increase 


Year • 




40 19 9 






on Second \ 


ear • • 


2,230 


6,174 


9 5 10 



First Year. 


Second Year. 


Aaioaat from 
Batlis. 


Amount from 
Washhoutes. 


ToUl 
Amounl. 


Aipoaot ftmoL 
fiatha. 


Amount from 
WashbooMa. 


ToUl 
Amount. 


£. f. d, 
118 11 4 


£. f. d. 
40 19 9 


£, f. rf, 

159 11 1 


£. .. d. 

229 16 6 

118 11 4 


£. a. d. 

50 5 7 

40 10 


£. f. d. 

280 2 \ 


The First Y 


ear •••••• 


159 11 1 








Increase on the Second Year . , 


111 5 2 


9 5 10 


IJO 11 


Total Incon 


te for the tw 


Yeara . 


348 7 10 


91 5 4 


439 13 2 



The monies, as received, to be put by the superiHtendent, at the 
me of being received, into a locked box^ the Key of which shall 
e kept by the treasurer of the corporation. Counter tickets 
ti^U be retamed till the parties leave, and then be delivered to 
le dbpr-Ueeper. 

The money to be paid weekly to the treasurer. # 



Hours for the Baths. 



For men 



For women 



(Tuesday \ 
Wednesday 6 to 9 a.m. 
Saturday [ 6 to 9 P.M. 
Thursday 
Tuesday j 

Wednesday 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
^ " ^ 4 to 5 P.M, 



j Saturday | 
(Friday J 

On Monday, the bathn to be shut up till 4 in the evenings for 
deamng, which shall be done ^t the expense of the keeper. 

Sunday, only opeu from 6 till 8 in the mornings vom Lady- 
lay to Michaelmas; and 7 till 9 in the uioraiog, firom MichaAlmas 
Lady-day, for men. 
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The wash-houses to be open all day, from 6 in the moming tl 
I 9 at nighty and on Saturdays till 10 at night. I E^ 

TSBMf. xV* 

Wam baths each 2 .■. 

Two or three children using the same water 2 **l7 

Cold and shower baths ...... 1 - ll 

Private cold baths 6 • It 

Private warm baths • • 10 \r~\ 

One bath to be reserved for infectious complaints. ' \'^-- 

The above rates to include the use of one towel. 

Persons wanting to bathe to sit down in the waiting roon k 
the order in which they come, and to be served in that order. 

All quarrelling and all improper conduct and convemtiQi 
must be prevented in the baths and in the wash-houses. If toy 
such should take place, the superintendent and matron to havetb ^ 
power of suspending the offenaer till the next meeting of the Sdb* I ^ 
Committee or Committee, and then report. 

The bathers to find their own soap, but the institution to find 
one towel to each bather. 

The towels to be washed and dried. 

Washing infected Clothes. 

A note from any physician or surgeon, parish officer, or viator 
of any charitable society, shall entitle a person ill of any inCBQ- 
tious complaint to send her clothes, or, if necessary, to have f 
fetched from her house, and one of the family who is able to i 
in the washing should be sent with them. 

The note to specify date, name, residence^ and disorder^ aod 
whether any of the family can assist. 

The matron herself must be always present at the opeoong 
of the clothes to see them counted by the person bringing them, 
with the precautions prescribed to her. This is a trust never to 
•be delegated to the persons employed to wash the clothes. The 
utmost expedition must be used in tne washing, thoroughly drying, 
and returning any clothes belonging to the sick ; and if these and 
the family washing interfere, the sick to have the preference. 

A book to be kept in which must be entered the number and 
kind of pieces received, and a receipt for that number given to the 
person bringing them, to be produced when they are sent for. 

All infected clothes to be immediately put into chloride of 
lime. Each infected family's clothes to be kept separate from 
ail others. A woman to be hired for washing the infected clothes 
at 2^. per day when needed. 

All persons getting their infected clothes washed here, to show 
that they are tsuiing means to rid themselves of the disorder, by 
having advice from the dispensary, or some other medical esta- 
blishment or practitioner. 

The owner of the dothes to &ud ^a^. 



Bules and BeffulaHans. 9B7 

Wash-houses. 

ch woman to pay Id., for a length of time not exceeding six ^ 
, for the use of tubs, water, and having her clothes dried, 
woman to have the choice of any tub vacant at the time of 
»ming ; if there is not then room, to be served in the order 
plication. The matron to decide whose clothes shall go into 
)iler together, and to see that each washer puts in a proper 
rtion of soap and soda; to direct who shall clean out the 
on clothes being taken out, and to see that it is immediately 
again. Each person to put her small things into the boiler 
sed in a bag. 

eat care must be taken that the boiler be not left without 
, or it will burn. 

e matron to superintend the placing of each person's clothes 
e dr)'ing horses, and see that they be kept separate ; no 
to be drawn out without the matron being present. 
hen the boiler is not used in the other cellar for the clothes 
3 sick, it might be used for general purposes, if necessary, 
e name and residence of each washer must be entered in 
)k, and these washers must be divided into '^ regular " and 
dental." 

woman who would be entitled to wash her own clothes in 
?llar may employ another to wash them for her. Many of 
lothes are full of vermin, which boiling does not destroy; the 
» of the clean should therefore be boiled together, and those 
5 dirty together, in the second boiler when it is not wanted for 
ious clothes. The woman must be very cautious, however, 
she gives such reason, or she will give great offence, 
ese wash-houses are only intended for the poor, and the pre- 
3e is to be given — 

1st. To those who only occupy a cellar, or single room 

only, and therefore wants it most. 
2nd. To those with the largest families, occupying more 

rooms than one, but having the smallest means of 

living. 

int '' corporation** on the tubs^ and any other implements 
marked with the corporation stamp. 
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300 Proposed Baths at Ashtanrunder-Lyne. 



Extracts from Mr. Coulthart*>s Bepcrt on Ashton-under-LyM, 
addressed to Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

tm^nAm' In connection witli a public park» I have likewise to inform you 
^JH^ that there are no public batlis in the town^ nor any natural or arti- 
£jj*^' ficial collections of water in the neighbourhood, in the remotest 
degree suitable for the healthful and refreshing ablution of the 
body. It is therefore highly desirable that public baths should 
be erected on a scale commensiuate with the wants of the town and 
district, and that the terms of admission should be so low as to 
promote among all classes of the community the general practice 
of bathing. The bath house ought to contain at least 16 or 18 
warm slipper baths, 2 Buxton-baths, 2 Matlock-batbs, 2 shower- 
baths, 2 sulphur-baths, and 2 large swimming-baths, besides the 
necessary dressing rooms and all other appliances. No charge 
ought to be made for a bath beyond what would be absolutely 
requisite to keep the baths in order, and as the Water-works Com- 
pany have generously proffered to supply such an establishment 
with water gratuitously, it is quite possible that the charge for a 
warm bath may be as low as 2d. or Scf., and for a cold one, \d. 
To obviate the expense of erecting public baths in the town, a 
number of the mill-owners recently took into consideration the 
propriety of constructing baths in connection with each factory, and 
of appropriating the condensed water of the engine, to the use of 
the baths ; but it was urged in opposition to that proposition, that 
the work-people would have a serious objection to tne plan, and 
that the batlis would speedily be treated with contempt if the 
scheme were carried into operation. For that reason the idea of 
constructing bath rooms adjoining the factories has been abandoned, 
and the erection of a complete establishment of public baths for 
the town and district has been seriously entertained. As a pre- 
liminary step, the local Health of Towns Committee recently 
applied to Lord Stamford for a grant of land on which to erect 
public baths, but up to the present time no answer has been re- 
ceived from his Lordship. Meanwhile the annexed design has been 
received from Mr. Bake, architect ; and, when you have carefully 
examined the drawings* I have no hesitation in thinking that you 
will consider the arrangements excellent, and every way worthy of 
our adoption. The design is in the Italian style of architecture, 
and the work is intended to be executed with stone from quarries 
in the inmiediate neighbourhood, except the facings and mould- 
ings^ which are proposed to be of Yorkshire stone. 
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Mil ire cost of erecting and fitting up baths according to the 
d si)ecification alluded to, woiild be about 4500/.; but it 
:> be stated that an establishment of baths slightly mo- ^' 
1 form, and not materially diminished in size from the 
night be built and fitted up for 3000/. But as the diflfer- 
ween erecting baths on a convenient and commodious plan, 
Iding them on a small and contracted principle, wpuld be 
and injudicious saving to a rich community like this, it is 
I that the annexed design will be generally adopted, pro- 
0!d Stamford grants land sufficient for a site. 

ihowini? the Number of Spindles, Power-looms, and Horses' 
, usually in operation at Ashton-under-Lyne, and st several 
Places in the immediate Vicinity; disthiguishing also the 
e Number of Hands employed, the average weekly Wages paid, 
le average weekly Amount of Raw Cotton consumed. 
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£. 


Ibg. 


uler-Lyue . 


595,276 


9,000 


6,738 


1,667 


10,rr2i. 


5,775 


338,390 


ji* . 


560,844 


4,836 


5,579 


1,509 


9,288 


5,103 


316,776 


.1 . . . 


178,344 


2,59-' 


2,476 


521 


3,538 


] ,942 


101,316 


.... 


331, 'iOi 


16,708 


7,283 


1,212 


8,4X3 


4,661 


194,823 


. . . . 


200,396 


•• 


630 


444 


2,336 


1,282 


112,210 


Total . . 


I,fe66,06-J 


33,136 


22,706 


5,35334,165 

1 


18,763 


1,063,515. 



!1 be found, from the statements in the above table^ that the 

weekly wnir^^ por head is about lO.v. ll^d. ; and I may 
X the following wages per week can usually be realized by 

op. TJitives when the mills are running full time, viz., 
' 27'S\, overlo.jkcn-s 'iGv'., tnginj^rs 2o.v., spinn'ei*s 2'2.v. (icL, 
is:'mon 15 v., twistors-in M v. .weavers 1 0»y., card -room hands 
ic'ors 8i. 6f/., warptTs 8i-. 6rf., reeleis 86\ G^/., big piecers 

and liitle piecers 4^'. 6rf. 

II also be seciu by the above table that when the factories 
y eni])loyed thert3 is a weekly sum of 577o/., or, reckoning 
ks to the yvar, the annual amount of 288,750/. paid to the 
operatives of A.shton-ui;der-Lyne, irrespective of the wages 
> tailoi-s, slio makers, bricklayers, joiners, and all other 
aftsmen and day-labotirers. This is unquestionably a 
im of money, and if a table could ha made out exhibiting 
id accuratel} the various objects upon which it is annually 
ed, and the relative cost which each object bears to another, 
d be a valuable document in your hands or any otKer %e\\r 

commissioned to iiiquire into the sanaVoty coiwiiXiioTi o? ^^c» 
r^o^ classes. Such a table, however, 1 «vm AXxaAi cattStfA.>Qft 
F, nnd that an approximation to one oUYve VatvA \& iJ^ *5«a»x 
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uhkm-«adtf^ Can reasonably be expected. Impressed with that opinion I l^re, 
^v^ ' with the assistance of a committee of intelligent cotton operative, 

i.a. owdfhttt drawn up the following table, which will in some degree enable 
you to form an idea of the way in which the working-classes of 
this town spend their wages, although its details are not given, 
and its statements only an approximation to accuracy : — 

Table showing the Average Annual Amounts expended by the Cottoo 
operatives of Ashton-under-Lyne, in Food, Clothing, Fod, Ho«e 
luint, and sundry small items of domestic consumptioB ; also the innu 
paid annually by the same persons for Education, Ale and Spiriti, 
Medicine and Medical advice; together also with a statement of the 
aggregate annual amount deposited in the Savings* Bank* 
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185,720 


25,410 


9,330 


33,870 


8, ISO 


2,220 


14,430 


C,I60 


2,410 


288, rio 



In conclusion, I beg to submit a proximate estimate of the 
expense of introducing into Ashton-under-Lyne sanatory measuret 
of prevention ; and per contra a calculation of the pecuniary and 
other saving that may be expected to arise .to the town by the 
introduction of improvements of the kind. I am the more de^nwi 
of bringing under your notice an account of this description from 
firmly believing in the accuracy of the old adage, that ** pre* 
vention is better than cure ;'* and also from knowing that Ashton- 
under-Ljrne possesses within itself all the elements of deanliness 
and longevity, and that it only requires the exercise of its own* 
available resources to make it everything that can reasonably be 
expected from a town population. Before submitting the estimate, 
however, allow me to notice the data upon which it is founded, 
as a clear understanding on that head may induce you to attach 
more weight to my postulates, and greater value to my condu* 
sions, than you might otherwise be inclined to do. It is necessary 
to premise, however, that although I have included in the estimate 
the expense of sewering aud paving the streets of the town that 
are at present inefficiently sewered and paved, yet it must be 
remembered that all owners of property in the town have cove- 
nanted with Lord Stamford in their building leases, ** to sewer, 
pave, keep clean, and in good condition,*' all the streets eo- 
extensive with their premises; and hence if the streets are not 
sufficiently sewered and paved, \Vie «\\!L \% ckv^^M i^T\batAlhlst9 
the leniency or pustakeu \\ew^ o5 \jOT^^\»5ii^om%««CT««5«»,iil^ 
would easily be remedied by a ^to^tV^ c^^Ar^ ^^»i&5Cv^ tj»M 
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Qg that additional paving and draining were necessary. ^^JJJ!^"*^ 

ig noticed the circumstance^ I now beg to advert to the — ^' 

It itself, which, I need scarcelv inform you, is only sub- '•^•gljj**'^' 

. as an approximation to probable results, and by no means 

ed to exnibit an accurate statement of future occurrences. 

i the nature of the account, as you must be aware, pre- 

\ the possibility of arriving at anything like demonstration, 

nore particularly so, that inquiry has not yet established 

ir sickness and mortality are removable by sanatory means ; 

' course until that question has been iset at rest, any calcu- 

( based on an assumed removable amount must, to a certain 

, be 'susceptible of correction. But to proceed — 

3 Jirst item on the debit side of the proximate account 

es, as you will observe, that there are 700 houses in the 

insupplied with water, and that 12*. 6eZ. is about the average 

$e of bringing water into a cottage. My authority for 

g these statements is Mr. Henry Hibbert, the Secretary to 

shton- under- Lyne Waterworks Company. 

; second item of the proximate estimate, you will also ob- 

assumes that there are about 3000 houses in the town 
it a main sewer, and that an expenditnre of 1/. 6s. 8Jrf. per 

would be required to put the whole town in an efficient 
>f main-drainage. These statements have been made after 
ring the unsewered streets, and counting the houses built in 

by means of a niap of the town, on which the existing 
»ewers are accurately delineated. According to that 
t of measurement it appeared that there were about 
) lineal yards of streets unsupplied with main-sewers, and 
have previously stated that 6*. 6d. per lineal yard is 
3neral expense of main-sewers in the town, it follows that 
' x6H-3000=-26 iiU, or I/. 6*. 8id. 
3 third item assumes that there ai*e 3132 houses in the 
without proper house^draiiis; and that an expenditure of 
1 equal to 15*. per house would be requisite to supply the 
mcy. These statements are founded on an estimate by Mr. 
Wild, who for many years was the principal pavior and 
t sinker of the town, but who has recently retired from the 
ss. Mr. Wild calculates that two-thirds of the houses of 
wn are without proper drains, and that on the average each 

would require, a .drain 5 yards long and 18 inches di- 
r, the expense of which for doing a large number would be 
be rate of 3*. per lineal yard. 

i fourth item is-for paving, and its two assumptions are also 
3d on an estimate by Mr. John Wild, who, from personal 
edge, calculates that there are about 900 houses in the town 
It of paved streets, and that it would require an immediate 
' of not less than 21. 10s. per house to remedv l\v& dftCecl. 
i;^ and most important item on tVie d&\»t %\dA c!l^^ 
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AdrtoMnAtf. proximate estimate is that for the erection of cheap wiB^ter-clo« 
^f!!' in the tenements of the workinj^-classes, with the view of getti 

^'**trt ***'*' rid of the deleterious necessaries I have previously mentioned, % 
of rendering the cottages of the poor as unobjectionable in tt 
respect as the mansions of the rich. The general adopti 
of apparatus of the nature of a virater-closet would be an immei 
stride to general cleanhness, and would unquestionably dimini 
by three-fourths the pernicious exhalations that emanate from i 
the courts^ alleys, and back yards of the town. It would al 
abolish the obnoxious employment of night-soil collecting, whii 
is not only injurious to the nealth of the persons engaged in t 
trade, but is likewise detrimental to the community at lar| 
In order to efiect this desirable object at a surmountable coi 
I have collected the opinions of the most intelligent and exp 
rienced architects and builders within the range of my a 
quaintance, and the following is a statement of what I consid 
to be the least expense at which seemly and efficient apparatus 
the nature referred to can be erected in Ashton-under-Lyne :— 

Calculations of the expense of erecting a cheap Water-closd. 

£. 9. d 

To one strong circular fire-clay water-closet basin, 
18 inches deep, 12 inches wide at top, 4]^ inches 
wide at bottom, and glazed and smoothed inside 
with a proper fitting socket-jolnL 2 6 

To one strong fire-clay S soil-pipe, 2 feet long, 4^ 
inches diameter, with proper fitting socket-joint, 
and glazed and sroootheid inside like the above .010 

To four yards of fire-clay water-piping, 4j^ inches 
diameter, glased and smoothed inside like the 
above, with proper fitting socket-joints, at the rate 
of Is, per yard .«•••. •*«.O40 

To five yards of half-inch patent lead service piping, 

at U. id, per yard 068 

To one newly-invented economic water-tap (estimated 

at) 6 

To Mr. William Briscoe's estimate for erecting and 
fitting up the apparatus, including, among other 
things, the joining and laying of the pipes, repaving 
the street, covering and casing the closet in a 
handsome manner with inch board, and finding all 
necessary cement, hinges, nails, ^. • « • • 15 

1 15 2 

Five per cent, off* fi)r large numbers •••012 

1 It 5 



Tb# above wou\d be l\\« ^iiwtise ^^ ^Uin^ u^ adoeatMill 
ground floor, but ati sAA\\!mwi«\ tifaaw^ ^ VSU.^niMi>ii»TM^ji« 



for fitting one up on the bulk-head hi the chamber story in con- i^ tgw ^i 
•equenoe of the extra length of fire-clay and lead service piping ^^ 
that would be required. It is worthy of observation, that the fire- '" ^ gj*" 
day pipes mentioned above are three-quarters of an inch in thick* 
nest, exceedingly strong in texture, and by no means brittle Uko 
earthenware. Indeed, I could not be convinced of their great 
strength, nor of their adaptation to the purpose required, until I 
had seen them manufactured, broke two or three of them with a 
hammer, ascertained that considerable quantities of them are used 
br gentlemen's water-closets, and established that in all oasea 
they answer exceedingly well. In fact, the cohesion of the parts 
ef well-burned fire-clay is wonderful ; and in that respect it ap^ 

radios cast iron in a much closer degree than could possibly 
supposed in an argillaceous substance. I have, therefore, no 
hesitation whatever in recommending fire-clay pipes to your no- 
tice ; and, as they are bent into any shape with the greatest ease 
when in the doughy state, no additional charge is made for 
manafiurturing them to suit particular curves and angles. 

The sixth and last item on the debtor side of the estimate is that 
for fixing ventilators in the upper portions of existing rooms^ . 
whereby a current of fresh .air would be created with the external 
atmosphere through the medium of the chimney flue. If this 
simple plan were invariably adopted, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the excessively unwhobsome smells in many of the 
sleeping apartments of the labouring classes would be essentially 
lessened ; that sickness of a typhoid description would be greatly 
diminished* and that vigour of body and mind would be materially 
promoted. I verily believe that* there is scarcely any external 
circumstance more destructive of robust health than imperfect 
ventilation ; and yet its efiects are so insidious that thousands of 
excellent constitutions are completely ruined by it long before 
the unluq^y |Mitients are sensible of the danger. It is, therefore, 
of the utmoet importance that ventilation should receive mature 
consideration, s^d that it should be carefully provided for in any 
measure that may be brought forward for the promotion of pub- 
lic health. So long, however, as the smoke of our factory chim- 
neys remains unconsumed, and laige quantities of soot and small 
coal enter our dwelling-houses whenever the doors or windows are 
opened, I am afraid that ventilation can only be partially effective 
in Ashton-uoder-Lyne. 

The folbwing plan, which I now respectfully submit for your 
oonaidaration, would, in my opinion, materially diminish the evil ; 
and the cheapness and simplicity of the method are important 
reconuneadations. The plan wholly consists in making an opening 
into the Sue at the top of the chimney breast, and fixing therein a 
bill-mouthed iron tube, 12 inches diameter at the lower orifice, 
which, after tfommilfiicating with the chunme^ f^> cikV^cv^ Vc^ «. 
rental dmaUoa br about 15 inchea, and tbea taranxsiXfia va^ 
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kum-nniief contracted aperture of about 3 inches diameter. This khid rf 
']^' ventilator is sometimes used in public-houses for cleariog rooon 

a.CMiiiiMt, Qf tobacco-smoke; but it is obvious that, if the plan is fovai 
"*' effectual in doin^ that, it must also be efficacious in disenga^ 
impure air from imperfectly ventilated sleeping apartments. The 
entire cost of the tube and fixing would not exceed 4s. ; and, as 
three ventilators, on the average, would be sufficient for each 
house, the expense of ventilating the whole town on that princi{de 
would not exceed the sum stated in the proximate estimate. Per- 
haps the most effectual method, however, of ventilating dwelUo^ 
houses would be by constructing a separate ventilation flue at the 
time of erecting the house ; but as that regulation could oxij 
apply to future buildings, it is scarcely worth while alluding to it 
in regard to existing tenements. 

Having thus shortly noticed the data upon which the conclu- 
sions on Uie debit side of the estimate are founded, permit me to 
draw your attention to the credit side of the account, whilst I 
point out to you as briefly as I can the principle upon which I cal- 
culate that there would be a pecuniary saving to the town, if sana- 
tory measures were introduced. 

1st. In the first place, then, the positive number of deaths an- 
nually in the town is 699, or 3*2 per cent, per annum of the 
population; whilst in 1838-9 the mean annual rate of mortality of 
England and Wales was only 2*1, or about two-thirds that of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. I therefore calculate that the introduction 
of sanatory measures would reduce the average mortality of the 
town to that of England and Wales, and would consequently re- 
duce the positive annual number of deaths from 699 to 466, 
thereby saving th^ lives of 233 persons annually, and the pecu- 
niary expense attending their interment. Through the industry 
of Edwin Chadwick, Esq., the talented Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, it has been ascertained that the average cost of 
funerals of persons of every rank above paupers in Great Britain 
is HZ. 19^. 9d., and that the average expense of funerals among 
the working classes is 5Z. Assuming, then^ that the whole of the 
233 lives annually saved by sanatory means would be of the 
labouring class, and that the average cost of interment would not 
exceed 5/., it follows that 233 x 5 = 1165, the sum stated in 
the estimate. 

2nd. In estimating the amount of the pecuniary saving that 
may reasonably be expected to arise to the town by the introduc- 
tion of sanatory measures, the saving in the expense of 1 in 44 of 
the population ought not to be omitted, as you are aware tfiat 
observation has fully established that births increase and diminish 
in proportion as mortality increases and diminishes ; and that a 
diminution of the rate of mortality in any given town, county, or 
nation, is quickly succeeded fey a Ted>\e5l§ci \w vW \»atskh«c oC 
births, and vke versa. T Vi\s \a.w o^ "po^^iVaAKoxv ymsCv^r^tbr \\v ^jJ^l- 
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^eulating*. as I have done^ that the number of births m Ashton^ ^ 




I county of Hereford ; and estimating 1 
expense of each birth at only 25^., it follows that 825 - 516 x li 
= 386^, or 386/. 5s.^ as stated in the account. 

3rd. In computing the saving from reduced sickness, I have 
proceeded on the principle that disease will diminish in the same 
ratio as mortality, namely, one-third; and in determining the 
amount of illness in the town, I have taken the sickness returned 
by the Boards of Health as the basis of calculation. The returns 
alluded to show that nearly one-fourth of the entire population 
are subscribers to these associations; that for every 100 members 
there are annually 118 distinct cases of illness; and that the ave- 
rage duration of illness is four days. Taking these statements as 
criteria by which to estimate the aggregate number of cases of 
sickness in the town, it will be seen that there are annually 26^780 
of four days* duration ; and reckoning on the average 4^. per case 
for lost labour, 2^. 6d. per case for medicine and medical atten- 
dance, and 8928 as the positive number of cases diminished by 
sanatory means, the sum under this head in the proximate esti- 
mate will be found in this manner, viz., 8928 x 6^ h- 20 = 
2901 ^ or 2901/. 12*. 

4th. The data for calculating the saving in respect of widowhood 
and orphanage have been obtained from Mr. Enoch Turner, the 
assistant^overseer of the town and parish. According to that gen- 
tleman's returns, there are on the average 118 cases of widowhood 
and on^nage dependent upon the poor-rates ; and if we esti- 
mate the expense of each case at 10/. per annum, and that sanatory 
measures would diminish the number by one-half> it follows that 
the saving is [J 18 - 59 x 10 = 590] 590/. 

5th. In noticing the last item of the estimate, I have to observe 
that the saving to the town in respect of life assurance is calcu- 
lated on the principle that the average duration of life will be 
extended from 17 to 23 years, and that consequently the mean 
expectation of life will be as great, ceteris paribus, at the age of 23, 
under improved regulations, as at 1 7 under existing circumstances ; 
thereby cUminishing the risk of death, and (according to the tables 
of the Scottish Widows' Fund Life Assurance Society) saving 
annually 5#. 7d. per cent, premium on all policies for the whole 
period of life. Of course, such a reduction in the rate of assurance 
can only be expected to occur when the extension of life alluded 
to has become general, and been satisfactorily established. I 
find by personal inquiry at the principal life-assurance oiBces in 
Ashton-under-Lyne, that the aggregate amount of sums assured 
by life policies in the town exceeds 110,000/., and taking 5^. 7d. 
per cent, aa the av^age annual saving in pTemium) it i^esuks that 
the saving atmvaUy would be 307/. !«• Bd. 
The estimate referred to is as foUovra;— 
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£. 5. d. 

Total immediate expenditure ofcapital required for the 1 22 419 q a 

improYement of tne town ...*.••. | ' 
Total increased rental required for the ioiprofeaient of) | ^^ g g 

the town •••••••••••••)' 

Immediate expenditure for each house in want of alii g 1 7 

the appliances ••) 

Total increased rent for each house in want of all thti 8 1 

appliances ) 

Immediate expenditure per head on the population • 19 9 

Weekly rents per head on the population • • • • HUM 

Brides the improremeiits mentioned in the preceding table^ th«e 
is also to be tak^i into consideration the expense of erecting publie 
baths and making a new road round the moss. Several influential 
gentlemen of the town think that the expense of these objects 
ought to be defrayed by a rate, and if such should prove to be the 
general opinion, the following will be a statement of the aeeount ^-• 

£. s. d. 
To ereeting and fitting up public baths, accord- 
ing to a design 4500 

To makiBg a new road round Ashton-under- 
Ljme Moas, according to plan and specifica* 
tien preyieuiiy given • « • • • ^ 012 



and Savijjr/. 
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By rate of 3#. 6d. in the pound on 44,811/., 
being the net rateable annual value of the 
property of the town , • 



£. 



5519 12 6 



LemTing for the expense of coUectioni &c., a 
balance of £107 12 6 
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Proximate Estimate of the Pecuniary and other Saving that may be 
expected to accrue to Ashton-under-Lyne from Sanatory Improve- 
menta. 
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£. i. d, 

J,9U1 12 



£. «. if, 

590 



£. «. dL 

Z^7 1 8 



£. «. d. 

ToUI aaaual saviag to the town, which may be conndered) . » .^ ,|. ^^ 

a Mt-offto the totalincreMed rental p^con^v . • ,|9>*)4:i 15 

Total weekly saTing of money to the tuwn • . • • • 103 17 8 

Total aaauu saving of money to each houae in the town • 12 9 

Total weekly taring of money to each house in the town • 6^ 

Total aaTinffof money per head per annum to each indi-1 a 4 ai 

Tidoal of the population «.«..*...| v^of 

Total saviag per week in money to every individual in the 1 lA 

But if instead of paying off the whole of this sum in one yeufi 
it was repaid^ with interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum, 
in 30 yearSy an annual rate of \\d, in the pound would only be 
required^ which would be suflScient to raise the necessary sum, 
viz., 9251. 6f. %d. 

In closing this letter, allow me to remark, that in all the state- 
ments I have made I have endeavoured to be critically correct, and 
in every instance I have been at great pains in verifying my asser- 
tions. It is not impossible, however, but that errors may exist, 
after all the care I have taken to avoid them ; but I feel confident 
that their number^ if any^ must be exceedingly small, and that 
their deviations from accuracy must be of trifling importance. 

Thisting that this communication will, in sonde degree, promote 
ihe object oiyour inquiry, and that ABhloxv-uiAet-liNTO xim tisA.\» 
oreHoobfd or forgotten when sanatory tneasawti ol VoK^xweiftKsft 
are introduced into populous districts by \belje^«\BXm«* 
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Geological Condiium of NofHngham. 
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Replies to the Qv,eries issued by Her Majesty's Commissianersfor 
inquiring into the present State of Large Towns, Sfc. nith 
additional Observations in Answer to the further Inquiries of 
James Ranald Martin, Esq., one of the said Commissioners^ 
By T. Hawksley, C.E., M.I.C.E. 

1. The town of Nottingham is in latitude 52® 57' North, longi- 
tude 1^ 8' West. It is for the most part placed at a considerable 
elevation above the country surrounding it on the southern, eastern, 
and western sides. Its site is on the declivity of the southern ter- 
mination of a long range of hills of considerable elevation, and its 
aspect is consequently very decidedly southerly. The valley of 
the Trent, about one mile in width, lies at its foot. 

The following pen-sketch (p. 2,), which is intended to exhibit an 
approximate vertical section of the Borough of Nottingham, will 
probably convey a more correct idea of the ' position of the town 
with respect to the adjacent country, and of the relative levels of 
the upper and lower districts into which it is naturally divided by an 
extensive geological disruption, than could possibly be obtained 
from any written description, however minute. 

2. Three-fourths of the town is based immediately on the new 
red sandstone rock, which is exceedingly dry and absorbent. 
This portion is elevated from 50 to 200 feet above the adjacent 
valley of the Trent, and comprises the best and most respectably 
inhabited part of the town, together with numerous densely-popu- 
lated places of very inferior description, inhabited by the working 
classes. The remaining portion stands on an alluvial deposit of 
gravel, sand, " silt," and decayed vegetable matter, and is prin- 
cipally situated in the valley of the Trent, or in the valleys of 
streams communicating with that river. I'he soil^f this portion 
M8 damp, and the situation mo\%l «xxd. \ui\i<^>\\^. 
is iavariahly sandstone. 



Vertical Section of the Town. 
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the town 8tai\ds> with trifling exceptions, upon inclined grouiid 

rsvkiitT ^**^"& 1^ ^®®* ^ ^'^^® ™®*'® ^^*" ^°® "^®* '^'^^ waters are »• 
KH. ceived and carried off by the river Leen on the south, and its tri- 
butary the river Beck on the east. These streams, after uniting 
discharge themselves into the river Trent, about three-fourths of 
a mile south of the town. 

There are no insurmountable impediments to efficient mrfaci 
drainage by sewers, even in the lowest parts of the town. The 
drainage of cellars and sub-stories is, however, in some few situa- 
tions impracticable, especially during the not infrequent occurroies 
of floods from the Trent, which ** tafl-up ** the sewers in such ritn- 
ations. 

3. No part of the town is now liable to be flooded by the 
rising of the river Trent ; but some of the lower portions suffer 
from accumulations of water during heavy rains, in consequenee 
of the inadequa^ of the sewerage to the conduct of the waten 
of rain-storms; roplar- place, Narrow-marsh, and the Meadow- 
plats, or some portions of them, are thus affected. 

4. There are no obstructions to the natural drainage incapaUe 
of remedy by deepening the outfalls of the rivers, by ^larging and 
otherwise improving the sewers, and by forming better communi- 
cations with the streams than at present exist, except, perhapi, 
the one obstruction occasioned by arching in on a very contracted 
scale, and subsequently building over, the river Beck. This im- 
portant obstruction is the result of a long-continued neglect of the 
authorities formerly charged with the maintenance of the drainage, 
and is of a kind wnich could not have occurred under public ma- 
nagement of the most moderate efficiency. A portion of ths 
adjacent country is now drained chiefly by absorption, but, in the 
event of an extension of the town, would obviously discharge a 
greatly increased proportion of its waters into the natural valley 
of the river Beck. The diameter of the river Beck sewer is only 
from four feet to four feet anda-half, while the surface of the district 
likely to be ultimately affected is little less than three square miles. 

5. There is no public survey whatever, nor do any regula- 
tions exist with respect to new buildings. 

6. In the principal portion of the town the natural inclination of 
the streets is very considerable, there is therefore no stagnant 
moisture in them. Many of the courts and alleys adjoining these 
streets are however indifferently drained, some indeed not at all ; 
these are therefore liable " to the retention of stagnant moisture." 
The very ample supply of water afforded by the two incorporated 
Water Companies occasions the moisture to be frequently changed, 
and therefore prevents many of the ill consequences which would 
arise from the putrefaction of the organic matters contained therein. 
Many of the streets in the inferior parts of the town are neither 
paved I nor drained in consequence o^ thft vcvd\%^Q^\x^\i ^^ ^<^ 
Boarde of Highways to accept lYxose «XT«e\& «& ^giv^^ tim^^ ^^sk- 

witbetandrng the inhabitants we aaaeMed axA ^xK^d^fc^ \a tw^ 
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te to the repair of the highways in the same proportion as NoitiHi^iiMu 
^ns residing in adopted streets. t. Havuin'i 

^cumulations of filth and moisture attended with the worst ^'^ 
nost ftital consequences, have repeatedly occurred in several 
e courts of this town. Cabbage-court in Charlotte-street, (an 
ted portion of the town,) and MorWs Yard on Le«i Side, 
»w part of the town,) may be particularly instanced amongst 
f other places of only somewhat inferior notoriety. In these 
Qost malignant and fatal diseases are generated and matured, 
hence they spread themselves to the danger and detriment of 
rhole community. 

lere are very few stagnant pools in the neighbourhood of 
ingham. In the cavities created by the formation of streets 
e ground called the West Croft, enclosed by the Corporation 
e year 1 839, water occasionally accumulates under circum« 
;es the most favourable for the generation of malaria, and 
uoes at times an effluvium exceedingly offensive. These 
ies are only 200 or 300 yards from a populous part of the town. 
Sewers have been formed to a very considerable extent ; they 
owever, in general, very defective and unsystematie. A great 
ber are indeed so shallow as to be incapable of effecting more 
surface drainage, and but few are laid sufficiently deep to 
t the thorough m^aina^ of basement stories. The sewers in 
natural valleys have oeen constructed without reference to 
"6 wants, and are not sufficiently capacious to effect the 
la^ of the town when it shall be hereafter extended ; the 
r rormed on the course of the River Beck is even now inca- 
e of conveying the waters of heavy rains, and has therefore 
sioned the houses in its vicinity to suffer from inundation when 
) have occurred. Very many streets have as yet no public 
rs or other sufficient means of under-ground drainage. For 
.Qce, the whole or considerable portions of each of the foUow- 
streets: — 

Lamb-lane. 

Sherwood-lane. 

Rumfbrd-street and four or five adjacent streets, 

Tiirenty or thirty streets in the Meadow-plats. 

Eight or ten streets near Pierrepont-street. 

Back-Iane. 

Clinton-street and several adjacent streets. 

Chesterfield-street and five or six streets adjacent. 

Newcastle-street. 

Clare-street. 

Parts of Narrow Marsh, &c. &c. 
numerous blocks of buildings containing 1000 to 3000 inha- 
its, all rated to the maintenance and repair of the highways 
\e towa* In general, where there are sevjets, \\\«t^ %x^ A'aa 
A dnun$ ftoai the houses abutting otvl\vc «»\t«%V%\ Toaxv^ <2!t 
mtti Btib however still dramed into the gu\leT% oi ^^ ^xx^^x^ . 
mcbdnnela. 
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itungbain. 8. The Smaller houses (of which there are about 8000 outrf 
aaviuiey. 11,000 under 10/. per annum rent) are not provided with pnpr 
^'4* necessaries. One necesyry to three or four houses, or to l&or 
20 inhabitants, is very general under the more favourable eir> 
cumstances; frequently there is not more than one to five or m 
houses, and in some instances to 8 or 10 houses. The neoessarin 
are mostly placed in clusters of two, three, four, five, or six, withooe 
dirt-pit to the whole, the doors close to each other, tlie partition- 
walls 4i\ inches thick, frequently more or less open beneath tbe 
seats, commonly erected under dwellings in which whole families lire 
and sleep, and nearly always exposed to the direct gaze of the in- 
habitants of the streets, courts, eftid places in which they are nhi- 
ated. These mal-arran^ements militate most grossly against the 
comfort, decency, morality, and health of the labouring populatioB 
of the town. 

In the better parts of the town there are many water-dosets 
supplied by the Water Companies, for the exceedmgly moderate 
annual charge of 10^. each. These, for the most part, now dis- 
charge into the public sewers, though in opposition to an anti- 
quated regulation of the Highway Board to the contrary. Many 
of the superior houses have privies in their back-yards, situated 
under immediate view from the dwelling-rooms of the occu- 
pants of the houses to which they are appended, and very fre- 
quently within the observation of the occupants of the adjoimne 
houses also. This defect arises from the exceedingly crowded 
state of the town, and is obviously productive of numerous evil 
consequences, amongst the least of which may be mentioned tbe 
injiu*y to the animal functions from retention, while waiting an 
unobserved opportunity to obey the calls of nature. It is perfectly 
well known that, in Nottingham, females suffer much in conse- 
quence of the indelicacy of the existing arrangements. A personal 
examination of the dwellings in all parts of the town will hew- 
ever do more to inform the Commissioners of the defective 
structural arrangements of its buildings, than the most elaborately 
written description.* 

There are no public necessaries except, I believe, one recently I 
erected by the Corporation in the Meat-market. Through this a I 
stream of water is frequently passed. There is also one public , 
urinal connected with the Town Hall, which, though in a veiy 
public situation, is usually suffered to remain in the most filthy 
and neglected condition. 

9. The supply of water being good, the house drains are gene- 
rally clean, and of course are seldom choked by accumulations of 
deposited matter. Offensive efiluvia are sometimes emitted from 
them when not properly and effectually trapped and substantially 
built. This defect is, however, entirely the fault of the owner or 
occupier, as no local authority has any control over those portions 
of the drains which lie beyoxid lYie Aooxwv^t^ fA VJaa Y's^si^ %\x«8K.. 
JO. Where the ground is mdvn^ t\ie wwagi V& xwA^ ^Stytet^as^^ 

# This txainitt*^^^^'^ "^^ ^^ m%^^ 
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but where the ground is level, accumulations, consisting princi- NotttDghi 
psUy of sand from the soil of the town, mixed with animal and j. lu^H^rie: 
vegetable matters, occasionally occur. About 1 2 of the inlet shoots ^•^' 
we efleeiually trapped; the others, which are very numerous, 
frequeatly emit most noisome stenches. No means are employed 
to prmwii accumulations. When stoppages happen, the sewer or 
pit (at the case may be) is opened under the direction of the 
oflicer of the Board of Highways ; the obstructing matter is then 
raised to the surface of the street, and is afterwards carted away. 

IL With respect to the original construction and subsequent 
maintenance and repair of the sewers and drains no local regula- 
tions of a systematic character are in force. 

12. Id those streets in which sewers have been constructed, the 
liquid refuse is, for the most part, carried off by them ; but in un- 
drained and unpaved streets the liquid refuse partly soaks into 
the soil, partly evaporates, and is partly carried off by rain and the 
srater suppliea by tne public Companies into other streets where 
lewers exist. 

13. The section of the street sewers is generally circular. They 
ure mostly half a brick (4^ inches) thick, the lower half laid 
* dry," and the upper built with mortar. They are chiefly 2 feet 
md 2 feet 6 inches diameter, very few being larger, but some 
imaller* The cost (including excavation to a depth of 6 feet, and 
radiating bricks) is about 3d. or 3]^. per inch diameter. 

Tlie rivers Leen and Beck are both arched over, and are, in 
many caaoo, built upon. The British and Foreign School, a con- 
rideiable building in Canal-street, in which a numerous body of 
children receives education is actually b\iilt upon the arch of the 
Leen, the principal and the foulest sewer of the town. One sewer, 
(elliptical in section,) near 400 yards long, about 4^ feet high 
and 3 feet wide, passes down Lister Gate and Carrington-street ; 
this is laid at considerable depth, and is the best constructed and 
most efficient sewer in tlie town. 

14. The public sewers are cleansed, as already stated, by open- 
ing the ground from the surface of the street, breaking through 
the brickwork, and digging out the accumulated matters, but the 
annual expenditure consequent on this operation has not been as- 
certained. 

15. There is no regular service of scavengers. Only a few of 
the streets are swept, and those at very uncertain periods. The 
streets inhabited by the poorest classes are seldom or never 
eleansed at the public expense, although it is beyond doubt that 
a minute attention on the part of the public authorities to the 
health and comfort of the labouring population would result in a 
large eocmomy of the public expenses consequent on the existing 
amount of sickness and premature mortality. 

16. The refuse of the courts and alleys is reserved iu the neces- 
rarp^Mfs tUl the accumulation is very cotkHidet^Xe, \2tv^ vcCtsaXs^Xax^ 
beo milk to ** XDUck-majora,'* (as the dealer m cTicxem«;xvV\>cww» 
RBureB are here denominated,) for a few daaVvug;a ^x Vi».^> ^^^ 
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ianhMm. divide the amouDt so obtained amongst themselveB. The itfa»ii | 
kirkai«y. Carted away by the purchaser during the nigbt» and not later A 
^*^* seven o'clock of the morning in summer^ and nine in wiai 

This regulation is imposed by a bye-law of the oorporatise. Tb j 
carts frequently let fall a portion of their semi-fluid ontttemti i| | 
the public streets, notwithstanding a regulation exists to ih^ cm* 
trary. The penalty attached to the neglect of the regulatimii 
however rarely inflicted, and of course the regulation it^lf is ei^ 
imperfectly operative. 

17. Dust-bins are not very general. The privy-pit ia the vsoal 
receptacle for every description of refuse. 

18. The purchased refuse is partly carted directly away to thi 
country, ancl is partly deposited upon two or three wbarfe» situated 
on the side of the canal, but surrounded by densely-populated neigh- 
bourhoods, to which they are of course a nuisance, in the vieinKjr 
of one of these wharfs fevers and other contagious diseases aresi* 
ceedingly prevalent. 

19. A Court Leet is annually held under authority of the Cir- 
poration as lord of the manor. Thb Court professes to take cog- 
nisance of and have authority in particular cases of nuisanoes, asd 
to be able to impose fines upon certain descriptions of wrqsg- 
doers. It is, however, almost needless to say that, in comuMm 
with other similar feudal Courts, thb either does not possess thi 
powers it claims to be invested with, or is incapable of assertisg 
any extensive or generally useful authority. Small fines are 
exacted for certain classes of nuisances and encroachments, whidi 
may then remain undisturbed, so far as the Court is conoencd, 
till the next annual perambulation, when the fine is again kn- 
posed. These fines are collected when the parties are williag 
to pay them, but are rarely enforced when a disposition to deter- 
mined resistance is manifested. When the Court acts it is by 
the rule of might, — ^it receives no evidence, hears no argumentii 
nor carries ill any of its proceedings the most remote resemblaisee 
to a legally constituted and competent tribunal. In fact, it claims 
to be judge, jury, advocate, witness, and prosecutor. This is the 
only body which asserts to have any special local authority of a saaa- 
tory nature. There is therefore no local authority vested with ade- 
quate powers (and of course there is no authority responsible) for the 
enforcement of cleansing or other sanatory regularions in this town. 

20. With few exceptions the houses of Nottingham and its 
vicinity are laid out either in narrow streets, or more commonly 
are built in confined courts and alleys, the entrance to which b 
usually through a tunnel from 30 to 36 inches wide, about 8 feet 
liigh, and from 25 to 30 feet long, so that purification by the 
direct action of the air and solar light is in the great majonty of 
these cases perfectly impracticable. Upwards of 7000 houses are 
erected back to back and eide to side, and are of course by thb in- 
jurious arrangement deprived oC \b(e mfiaaoa ol^j^aa^iAXi&^^edj^naucsR 
and decent privacy. Some idea o? \1p» exVtaw^Moftrj ^ssi^x.^ ^« 
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lioned by this arrangement may be inferred from the fact, that in 

{me quarf-er of the townj of wliicli an account was some time since t.h««m 
taken by Mr. Barnett, the clerk of the Nottingham Union, more *^- 
than 4*^0 people were ascertained to dwell in a square of less 
than 220 yards on the side. 

The courts are almost uniformly dated at both endsg being C 
entered by the tunnel already spoken of, and no arrangements ) 
exist for cleansing or even viewing them. 

21. The cellar dwellings are not numerous, beinff probably 
under 200; they are mostly situated below the '' back-to- back'* 
houses, of which they form the sub-story. They are lighted from 
an area of perhaps four or five feet wide, are not drained, and ai« 
only ventilated by the door, window, and chimney. The occupants 
are, as might be anticipated, almost invariably squalid and sickly. 

22. There is no local Act to prevent any owner doine exactly 
as he thinks proper with his own land, or with any buildings 
thereon. Every proposition for a General Improvement Act has 
bitherto been successfully withstood by small house-owners and 
other interesteil parties. The lands surrounding the town being 
subject to right of common during a portion of the year, oppose an 
effectual barrier to extension or other improvement for the relief 
of the numerous over-crowded districts above referred to. 

23. The school-rooms are, with few exceptions, bad as regards 
site^ light, height, and ventilation. Warmth is in most cases 
afforded by open fire-places, and is not distributed with sufBoienl 
equality. There are " necessaries" to all the schools I have 
visited, but not such as would be implied by the word " proper,*' 
used in the query. I do not bear in mind any pubUc school with 
a play^ground attached. I think only two private schools have 
play-ffrounds annexed, and these grounds are of inconsiderable sise. 

St. Mary's Girls' Scliool (recently erected) is, from want of avail- 
able land, built in the corner of a crowded burial-ground, imme- 
diately fronting another similar place of interment, and alongside 
an alley, till recently, if not now, in the occupation of tlie lowest 
characters. The British and Foreign Boys' and Girls' School 
18, for the same reason, built on a public sewer, and the structure 
is at the present time sinking in consequence. The Boys' Na- 
tional School is in one of the most degraded and vicious neigh- 
bourhoods, a neighbourhood in which moral precept is more than 
likely to be counteracted by immoral example. To these important 
schools the public street is the only plav-ground. The Free 
Granunar School, the Blue-coat School, the Lancastrian School, 
and nmg other schools, though better situated, have no better 
accommodation. I believe the drainage is generally good. 

24. With respect to open spaces, Nottingham is very peculiarly 
circumstanced. Tlie town is nearly surrounded by lands more or 
less open during certain periods of the year, but only for the 
purpose of exercisiug the legal right o( comxaoTi >i>^«t««a. '\>^ 
Tubbc^ and especially the juvenile potdon, docik Yion^^w Xxw^aia 
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1MB. to a great extent upon these lands while thrown open^ t. e., ftr 

drf. about three months in the year (August to November); fw 

^' although the meadows remain open for a somewhat longer period, 

they are too damp after the early part of October to be then ad* 

vantageously used for the purposes of recreation and exercise. 

At a distance northward of nearly a mile from the centre of the 
town is a plot of land containing 124 acres, called the Nottin^ 
ham Forest, being an unstint^ common, the soil of which ii 
claimed by the corporation as lord of the manor. This is open 
during the whole year, and is partly applied as a cricket-ground, 
an exercising ground for the military, and a race-ground, and 
partly remains an unreclaimed waste. 

Still further to the north, about two miles from the market- 
place, and therefore at a distance too remote for convenient recre- 
ation, is another portion of common, containing 57 acres, called 
Mapperley Plain, of similar tenure to the Forest. The partial 
cultivation of this common has ceased in consequence of the ob- 
jections raised by the freemen. 

There are no public parks, gardens, or walks, appurtenant to or 
maintcdned at the expense of the town. If, however, the two incon- 
veniently situated commons, which contain together upwards of 180 
acres, could be enclosed and sold, and the proceeds be applied in 
the purchase, construction, and maintenance of well laid out walb 
and gardens in the immediate vicinity of the town, ample spaces 
might be obtained, and great sanatory advantages would resuk 
therefrom, 

25. There are no proper open bathing-places. The Trent is fre- 
quented during the hot weatner, but neither very decently nor very 
safely. There have been about 50 cases of death by drowning in 
the Trent during the last few years. There are no public baths, 
unless a bath, the property of an individual, to which the subscrip- 
tion is 25j. per annum, and a bath constructed by a mill-owner, for 
each use of which a charge of 6d. is made, can be so denominated. 
Various projectors have at different times brought forward schemes 
for the construction of public baths on the banks of the Trent. My 
own observation convinces roe that a habit of bathing for corporeal 
purification cannot be induced nor will be likely to be persevered ia 
unless the baths be erected in the immediate vicinity of the dwellings 
of the classes by whom they are intended to be used, and the water 
be raised to the temperature necessary for personal enjoyment. 

26. The town and suburbs are supplied with water for domestic use 
from the works of two companies, established by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and by two or three minor works, the property of prnate indi- 
viduals, constructed for the special supply of very elevatea places. 

The oldest company is the Nottingnam Old Water Company, 
which commenced its operations about 150 years ago, but was 
not incorporated till 1826. This company now derives its water 
from springs about one mWe aTida.\ia\^woT\\\o^ ^<& Vscswck, *«s^^ 
supplies from 12,000 to 16,000 o? lVieipoi^>3^aXxoTi. 
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gest company is tlie Trent Water Company, incorpo- Nouia«i»« 
e year 1825. This Company obtains its water from a t. iim^llity. 
ad other works on the banks of the Trent, three-fourths ^•*>- 
juthof the town, and supplies upwards of 36,000 of the 
of Nottingham and of the adjoining village of Sneinton. 
nor works procure their water from wells sunk in the 
mdstone rock, and supply together probably 5000 in- 

>ply for the extinction of fires is wholly obtained from 
of the Trent Company, and mostly so for the watering 

is not known that any quantitative analyses of the 
plied to the inhabitants of Nottingham are in existence. 
11 the waters are, in respect of quality, unexceptionable; 
ilmost invariably pellucid, and contain only usual pro- 
sulphate and carbonate of lime, muriate of soda, &c. 
of the sandstone rock contains, in addition, carbonate 
a in notable quantity. The qualities of all the waters 
vhat according to the period of the year and amount 
rticularly those of the two incorporated companies, 
plaints are made against any of the waters, except such 
;ir origin in the competition of the companies. These, 
itever form they may be alleged, almost invariably 
mselves into an application for reduction of rent. No 
ixperienced by the public in respect of the supply or 
the water in Nottingham. The companies are, how- 
ently much imposed upon, and are upon the whole very 
rated for the capital invested. The Old Company has 
> dividend for near 20 years. The Trent. Water Com- 
no dividend for five or six years; and although this 
now divides six per cent, on the nominal capital, it does 
more than five per cent, on the actual investment. The 
Water Works Company receives little or no remunera- 
outlay ; and the minor works, I am given to understiand, 
ecompense the owners for the trouble and attention 
ipon them. 

; modes in use for supplying water to the town of Not- 
re as follow : — 

to the Old Company, This Company possesses a 
ibout one mile and a-half north of the town, into which 
)f certain springs flows. The springs are on the margin 
er Leen, and on a fault at the verge of the new red 
rock. It is not known how much of this water is pro- 
1 the rock, and how much by filtration from the Leen. 
reservoir the water is conveyed by a very circuitous 
ough a pii)e of about three miles in length, and 10 or 
diameter, with a total fall of 28 feel^ Vo V\\^ ^^w^- 
bailee into the town. Thence llie vfatet \a ^WTW^^e^Vj 
?eJ into a reservoir, at an elevation o5 eJaowV W^ ^«^* i 
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MottfaiiMii. for the supply of the inhabitants. The river being inadeqiu 

P. Hii^^uuy, keep the water-wheel in constant motion, the aid of a steam ei 

«H. of 14 horses power, is occasionally required. The works o( 

tributioti, which consist both of cast-iron and lead pipes^ e: 

over only a portion of the town. 

2ndly. As to the Trent Water-Works Company. This ( 
pany's reservoir and mechanical works are situated on the 1 
of the river Trent, three-fourths of a mile south of the town, 
water is derived from a natural stratum of sand and grav 
which the lower reservoir and certain filter-tunnels have 
formed. The water is forced alone a main of 15 inches diai 
through the centre of the town, and into a reservoir situated 
*'the Park," at an elevation of 135 feet, by a *' double-powc 
steam-engine of 40 horses power. This principal main sup 
various district mains, which again feed the smaller pipes fo 
supply of the several streets. On these pipes are placed nu 
ous tire-plugs. The principal and district mains are : 
"tapped" for branches. The pipes of this company^ whic 
wholly of iron, extend over nearly all parts of Nottinghan 
New Sneinton. 

Srdly. The minor works have all steam-engines of small p< 
and iron pipes for distribution. 

29. See reply to query No. 26. Public officers have no co 
over anv of the water-works. 

30. I'he houses and population of Nottingham are return 
the abstract census of 1841, as follows, viz. : — 

Inhabited 10,942 

Uninhabited. • • • • • 675 
Building • • 30 

Total • . 11,647 

Females 28,644/ ^^^^^^^» < 

Total • . 53,080 

31. It is not possible to say into how many houses the wa( 
separately laid ; but I conceiv e the number to be between 4000 
5000. AH the houses in Nottingham and its suburbs are sup] 
very efficiently either in the houses or by cocks in the courts, 
cepting about 800, the inhabitants of which are necessitated b] 
parsimony of their landlords to beg or steal from their neighlx 
The large houses originally supplied by the old Company 1 
very extensive brick cisterns, capable of holding several wi 
supply. All the other houses are, with few exceptions, served 1 
pipes directly communicating with the water-mains, in whic 
supply is constantly maintained. 

32. The poorer classes ate ^upipWe^ ^\^^^ SrwsL'^^^t- 
placed in the courts inwVucVi t\iey t^d%. TV»iefws^T«to»vl 
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tenements provide the pipes and apparatus, and discharge the water 
rent, receiving an ailawanec o '25 per cent, for risk and trouble. 

33. See reply to query No. 27. An impoverished population, 
■uch as that of the working classes of Nottingham, will always 
complain of juice, however Tow it may be. 

34. Tlie old Company have no re^lar scale of charges. The 
Trent Walter Conip;iny's scale, established in 1831, and the rates 
granted by Parliament in 1825, are as under. 

NOTTINOBAM, TuBNT WaTBR-WoRKS CoMPANT. 

Annual Charge or Renl/or tupply ^ fFaier, 
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SUbU and one horse • • • 
Stable and morv than one) 

horse, for each horse • . ) 
(Stablrs in inns to be taken at 

half the number of stalls.) 
Cuws, eaeh . • • • • 

Warehouses •••••! 

Offices. ...••. 

Gardens within the town. • 

Private baths in dwetling-) 
bt>awi • • • .f 

SSjiiii^hUT'hijiWfS • • • • 

Waier-cloaeisio prifate houses 

Water-closets in warehouses,) 
Ac. f 
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brewinga per week . • . f 
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fence-walls, per yard 
perficial. • • • • 

Mill hands, for drinking and 
washing only, per indifl 
employed • • • • 

Worukouses, including baths' 
and waaVking-TOoma^Yci \W' 
dWidua\ ou \Va w^i^^^^ «\^ 
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Rates aiiowed by Act of Parliament. 

" Where the rent of auch dwelling-house, or part of a dwelUng-boiie, 
shall not exceed 20/. per annum, at a rate per centum per annum not Of 
ceeding *ll, I0s,\ and where such reut shall be above 20/. and not w 
ceeding 40^ per annum, at a rate per centum per annum not eitiefdiag 
^L ; and where such rent shall be above 40/* and not exceeding 60/. pc 
annum, at a rate per centum per annum not exceeding 6/* l(ts.; mi 
where such rent shall be above 60/, and not exceeding 80/- per annum, it 
a rate per centum per annum not exceeding 6/- ; and where such rent 
shall be above 80/, and not exceeding 100/. per annum, at a rate pet 
centum per arinum not exceeding bl. 10#. ; and where euch rent shall be 
abo^e 1 UO/. per annum, at a rate per centum per annum not excetdisg 
5/, ; and every rate thall be payable according to the actual amount of 
rent, where the same can ^m ascertained, and where the same cannot be 
ascertained, according to such rent m such inhabitant iKall be as^e&ied 
for the house tax; Provided nevertheless* that the said Company of pro^ 
prieiora shall not be entitled to receive from any eucli inhabitant man 
than the sum of 10/, iu any one year for such supply, nor ehall tucli 
Company be obliged to furnish such supply to any inhabitant for lesa tbtn 
12^^ in one >ear, unless they shall think f^t so to do; and in case of 
schooU, manufacturers, dyers, printers, bleachers, brewers, inn-keepen, 
livery stable-keepers, ale house -keepers, vintners, or other persons requir- 
ing a supply of water for other purposes than those for fsis or her own 
family's consumption, or persons requiring a supply of water for baths, 
ponds, pools, or closets, or for washing carriages, or for cows or horses, or 
for the purposes of any trade or business whatsoever, such supply shall be 
furnished by the said Company of proprietors in such cases at such rate 
as shall be settled by and between the committee of management of the 
said Company and such persons respectively." 

35. It is impossible to state with accuracy the quantity of water 
consumed by each class of tenants, as all take it ad libitum. The 
quantity delivered by the Trent Water Company is after the average 
rate of 17 or 18 gallons per individual per diem, or 80 or 90 
gallons per house, but t\ua \s mcXw^vj^ o^ \x^^^ Q.c^\vs>assL^>Cv^-^^'^^ 
amount of which canuot be sal\siac\.0T\\^ aacfeW»:vft»i* 
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. .36. The charges for water cannot possibly be enhanced beyond NottiBfbi» 
ie'rates allowed by Act of Parliament, and practically can never ^ h^^^^ 
rtain that limit. But in respect to inferiority of quality or defici- ' Stq. ^' 
acy of quantity, the Acts authorizing the establishment of water 
Dxnpanies do not profess to afford any redress. It has indeed 
een suggested, that perhaps a mandamus from the Court of 
tueen*s pench might in the latter case issue, to compel a neglect- 
j1 Company to afford a proper supply ; but I have never heard 
f any application being made to that Court to interpose its 
uthority for this purpose, nor do I think such a course would be 
omplete or effectual : an appeal to Parliament by Bill to esta- 
lish an additional Company is the unsatisfactory and very ex- 
ensive mode of procedure usually adopted. As it rarely happens 
lat the defect from which a public inconvenience arises extends 
> more than a small portion of the works or capabilities of the 
bmpany complained against, the remedy applied by Parliament 

always of necessity many times more extensive than is actually 
Kiuisite. 

Parliament authorizes the establishment of public Companies, 
squiring from them the faithful fulfilment of certain purposes in 
sturu for conferring the necessary powers, provisions, and limi- 
itions which are deemed to be useful and proper for the preserva- 
on of the interests both of the proprietors and of the public. But 
ere the concern of Parliament terminates; no competent atUhority, 
r appointed to compel the fulfilment of the purposes, or to protect 
ie Companies against the aggressions of the public ; the conse- 
uence is, that the Companies and the public are led to adjust 
leir conflicting interests as well as they can. The Companies on 
le one hand usually seek to obtain all they can from the public, 
nd on the other hand the public generjally takes the first oppor- 
imity afforded to set up rival establishments to crush what it de- 
ominates ** an odious monopoly," and to institute an acrimonious 
ivalry from which its promoters futilely expect to derive a per- 
lanent advantage. That " competition must do good," is a maxim 
f such universal acceptance, that Parliament now without much 
esitation concedes the necessary powers to the proposed rival, and 
gain without imposing supervision. A second capital therefore 
ecomes invested — a warm contest for public patronage ensues, 
Wch usually ends in one, or perhaps both the Companies being 
educed to the verge of ruin : at length a coalition takes place — 
ividends must now be made upon at least a double investment, the 
xpenses of duplicate works and managements must be defrayed, 
nd the final result almost invariably is this — ^that the public pays 
Qore than at first, or at least equivalently fails to obtain those re- 
luctions which a single Company might, and under proper su- 
>ervision would, have effected. But this is not all ; both works 
re constructed with little regard to future vr«xv\a\ >i!lQO\3L^Ssv ^>\- 
'icate, tbey are scarcely capable of beiug exXexvAedi esiw^s^V. ^ 
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tiB^B. great and disproportionate cost, and thus the streets and highwtii 
JJ3,y, become filled with indifferent and parallel works to the great i^U 
1^ convenience and obstruction of other public accommodations of it 1^ 
least an equal degree of importance. And so great is the ua« 
certainty of capitalists with respect to the security of investmeiiti 
in public undertakings, that it has become needful as an induee* 
ment to authorize the shareholders to divide upon the capital 
employed a much higher rate of interest than would be requird 
if greater security were afforded. Moreover, all these circom* 
stances operate most injuriously in other ways. The value of tlie 
shares in the undertaking fluctuates with the hopes and disaiipoint* 
ments of the holders, jobbing and garablinff result, confidfenoeii 
weakened or destroyed; when shares are high, the public ut 
vehement in their expressions of dissatisfaction, and active in their 
endeavours to introduce an opponent ; when low, the bolden 
(amongst whom are very commonly found the widow and the 
orphan) are materially injured, and not uufrequently ruined. And 
it may be further observed, that the apprehension of insecurity 
is found to operate most powerfully and most injuriously, durii^ 
periods of commercial depression, wnen the maintenance of public 
confidence and private credit is of the last importance to the 
general welfare. 

37. A permanent Board ought, in my judgment, to be established 
for the purpose of directing and superintending the operations of 
all public companies and other public bodies, which derive their 
powers from local Acts and Royal Charters. This Board would 
not only hear and remedy grievances as they mi^ht arise, but would, 
by the introduction of better construction and more experienced 
management, provide as far as possible against their origin. The 
companies themselves would encounter less risk and tbel mors 
secure under the protection of a permanent Board than they now feel - 
in the hands of the publx. In short, both parties would be much ^ 
benefited by the operation of a supervising and appellate autho> { 
rity, and particularly so, it the members were selt>cted with the 
same attention to their competency for the discharge of their duties 
as is now bestowed in the cnoice of judges in the superior courts. 
They ought to be equally independent and to hold tneir appoint* 
ments not at will but at the very least '* quamdiu ne bene gesseriid!' 
The cost of the Establishment would be insignificant in coniparisoD 
with the vast sums now annually wasted in establishing and con- 
ducting the operations of public companies, while national benefits 
would accrue from its operations and under its influence quite ipde* 
pendent of and far beyond those which would undoubtedly result 
from the introduction of increased efficiency of construction and 
greater economy of management. 

38. The water supplied is so pellucid that filters are wholly 
needless, and accordingly there at^ ^et"^ ^ew \l %tv^ voi>»i^« 

39. The Trent Water Cota^aw maMjXavoa ^^ w^^>i >ai ^>s^ 
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tid by day, and has done so ever since its establishment^ (12 years 
go,) except during a period of one month, when for the purpose of ^ HawWbi 
uperiment, the water was shut off at 10 in the evening and turned ' i^i* 
n again at 5 in the morning ; it was then ascertained that it 
'ould be less expensive to pump water than to maintain an extra 
stablishment of servants and workmen to open, shut, and repair 
He valves^ to draw the fire-plugs for the more frequent cleansing 
f the pipes, to attend to complaints of deficiency and inconve- 
ience, and to make the inspections necessary to prevent advan- 
Bige being taken of the absence of the water to attach comma* 
lication-pipes without the Company's consent or knowledge. The 
•rieinal plan was therefore resumed without loss to the Company, 
nd with very decided convenience and security to the public. Any 
»ther Company being possessed of an ample quantity of water at 
ts works, and an adequate reservoir in a sufficiently elevated 
ituation^ may adopt this mode of supply without difficult]/ or dis- 
advantage; as I find that one experienced man and a youth of 
8 years of age are quite sufficient to manage the distribution of 
be constant supply to near 8000 tenants, and to perform all the 
lecessary plumbing and repairing required by the branch-pipes 
Jid mains. The Old Conripany has followed the example of the 
frent Company, and now maintains a nearly constant supply, 

40. There is no system of stand-pipes for cleansing houses and 
lavements ; some few cocks have at different times been put down 
or private individuals at a charge of 7s, per annum. They have 
)een found inconvenient, and have been^ in nearly every case, 
abandoned by the parties who ordered them. 

I do not think such a system as that implied by the query 
rould be beneficial in English towns, nor do I think domestic eer^ 
Hints would manage the force of water with ease or safety. If 
idapted and used for the contemplated purposes, the apparatus 
nust certainly be placed under the management of competent per- 
on», who should go from door to door at proper hours to apply it ; 
)ut as many walls are thin, and the bricks of which they are ouilt 
ite absorbent, I cannot recommend an unlimited application of 
vater to the fronts of houses. I believe, however, Uiat a well- 
irranged system of stand-pipes applicable to the purposes of road 
vatering, street scouring, the extinction of fires, the flushing of 
lewers, and other similar public uses, would, in the hands of skil- 
ed officers, be not only a great present convenience and security 
o the community, but ultimately prove to be attended with a real 
)ecuniary economy of no inconsiderable amount. 

41. The water is always in readiness and at full pressure in the 
nains of the Trent Water Company, from whose numerous plugs 
t is instantly obtained in case of fire. Immediately on the drawinr 
if a plug, a stand pipe fitted with cocks, hose-pipes, and 
iosjlesj can bo applied, and (lie water be V\^Tice\XvcQ>'vtw\iY^T^^^'1 
uildiag of the usual height of tbree sloxm/^ %\Vu8X^^ ow >^^ Vs-v 
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or medium levels of the town. Those parts of the town phnl 
more nearly on the level of the upper reservoir of course 
command this advantage. The stand-pipe is always used to ill 
and enable the fire engines to take up any position that may be 
found most desirable. Great additional force can be given to die 
jet from the stand-pipe by closing the communication with tbe 
reservoir and pumping directly into the mains with the whok 
power of the engine, but the injury occasioned to the lead pipes 
and other weaker works of the Company's tenants by the iacreaied 
strain would be such, that this course, however in other respects 1 
desirable, cannot be prudently resorted to. With the ordinary I 
pressure, and a half-inch adjutage only, water has been throini \ 
from a hose-pipe over a four-story building, the plug being 70 feet 
below the reservoir, the estimated height of the jet 48 feet, ud 
the discharge 33 hogsheads per hour. 

42. From 20 minutes to half an hour will usually elapse from 
the time of despatching the messenger before the 6re-engiiies 
arrive and get into effective operation. 

43. There are no special arrangements provided by the Com- 
pany to afford supplies of water for the protection of buildings and 
other property from damage by fire: Two mills have vertieal 
iron pipes, of three inches diameter, placed in the staircases, with 
branches to each floor ; these pipes communicate with the Trent 
Water Company's mains, from which, by opening the cocks, the 
floors may at any time be partially flooded. A few other pre- 
mises have fire-cocks and hose pipes. 

44. Perhaps only four or five fires have happened per annum, 
nor have these been of much magnitude. The accidental cir- 
cumstance of the bed-room floors of houses in Nottingham being 
generally constructed of plaster (burnt gypsum), two inches and 
a-half in thickness, instead of boards, prevents the origin and 
spread of fires. In about 9000 houses coarse plaster is the only 
material used for floors above the ground story, the floor of which 
is mostly laid of bricks ; in half the remaining houses the two- 
pair floor is of plaster ; and in many of the better houses plaster 
is used instead of lime pugging or sawdust beneath the boarded 
floors. A " counter-plaster floor," of one inch and a-half thick, 
placed between the floor and ceiling, and in the roof, is the best 
preventive to fire and the passage of sound and cold with which I 
am acquainted. 

45. There are no proper party fire-proof walls in Nottingham. 
Except in the ancient parts of the town, each distinct property usu- 
ally possesses its own boundary wall. In no cases are the walls of 
connected buildings carried through and above the roof. In the 
majority of instances the end or side walls of buildings are only 
four inches and a-half thick, and almost invariably so in ranges of 
small houses, whatever may be lVvfe\t ey\fcxiV% «s%\jl\xv^^'^t\\«e^- 
bcrs of first-class houses tVie iwittoy?x«*^ o^ \X\^ -^^x^ViaAx^oL^^w^ 
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the abstraction of a few inches from the thickness of the walls a NonfefiNUi 
matter of considerable importance. t. Hftwiui«f, 

46. The police have just begun to act as firemen, but with what ■^• 
efficiency I liave fortunately not had the opportunity of remark- 
ing. There are four or five very good and tolerably well-appointed 
engines under the control of the Municipal Watch Committee. 

47. The general condition of the town with respect to its health 
is singularly bad. The annual mortality is 2*84 per cent. The 
average age at death amongst males is only 20*5 years, and 
anioDgst females 23*9 years ; and yet the site of the town is de- 
cidedly salubrious, and the occupations of the people not neces- 
sarily unhealthy. 

To arrive at a satisfactory conclusion respecting the actual sana- 
tory state of the town, I have, with great care, analyzed the mor- 
tuary registers for the years ending June 1840, 1841, 1842, and 
1843, comprehending the two years preceding, and the two years 
subsequent to, the census of 1841 ; and from these and other 
sources have been enabled to ascertain the rate of mortality, the 
age at death, the degree of density, and other of the more im- 
portant particulars requisite in an investigation of the causes of 
numan mortality. 

The abstracts compiled from these documents, and the calcula- 
tions based upon them, extending as they do to each of the 65 enu- 
meration districts into which the town was divided by the Census 
Commissioners, are, I am aware, far too numerous and volu- 
minous to be included within the necessary limits of this report. 
I have^ therefore, condensed the more important facts into the 
following tables.— See pages 330, 331, and 339. 
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Taim No. 2.— Showing the Density of the Population, and the Mean Age at 
I>ath in differently conditioned Minor Districtt of the Town of Nottingham j 
amd the apparent influence of Density on the Mean Age at Death. T. Havka 
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The extreme denseness of the population, the high rate of mor* 
tality, the low age at death, — ^both indicative of a short duration of / ^ 
life, and the extraordinary diflferences in the sanatory conditions of ' ^ 
the best and the worst- conditioned districts indicated by these tables, 
will probably be thought to demand some further explanation. I 
may, however, pause to remark, that these returns afford important 
corroborations of the accuracy of the conclusions stated by Mr. 
Chadwick in the Supplement to the Sanatory Report, pagtf 245 : — 
" That there is no general law yet established that is applicable 
to all places and all countries, or to all classes or to all times, as 
commonly assumed ; that every place and class and period has 
rather its own circumstances, and its own law varying with those 
circumstances ;*' and that, as a practical consequence, in assuring 
against the casualties of sickness or mortality, the immediate town, 
or parish, or district experience should, viYica ^\X"wxvA\fc^\sfe\^- 
gaided as preferable to any assumed law ded-w^^^ l^wxv ^"Cciwt 
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iiBirhain. places and other times ; and that the neglect of this necessary pre- 
lawiktiry, caution has, in many cases, proved the ruin of benefit and provi- 
^* dent societies, established with the best intentions, and otherwise 
conducted on the soundest principles. 

1. Park Ward comprises Nottingham Park and the liberties 
of the Castle, together with a portion of the west end of the town. 
In the open and suburban districts, the mean age at death is about 
37 years ; but, in the densely-built, ill-drained, and badly-venti- 
lated district, lying between Mount-street and St. JamesVstreet, 
the age at death is at once reduced to less than one-half of this 
amount. The highest mortality occurs in the back-to-back houses 
of enclosed courts, situated within a few yards of the open and 
healthy neighbourhood, to the lowness of the mortality of which it 
affords a striking contrast. 

2. Shenoood Ward includes one side of the Market-place, 
a long stripe of buildings erected on land sold by the Corporation, 
the whole of Upper Parliament Street, the commonable lands 
called the Sand Field, and the open common called the Not- 
tingham Forest. On the hills of the common the mean age 
at death is 40 years ; but in the crowded and otherwise ill-con- 
ditioned districts which include the enclosed courts of Parliament- 
street, the mean age at death is reduced to 20 years, and in the 
courts themselves it is undoubtedly much lower. 

The stripe of land above mentioned is very densely occupied; it in- 
cludes many close courts, and is, in a great degree, undrained. It 
is an exceedingly well established fact that, in this district, the mean 
age at death is only 20 • 2 years, while in the open district imme- 
diately adjacent, the mean age at death amounts to 40 years. To 
an excessive mortality amongst children, upon whom the causes 
of disease most speedily manifest themselves, and most fatally 
operate, this low result is to be attributed. 

A remarkable difference is observable in the ages of the males 
and females, which is stated to have been occasioned in this and 
some others of the wards by the immigration of adult females, who 
obtain employment in various departments of the lace-trade. The 
assigned reason is not very satisfactory, as it is equally probable 
that the dearth of employment for males in Nottingham has the 
effect of impelling young men to seek occupation in other places.* 

3. Castle Ward, — This ward comprises one of the southern 
portions of the town, and is situated on a much lower level than 
tile ward last described. Some portipns, of comparatively recent 
erection, afford most striking instances of the evil consequences 
resulting from the absence of sanatory regulation. One of the sub- 
districts in the neighbourhood of New Bridge-street, ill-built, ill- 
drained, unventilated, constructed with privies under the dwellings, 
and with such compactness that only 1 IJ yards of space is allotted 

• The accuracy of the attcr cot\)ect\At« \i^% «mc« \^«^u 5«tx^\^^\^^\t5SB^^i^«. 
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to each inhabitant^ afifords, upon 97 deaths, a mean age at death Notti»(h«a. 
of 14*3 years; and another adjacent district, of still more recent T,iiZ!ik^, 
erection, affords, upon 63 deaths, a mean age at death of only ^• 
14-9 years.* 

In Castle Gate, open, elevated , and well drained, the mean age 
at death is 30 '6 years ; while in Mortimer- street, crowded, low, 
and indifferently drained, the mean age is 17* 1 years : the former 
has 38 J yards of space to one person, the latter only 16 yards. 

4. Exchange Ward, — ^This ward is also situated on the south 
side of the town, and, for the most part, on very low ground, but 
little above the canal, and almost on the level of the Floods from 
the Trent. The drainage of the streets is tolerably good, but many 
of the courts are still in a very foul condition. The highest mor- 
tality occurs in the district which includes the cellar dwellings of 
Sussex-street; these are neither drained nor provided with adequate 
ventilation ; some of them are exceedingly damp, and the whole 
are uncomfortable and unhealthy. 

5. St. Mary's Ward. — ^This division contains many unpaved 
and undrained streets and houses, erected back to back, with 
privies adjoining to and under the dwellings. The rate of mortality 
is high and the mean age at death low in very exact proportion 
to the defective physical condition of the neighbourhood. 

6. In St. Anns District, the dwellings of the working-classes 
are generally built in small enclosed courts erected back to back, 
ill ventilated, and, in many cases, very indifferently drained. The 
rate of mortality and the density of the population are both higher 
in this ward than in any of the wards previously described. 

In one of the sub-districts the infant mortality is so enormous 
as to reduce the mean age at death to 1 1 * I years, and is distinctly 
traceable to the vitiation of the atmosphere occasioned by the over- 
crowding of families into a single sleeping apartment. In this case the 
dwellings are erected back to back, witn only one bed-room to each. 

7. Byron Ward. — ^This ward comprises the densest and the 
worst-conditioned quarter of the town ; it abounds with ranks of 
back-to-back houses, enclosed courts, privies under dwellings, un- 
paved and undrained streets, cellar apartments, and barrack 
lodgings. As an inevitable result the mortality is excessive, and 

* These, and other similar instances, are not included in the Table, in conse* 
qnenee of the locality of many of the deaths which occurred in the neighbourhood 
being too imperfectly described in the register to admit of being satisfactorily em- 
ployed in the investigation of the corresjionding rate of mortality. There is, how- 
eyer, no reason to presume that the mean derived from the whole of the deaths 
would materially differ from the mean derived from a large poitiun of the deaths. 
Indeed, I have generally found that the mode of comparison afforded by the mean 
age of death possesses in this and some other respects advantages over that by the 
rate of mortality or of the proportions of deaths to the population which cannot be 
deduced unless the precise locality of the entire number of the deaths be accurately 
defined, and which, as commonly used, undoubtedly creates impressions with respect 
to the actual duration of life not less erroneous than those ^roduc^id b^{ i^iMVOA^i 
tim metui age ofd^Ath alone. 
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Hihisutiii. the depreciation of life extreme, the annual deaths being3*l per 
il^tiey, cent, and the mean age of death only 18' 1 years, 
■■t- 8. The whole Town, — ^The deaths of the whole town include 

443 deaths in the workhouse, the causes of which it was foutid im- 
possible to assign to their proper localities in the wards ; for this 
reason the mortality of the wards, great as it is, is nevertheless coti- 
siderably understated. The general rate of mortality is 2*84; 
but if 103 deaths be deducted for country patients treated in ttie 
General Hospital, and registered in Nottingham, it will become 
2*80, which, after this deduction, is still 26 per cent, greater than 
the mean mortality of England. The mean age at death in Not- 
tingham is 22 '3 years, or about seven years lower than the average 
age at death in England and Wales. 

Witli the desire of attracting attention to the great waste of 
existence consequent on this low sanatory condition of the town, 
I havfe appended to Table No. 1 two columns (A and /), to 
exhibit, in a popular way, an approximate view of the loss of life 
averagely sustained by the inhabitants of the several wards and of 
the town at large. 

The peculiar circumstances of Nottingham, and the present 
state of the registers,* do not permit the formation of Local Life 
Tables upon which any reliance can be placed, otherwise it would 
have been possible to compare Life Tables suitable to each of the 
wards with the very excellent National Life Table recently pub- 
lished in the Fifth Report of the Registrar-General, and thence to 
have deduced the actual loss of life on deaths occurring at every 
age. Nevertheless, in the admitted absence of suflBcient data from | 
which to derive the true mean duration of the lives of a town ; 
population constantly affected by migrations from within and iVom j 
without, we may tentatively, yet favourably assume that the ratio ^ 
of the mean age at death to tne mean duration of life is the same ' 
in Nottingham as it appears to be on the average of England and 
Wales, namely, 1 to 1*4 nearly. The loss of life in Nottingham, ; 
by the operation of causes principally of a physical and undoubt- 
edly of a removable nature, woidd therefore, upon this favourable 
supposition, appear to average not less than 9 or 10 years to eadi 
individual, while in many of the districts more especially distin- 
guished by the inipres&ive presence of visible causes of dii>ea8eand 
mortality, the waste of existence (especially amongst the working- 
classes) attains an amount which cannot be contemplated without 
a sensation of pain and an earnest desire for the immediate appli- 
cation of some remedial measure. That the postponement of reme- 
dial measures, so far from being attended with economy, is an ac- 

* It seemi oxceedingly desirable that the local registrart should be directed to 
assign the locus of each death and birth to the Census Enumeration Diatrict In 
which it happened. If this were done, all the facts connected with the tanatory 
condition of any given district could \)« aaA^'aAXAiV^^ ^Xk^«l^2^5l^ft^ vul Va ita^s^ ^ 
health be iept constantly \mdex Te^iew, 
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.sion of'inimense pecuniary loss, in addition to a vast amount NotUaiham 
nal affliction, grief, and anxiety, will scarcely be doubted T.Hii^«y, 
one who has carefully studied the valuable eitpositions of "''• 
es of mortality afforded in Mr. Chadwick's Report on the 
f Condition of the Labouring Population of England. As 
lowever, be desirable to form some general conception of 
jnt of loss sustained in particidar cases, I shall proceed, 
h materials as I have been enabled to collect, to a calcula- 
the pecuniary losses incurred by the population of Not- 

from the excessive sickness and premature mortality pre* 
I that town, 
le introduction of effective sanatory improvements, the 

of life in Nottingham may probably be eventually pro- 
3 the extent indicated by column' (A), Table No. 1, and 
of labour consequent on the existing premature mortality 
refore be to that extent economieod; tnis labour, however 

can scarcely be valued at less than 8^. per week, or say 
year. But the same measures which extend life will also 
3 existing term of greater value ; for the period of sickness 
[iminished, and the physical and mental energies of the po- 

will be improved at least in proportion to the extension of 
se advantages cannot be estimated at less than 2^. per week 
5rm of existence now enjoyed beyond the period of full age. 
T, in the term to which life is capable of extension there 
saved all the existing cases of fatal illness, and all the ex- 
ipenses of attendance and funerals. A fatal illness will on 
)ge cost not less than 5{., and a common funeral can rarely 
•med for so little as 3/. Lastly, a great extent of widow- 
1 orphanage now results from premature deaths, and this 
I to entail a very heavy amount of friendly, charitable, and 
ory relief. It is stated that upwards of one-fourth of the 
re deaths, whether of male or female, imposes some bur- 
this kind either upon relatives or upon some other portion 
Dmmunity ; and it is believed that the average extent of 
forded (for these are cases of long continuance) is not 
I from 30/. to 40/. 
V we apply these data (hypothetical as to some extent 

admitted to be) to the several wards of Nottingham, we 
Ain the following results : — 

Name of Ward, Peenniary Lota to the Commaiilly 

by Premature Death. 

1. Park 

2. Sherwood £584,250 

3. Castle 1,628,325 

4. Exchange ...... 1,370,510 

5. St Mary's 1,928,740 

6. St. Ann i • 8,236,300 

7. Byron • 3,484,590 
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NpuiM^Mh These twelve millions of money will be lost every 41 

T. uii^ky. that is the extent of the mean duration of life in Eng 

'^ hence the pecuniary loss in Nottingham, occasioned by th 

of removable causes of sickness and mortality, may be 

to amount to, at least, 300,000/. per annum. 

Whether this estimate be or be not strictly accurate 
moment. I believe it is not an overstatement of the lo; 
sustained — I think it is the very reverse ; but at all e^ 
sufficient to afford all that it is intended to convey, i 

Sroximate idea of the immense loss yearly sustained in 
om by the continued neglect of sanatory regulations. 

Under the conviction mat a visible representation of 
rent effects of the different causes of mortality prevailing 
localities is in general more readily and more satisfacto 
hended than the expression of such effects through the i 
figures, I have been induced to prepare aseriesof diagr* 
I now submit for the purpose of exhibiting a comparati 
the results of the inquiries already instituted into the saii 
dition of each of the wards. 

The first eight of these diagrams represent, by the 
the ordinates to the curves, the aggregate number of 1 
whidi have occurred from birth to any given age am 
deaths averagely taken. The diagram No. 9 exiiibits 
facts for England and Wales ; and the diagram No. 1 1 
general and comparative view of the aggregate numbe 
which have occurred, up to every age, in each of the ot 
the deaths occurring in Byron Ward being assumed fc 
of comparison = 100. 

On comparing the diagram No. 1^ relating to Park ' 
the diagram No. 7, relating to Byron Ward, it will be s€ 
heavier pressure of the causes of mortality occasion in tht 
trict such an undue destruction of early life, that to 
deaths, however occurring, Byron Ward contributes f) 
more of children under five years of age than the Park 
the former sends 60 such children to an early grave, 
latter sends only 40. 

But beyond this, it will appear, on a second re fere 
Table No. 1 (Column/), that, in equal populations 
wards, there will occur 309 repetitions of the deatlis i 
in the diagram No. 7 to 195 repetitions of the deaths i 
in the diagram No. 1 : in other words, that the vcloci. 
in Byron Ward is f fj- times greater than in Park Ware 

The remarkable operation of this velocity of death i 
the diagram* No. 11, which exhibits, for equal popul 

* Though the lines of thii diagram run remarkably parallel, it rai 
be haatily inferred that the pressurei of the causes of mortality in the 
have, b relation to each other, nearly unifoitxv dvfi«i«wc«%. Qa th 
•hould. bo bomo ia mind thiit ai Vha Y«i^ti\ ^idJLtxAX^ vs^ ^-^l^x^^y^^ 
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^ tu^rfim it ft bt rtMdtrwil tktu-VpUf da«^*cr4f'3yr^t Ward., 
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^portions of deaths in other wards to 100 deaths occurring in Koittagi 
ron Ward : for instance, about 66 deaths of 10 years and under x. hIJUI 
1 happen in Byron Ward to 58 in St. Ann's Ward, 42 in Castle ^^ 
ard, and 30 in Park Ward ; 90 deaths will happen at 60 years 
\ under in Byron Ward lo 70 in Exchange Ward, and 62 in 
England ; 64 deaths will occur at 40 years and under in St. 
iry's Ward to 47 in Sherwood Ward; 86 deaths will occur in 
? town of Nottingham, at the age of 70 and under, to 62 in all 
igland and 96 in Dvron Ward. 

The law of mortality which ought to prevail at the middle 
d later periods of life is known to be subject to considerable 
iturbance by the operation of various moral and physical in- 
ences, more or less extraneous to, and in great degree in- 
pendent of, local and removeable agencies ; amongst the chief 
which may perhaps be mentioned unhealthy business occu^ 
tions and intemperate habits ; it has, also, been long known 
It, with increase of years, up to that period of life which has 
3n denominated the second cliildhood, the human constitution 
somes gradually more resistful, and, as it were, slowly hardened 
aiast the repeated attacks of those more acute disorders incident 
an inferior degree of sanatory civilization, -by which large por- 
ns of an infant population are continually overcome and rapidly 
ept away. From the operationjof these and other more extraneous 
luences of a disturbing character, an infant population is almost 
:i rely exempted; and on' this account, it is considered that an 
ant population constitutes as it were a delicate barometer, from 
lich we may derive more early and more certain indications of 
5 presence and comparative force of local causes of mortality 
d disease than can be obtained from the more general methods 
investigation usually pursued. I am even disposed to believe 
at there exist comparatively few instances in which causes en- 
ely independent of public control will be found to produce a 
ry appreciable influence on the lives of the infantile portion of 
e community previous to the termination of the fifth or sixth 
ar; and I would, therefore, propose to measure the sanatory 
ite of any given district by a comparison of the number of deaths 
children of stated ages {mt exceeding five years) which occur 
>m amongst a given number (say 100) of the children who have 
en born in the period corresponding to such stated ages in pre- 
•ence to the ordinary standards of comparison usually deno- 
inated " the rate of mortality '' and " the mean age at death.'* 
Tlie following table, constructed on the proposed principle, 
:hibits, for each of the wards and for the whole town, the 
imber of births which occurred in the five years terminating 
me 30, 1843, and the number of deaths which happened in the 

an titles but of propoitions, the apparent parallelism ii, in fact, conoboratiYe of 
.» otherwise well ascertained couvergency of the laXei ot inQi\^V\\>) «X. ^"^ \^NN«x 
ioda oflif^. 
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NottiagbiBi. same five years amongst the children under one year old, under 
r. ir^ii^y, two years old, under three years old, under four years old, and 
*^ under five years old respectively,* — See page 28. 

The numbers entered in the columns h, d,f, h, /, of the Table, 
and the proportions entered in the column n, relate to ehildreo 
born subsequent to the 30th June, 1837, and therefore afford strictlj 
accurate indications of the different rates of mortality prevailiog 
amongst childi*en in differently conditioned districts of the tows; 
but, in consequence of the incompleteness of the returns of tbe 
births and deaths in England and \y ales (the earlier returns not 
affording the requisite particulars, and the later returns not 
being as yet published), it has become necessary, for the purpose 
of comparing the sanatory state of these districts with the sanatoiy 
state of the kingdom at large, to include in the numbers entered 
m the column p, and in the proportions entered in tbe column r, 
the whole of the deaths at ages less than 5 years, registered during 
the given term, without discrimination of the period in which tke 
births of the dying occurred. The accuracy of the results ex- 
hibited in the columns r and s is however very inconsideraUjr 
influenced by this unavoidable departure, from the more enet 
method pursued in compiling the antecedent portion of the Tabk; 
indeed these results would not have been in any degree afiected 
by the uniform addition of deaths due to births of an earlier dale, 
than that at which the Table was intended to commence, but for 
the introduction of certain changes in the law of mortality, oe- 
casioned by extraordinary depressions in trade, and extraordinaij 
fluctuations in the social condition of the population of Nottingham 
consequent thereon. It may, however, be well to observe that by 
the adoption of another method of computation, not rigorously 
accurate, but of sufficient exactitude to detail any consideraUe 
amount of error, I obtain for columns r and i the following 

* The advaotag«i of the proposed tett appear to me to be chiefly theee— 

lit. That an inquiry into the amoiuit of the population may be dispensed witk 

2nd. That all investigation respectiog he progress of the population becofi o- 
necessary. 

3rd. That troublesome and sometimes uncertain calculations of the rate of mi- 
tality, and of the mean age of d^th, may be avoided. 

4th. That ordinary fluctuations by immigration and emigration bate €sma- 
ratively little influence on the accuracy oi these results, and are not to be tela 
into account. 

5th. That the consequences of trade and othci business occoimtions do not, at tb 
early ages proposed to be included in the calculations, materiaUy aflTect tiis tm- 
elusions. 

6t)i. That with very slight alterations in the form of the mortuary and nital 
.icgi»tMrs, and some trifling additional care ia makiog the entries, the propsssd 
measure of the sanatory condition of minor or speciallj nelected districts may at all 
times be readily, and, us it appeurs to me, accurately determined. 
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340 Effects of onercrowding in 

Atfufham. numbers^ which are on the whole strongly confirmatory of i 
ibwkfttox* results afforded by the Table : — 

Stq. r. i, Differenof. 

1. Park Ward 112 12 — 4 

2. Sherwood Ward 114 14 — 3 

3. CasHe Ward 132 32 + 1 

4. SLMary'gWard 132 32 + 1 

5. Exchange Ward 154 54 — 2 

6. St. Ann'g Wanl 161 61 + 1 

7 Byrou Ward 171 71 + 1 

It cannot escape observation that this Table^ constructed v 
data totally different from Table No. 1, very completely e 
blishes the general accuracy of that Table, and confers gi 
confidence in the results there exhibited. The only material 
ference consists in the change of the sequence of Exchange 
St. Mary*s Wards, and upon this difference I should have \ 
prepared, from a minute and accurate knowledge of the 
localities, to pronounce in favour of Table No. 3 ; the discrepa 
is however easily accounted for, as in St. Mary's Ward 
annual births amount to no less than 4 per cent, of the pc 
lation, while in Exchange Ward the births do not exceed 3*1 
cent, of the population. The extraordinary rate of birth in 
Mary's Ward is necessarily attended with a greater abso 
amount of infant casualty than occurs (in an equal populati 
in Exchange Ward; and hence the mean age at death in 
Mary's Ward is reduced considerably lower than it would 
if the rate of birth were in that ward the same as the 
which obtains in Exchange Ward. 

The general inferences to be drawn from the Table No. 3 
of this important kind, — that the causes of mortality are 52 
cent* more powerful in Byron Ward than in Park Ward, 43 
cent, more powerful in St. Anns Ward than in Park Wi 
and 37 per cent, more powerful in Exchange Ward than 
Park Ward; results which are all strikingly coufirmatorj 
previous determinations : that they are, also, 70 per cent, nr 
powerful in Byron Ward than in England and Wales ; and tl 
in the whole town, they exceed the mean force of similar cai 
in England and Wales by 52 per cent. 

That these destructive causes are by no means difficult of 
tection, will, I imagine, very distinctly appear on reference to 
nine accompanying plans of some portions of the town inhabi 
by the working-classes^ and especially on a comparison of tt 
partial plans with the general plan of the Enumeration Distri 
annexed to the Table of Vital Statistics.* 

* The neighbourhoods of Meadow.)>IatS| Fyne-vtreet, MilUtone-lane, Ct 
gate, and Narrow-marsh, parts of which were inspected by J. R. Martin, 1 
one of the Sanatory Commi«sioners, would ha?e furnished numerous example 
a lower character of dwellings than most of those which ha?e been selected foi 
illustration of this communication. 
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iBUUB Refbrencb io (he Hotiiet shown upon the annexed Pliinf of Portions of Wottfagh— . 
the Town of NoTTiifGHAM, inhabited by the Working Clasiei.* t. H«triule« 







2 2 

S 6 

3 9 
3 6 

Z 7 

2 Jl 



3 a 
3 i 
3 € 
Z d 

S € 



a 4 
4 A 
4 (* 
4 d 
4m 
4/ 



2 A 

3 A 

4 A 

5 A 



CLASS K— BouiiM OF One Room ok k^ch Fi.o«r. 

Living room, aud oue bed room. 

Dttto ditto, and cellar. 

BittD ditto, and garret 

Ditto dittg, cellar and garret. 

Su»-piTJiiOH %—lfoMMtM o/ tkte* c/flw Mifttkt vt ktigku 

Livinic roam^ one b«d room, and woiluho|^. 

Ditto ditto ditto, and cellar, 

Diito ditto ditto, and garrets 

Ditto ditto dittoj cellar and garret. 

Ditto, and two bed roomt. 

Ditto diltOt and cellar. 

Ditto ditto, and g^arret. 

Ditto ditto, CfilUr nud garret. 

SiTB-i^TYiirOK 3* — nausea f/ fovr ctmr tforirt in h^i^i. 

LiTln^ room, two bed raomi, aud worluhup. 

Ditto ditto ditto, and cellar. 

Ditto ditto ditto> and ({arret. 

Ditto ditto ditto^ cellar and garret. 

Ditto, and three bed room a. 

Ditto diltoj and celtar. 

Ditto dttroj and garret. 

Ditt^ dittOi erlJar and garret. 

Any of the nbo^n lioiiwi which poueiis a lean-to icuI1«{|y 
or kitchen, are distinguiihcd by the additiunal Itrtten S or K« 

CLASS 2,^ — HOEJiii or uork tum« Qnv Rugii on aACU 
Floor, 
3 itoricA high,^ 

4 ***'dSo*''^*^ r'^^ ""' "'^^^^^ »*"**■ °^ *^****"- 

5 ditto i 

Xheae hotiiet ore not made Ihe kobject of minute im^uSry. 



The portion of ihe plan included within the limits of the enu- 
jration district A 9 comprises an area of only 8280 yards, 
d yet contains not fewer than 195 houses and 787 inhabitants; 
is aflbrding a proportion of 460 persons to an acre fbeing more 
m double the proportion of the densest ward in Leeds), and of 
ly 10^ square yards to each individual. Piggeries, stables, 
vies, and dwellinff-houses are congregated and connected in 
Kwded and unventilated courts without the least regard to 
latory principles ; every endeavour, indeed, seems to have been 
tde to encourage the approach of disease and to tetAxd vl^ 



* Tt0 CommMoimn Jura ttlteted thive oC Um pViiiB te vB^Kkm^Mva. 
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Extreme Demity of Papulation. 
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departure. Some of the courts are below the level of the adjacent 
streets, and as these are of course more damp and much more in- 
salubrious than others of the same neighbourhood, it is to be 
regretted that the forms of the mortuary register are not sufficiently 
exact to enable the deaths which occur in these places to be made 
the subject of special investigation. It is worthy of remark, that 
notwithstanding this district is situated immediately adjacent to 
the commonable lands^ and occupies a site on the sandstone rock 
at an elevation of about 60 feet above the river Trent, the coun- 
teracting influence of the local causes of mortality is sufficiently 
powerful to reduce the age at death to an average of little more 
than 13 years. 

The plan of the enumeration districts B 9 and BIO, which 
adjoin each other, affords examples of houses erected back to back, 
and arranged in parallel rankg, with openings at each end of the 
streets. The privies, which are too frequently disgustingly fihhy, 
are in general placed in clusters beneath inhabited dwellings^ and 
constantly send forth most noisome exhalations, which, together 
with deficiency of drainage, and an imperfect landlord's supply 
of water, contributes to the production of excessive sickness and 
extreme mortality. B 10, the denser of the two districts, contains 
very nearly 500 inhabitants per acre, and affords only 9^ yards of 
surface to each individual. These districts are of modern origin, 
having been erected subsequent to 1820. They were originally 
ill built, and already exhibit very manifest symptoms of dilapida- 
tion and decay. 

The plan containing the section of houses is submitted in ex- 
planation of the intemsd structure and arrangement of the dwellings 
of the working classes. The whole is drawn to scale, and presents 
a rather favourable specimen of the accommodation afforded by 
houses of this class. The situation of the staircase, under which 
are the pantry and coal-place, the height and area of the rooms, 
the back-to-back arrangement, the tunnel passage, and the exposed 
privies, are all correctly shown ; the width of the court and the 
regularity of the adjacent streets very considerably exceed the 
general average of the courts in other parts of the town. 

The excessively crowded state of these districts, and indeed of 
the town generaUy, is very plainly attributable to the tQJurious 
operation of the right of common, which, by imposing a nartow 
limit to the quantity of land available for building purpoaes, has 
afforded a direct inducement for the detention of such land from 
the market till it should become an article of absolute neces$ity> 
and as such attain a necessity value. Land in Nottingham ha^ 
therefore, always hitlierto been reluctantly and cautiously doled 
out by the very few proprietors by whom it was held (and by none 
more cautiously than by the municipal corporation) in c2ii9inM(u;( 
loi^^ at exorbiUut prVcQ^» ^j^m\\xVQV^\siaXX^\i>u^ >J$:)siefiL^4s»fe. 
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lent and welfare of the community at large. But it is so very Nottiaii 
bvious that this monstrous evil might have been averted by the - jj^ 
mely enclosure of the commonable lands which not only surround • Bwi, 
ut abut upon and indent themselves mtothe town, that it becomes 
eedful to explain by the operation of what causes this desirable 
vent has been, and still is, indefinitely postponed. 

The freemen, a numerous body of parliamentary voters, are in 
ossession of the right of common on the Lammas lands, and, as 
I too usual with commoners of all descriptions, entertain strong 
irejudices against the progress of improvement by means of en- 
losure. Now the corporation being, unhappily for the prosperity 
nd the morality of the town, essentially a political body, cannot 
lispense with the political services of the small majority of the 
reemen, by whom the balance of political power is confessedly 
eld. To oblige, and at the same time to retain an influence over 
fiis portion of the freemen, the corporation always opposes the 
ind-owners in any attempt to enclose and improve their property 
y discharging it of an injurious and almost worthless rignt of 
Dmmon, although it is manifestly for the interest of the town at 
irge that this should be effected, whatever may be the terms pro- 
osed, even to the gimng to the freemen, in fee simple, a greater 
roportion of the improved land than they now possess of the herbage 
rowing on the unimproved land. Moreover the corporation pos- 
esses two considerable estates, numerous small portions of which 
ie dispersed in the common fields amongst the possessions of other 
►roprietors.* One of these estates, called the Chamber Estate, is 
leld absolutely for the use and benefit of the town at large ; the 
ither, called the Bridge Estate, was granted by King Edward "VI., 
md is held in trust " for the sustentation of the Trent Bridge.** 
3ut instead of appropriating the proceeds of these estates in fur- 
herimce of the original purposes, the corporation has from time to 
inie more or less diverted them from those purposes, and applied 
hem to the special advantage of the freemen. Strips of these 
3ublic estates are now, therefore, from time to time allotted to 
Jderly freemen and their widows, by whom they are held, and en- 
oyed during the pleasure of the corporation, in consideration of the 
payment of a merely nominal annual rent. In addition, the cor- 
poration, which as lord of the manor, claims to have vested in it, on 
behalf of the town, the soil of the Forest and Mapperley Plain, 
both commonable at all periods of the year, by at least all the 
rated inhabitants of the borough, permits many of the freemen, who 
of course have as such no title whatever to the common right of 
these lands, to establish themselves in the possession of the pro- 
perty by making forcible entries ; cutting down trees, gates, and 
fences ; despoiling gardens ; breaking open and destroying build- 
ings ; driving, impounding, and damaging the cattle of the lawful 
commoners, and by exercising other acts of resistless violence^ 

* S«eplanof theoommonaYAftXvid*; 
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NotiiMbaau upoD which the corporation^ who might and ought at all tiraeiii 
T. Hitler, interpose its authority to protect the rights and interests oftb 
*^- . public^ looks with at least an apparent indifference. 

By these concessions, and by these appropriations of valoaUt 
pubUc property to and amongst the freemen, the corporation m 
quires with that body a very considerable amount of party iiK 
flueuce, and is therefore^ as a political body, naturally indispondli 
concur in a measure of enclosure by which it would very proba% 
become deprived of a certain portion of the political power it nam 



Other feelings of a more private nature may have also opersttl 
with the corporation^ as it is known that several influential mai< 
bers of the town council are extensive owners of the small homci 
inhabited by the working classes in the worst conditioned distridi^ 
and have repeatedly avowed their hostility to the principle of en- 
closure, under what I believe to be the very erroneous impreiwii 
that this description of property would sustain permanent injnrr 
by the erection of better, more healthy, and more oomforteUi 
dwellings on the enclosed lands. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of tbi 
Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, after pointing OMt 
in their Report the disadvantages resulting from the continuanot 
of the right, and after remarking, '' it seems impossible to doubt 
that an extension of the limits of the town would be highly beno- 
ficial to its trade and prosperity," conclude by observing, "it 
seems that a plan whicn should proceed upon the principk of 
converting the limited right of the burgesses [freemen] over the 
whole, into one extending over a part, but throughout th^ wbob 
year, preserving at the same time a sufficient space for the ro- 
creation of the inhabitants, and leaving the remainder free for tfaa 
purpose of buildings and enlarging the town, would be emineifAf 
beneficial^ and ought to be satisfactory to all parties. 

Subsequent, however, to the inquiry upon whidi the Commis- 
sioners* Report was founded, a Bill was introduced into Parliament 
containing provisions consistent with the foregoing opinion, yet this 
Bill the corporation, employing the public money for the purpose, 
strenuously and successfully opposed. 

Believing myself in the imperative and increasing necessity for 
an enclosure of the commonable lands of Nottingham, and of other 
similarlv situated borough towns, I have thought it needftd to 
solicit the attention of the Commissioners to the subject, and to 
submit that no sanatory measure can be deemed complete or efieo- 
tual which does not include amongst its provisions the appoiutmot 
of an independent Board or Commission, with full power and autho- 
rity to effect the enclosure of Lammas and other commonable lands 
in the immediate vicinity of large towns and populous districts for 
the general advantage of the public, and on equitable terms to ail 
the parties lawfully interested xYiex^m, 
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48. The sanatory state of the worst parts of the town cannot as Mouiajiki 
ret be giren with any degree of certainty. A defect in the system t. uawiui 
>f registration to which I have already alluded (see note to the ^* 
iBTaith query) precludes the immediate possibility of determining 
hemortality of particular districts; neither would the best kept 
^ster disclose the tohob of the facts ; for it would be impos* 

able to determine the effect of the worst districts unless we were 
ible to compel the inhabitants to spend their entire lives in those 
leigfabourhoods ; many persons it is true do sicken and die on the 
spot directly chargeable with the causes of mortality^ but others 
remove from place to place, and at length expire in districts to 
irhich such causes are not fairly attributable. 

49. The average duration of illness I cannot obtain inasatisfac- 
ory mamier ; it is stated to amount to about 18 days per annum. 

50. The general structure of the houses in Nottingham occupied 
}y the poorer classes is unusually defective. The houses are^ as 
iready mentioned^ chiefly erected side to side and back to back ; 
me apartment on plan, and three in elevation ; staircases narrow, 
ark, and unventilated, having pantries and coal places (frequently 
1 one) beneath the timbers of the stairs. The area of the living 
oom is generally about 120 feet» and its height about eight feet ; 
he cubic contents, afler deduction of space occupied by the chim- 
ley-breast, is therefore about 900 feet. In this apartment five per- 
ons on an average take their meals, and, durin? the time they may 
« at home together, dwell, thus affording only 180 cubic feet of 
pace to each individual. The area of the next higher apart- 
aent, when the building admits of the staircase beine; constructed 
rithout any *' return," is of course about the same, but the cubic 
iontents are somewhat less in consequence of the apartment being 
»f inferior height. The difference of height is about six inches. 
/ery commonly the staircase cannot be made to reach the upper 
tory in one " flight," a passage has therefore to be taken off the 
»ne pair story, by which one of its dimensions is reduced by a 
pace equal in width to the staircase and the separating partition. 
This reduction usually amounts to about on'e-jfourth of the whole 
irea and cubic contents of the apartment commonly occupied as 
he bed-room of the heads of the family, and of at least a portion 
if their children. 

The upper apartment is somewhat differently constructed, ac- 
cording as it is intended to be applied for the purposes of a 
vorkshop or of a sleeping-room. When the building is erected 
i^ith a view to its occupation as a dwelling-house only, this apart- 
nent will be generally found to have the greatest area of any in 
he house, inasmuch as the partition of the '' stair-head " does not 
ilways occupy the whole of one end or side ; this room is, however, 
till lower than the last described, frequently ceiled part way up 
he " spars " of the roof» often without a fire-place, and sometimes 
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separated from the staircase only by an open railing. Grot 
Hiwkitoy* numbers of houses have no sub-story ; the living-room floor k 
*'**•' nearly invariably made of bricks of an exceedingly absorbent 
nature^ which are laid on earth raised only a very few inches abovti 
the level of the adjacent street or court; the upper rooms hate 
floors of about two inches in thickness cast of a mixture of coam 
plaster of Paris and ashes^ on a stratum of reeds laid on the floor 
joists. These floors are exceeding absorbent of moisture, very ooM 
to the feet, and, if much used or badly executed, are very apt to 
degrade on the surface into an exceedingly fine and dusty pow- 
der, leaving unsightly cavities and considerable irregularities. 
The front wall of the houses, in which wall the windows are 

f>laced, is nine inches thick (in some few cases of two-storied 
louses it is only four inches and a half thick), and all the other 
walls are four inches and a half thick, except the division wall 
of the pantry, wliich is either of lath and plaster, or of studs filled 
in with brick on edge. No measures are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of preventing the effects of absorption and capillary attraction, 
consequently many of the dwellings of the poorer classes are 
some distance from the floor, and, particularly m the front walla, 
damp and uncleardy. Hence, as a consequence of the usual ac- 
commodation of feelings and habits to external circumstaoGei, 
result a carelessness or neglect of domestic cleanliness and com- 
fort, and a strong tendency to a lower position in the scale d 
civilization, which all the good influences within the reach of the 
occupants can scarcely successfully combat. 

Slates and pantiles are extensively used as coverings for the 
roofs ; plain tiles^ formerly employed to a great extent, are nov 
entirely dispensed with, principally on account of the stronger tim- 
bers and higher pitch which this covering necessitates. Hm 
Welsh slates are now had so cheap and light that they are gra* 
dually superseding the use of tiles of every description. Never- 
theless the roofs fcH'med of these slates are rarely well constructed, 
and hence, after a few years, the weather in many places pene- 
trates the building, and the upper rooms become damp, disagree- 
able, and cold. 

With respect to windows, a decided improvement has for some 
time past taken place ; in houses fronting the streets, " vertical 
sliding sashes** are now usually employed, and in courts '^York- 
shire sashes ** have entirely superseded the use of the ancieiit 
" lead-light." 

• llie houses are weakly founded, and very slightly timber^ ; 
mostly built without bond-timber, or even trimmer arclies to the 
fire-places. Very frequently a batten (6J x 2i) or a half deal 
(5ix 3) is laid across the middles of the rooms as a beam* and 
upon tUs joists 3^ x 2]^, and even less, are laid at distances apart, 
varying from 18 to 20, or 22 inches* The plaster floors supported 
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upon these timbers therefore frequently break, leaving large k«* 
chasms, and become additionally unsightly and inconvenient. t,h 

The roofs are, as might be expected, very slight, the spars 
being frequently as small as '* five out of deal,'* laid upon a 
"batten'* purlin of about 11 feet bearing, for a roof of 12 to 15 
feet semi-span, forming the covering of two back-to-back houses. 
The laths used for supporting the slates are about one inch wide 
by five-eighths of an mch thick, and the slates have the smallest 
'* lap** consistent with the present attainment of the builder's 
object. 

A considerable number of houses exist of four stories in height ; 
in these the upper room is almost invariably constructed for and 
used as a workshop in which lace or stockings are manufactured. 
In this case the workpeople employed, mostly consisting in part of 
adult males not belonging to the family, pass and repass on the 
common stair by which the bed-rooms of the family are ap- 
proached, and upon which their doors open. 

Some houses are only two stories in height, and some of the 
two, three, and four-story houses have garrets in the roof, occa- 
sionally used to receive the lumber of the workshops, and not 
unfrequently occupie<l as bed-rooms ; they are of a very miserable 
character, and are generally attained by a ladder placed in the next 
lower apartment. Other houses have brick cellars, and these are, 
in some instances, provided with fire-places, to enable them to be 
used as washing-rooms or as low kitchenf^. In some cases, the 
^' under-ground'* apartment is let off as a separate cellar- dwelling, 
the usual approach to which is by an alley of a few feet in widths 
forming a sort of narrow area, extending along the front of the 
houses under which these dwellings are situated. 

Of private yards, private privies, and under-ground drains, 
matters unquestionably of the last importance to the health and 
comfort of all classes of the community, and of the not less needful 
provision for the decent separation of the sexes, these dwellings 
are, witli few exceptions, entirely destitute ; and it may be added 
that those streets and courts which, from the peculiarities of their 
arrangement and the habits of the occupants, require the greatest 
care and regard in respect of public drainage and cleansing, really 
receive from the existing public authorities the smallest amount 
of sanatory attention. Any consideration of the condition of the 
courts and alleys is, indeed, almost precluded by the pi*esent de- 
fective state of the general law, and the absence of any local Act 
to supply its deficiencies ; but with respect to the very numerous 
streets arranged in parallel ranks, each in general the property of 
several freeholders, and all duly assessed to the repair of the 
liighways, the case is extremely difllerent, though the fact of 
neglect remains substantially unaltered since such streets contiBue 
to be deemed by the Board of Highways uufit for acce^nce as 
public property, on the insufficient gtouivd \!c«A.x!tv^ ^xoYC«fcw^ ^ 
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Miagiwm. the houses therein have not at their own expense already executed. 

iu^tk7, the primary forming, pavings and sewage ; and this omission ^li 
*■<• face of the obvious, the appalling, and the costly frequency wilb* 
which the names of such streets appear on the records of the 
Union, the hospitals, the dispensary, and the mortuary registen) 
is deemed of sufficient weight to warrant a refusal of acceptance, 
notwithstanding the inhabitants of the majority of such streets have' 
been rated to, and have actually paid, assessments for the repair 
of the highways (during periods of 30, 40, and even 50 years) ta 
an amount probably exceeding the sum requisite to place aid 
maintain them in the condition best adapted to secure the healA 
of the residents and the convenience of the public. For thii 
hardship and its serious consequences a legislative remedy seemi 
to be imperatively necessary. 

51. It is impossible to afford a satisfactoiy average of the num- 
ber of families inhabiting a house, and of persons living in one 
room. In many houses, even of small size, two or three families 
dwell, and of late it is certain this unhealthy and demoraliz- 
ing practice has been and still is carried to a great extent. In 
June, 1841, when the census was taken, 678 houses were found to 
be uninhabited ; but in August last an official return to the Board 
of Guardians shows that at that time 1359 houses were untenanted. 
As there is no ground for assuming that the population is reduced, 
it is reasonable to infer that 600 or 700 families must have beeo 
recently added to the previous number of lodgers with others. 
Rooms of 11 feet square often contain families of four, five, or six 
individuals, consisting not unfrequently of nearly related adults of 
different sexes who live and sleep promiscuously. 

52. In some instances, especially when in the vicinity of or over 
privies, the air of the habitations is excessively foul ; in many 
cases it is unpleasant from a disregard of internal cleanliness, and 
is perhaps stul more frequently so from the crowded state of the 
courts, and the impossibility of obtaining an adequate amount of 
ventilation therein. 

No arrangements are introduced specially for the ventilation of 
apartments. 

53. Many of the habitations are certainly not comfortably 
warmed. Fuel is cheap, but the means of purchasing it in adeqtuUe 
quantities are not at the command of more than two-thirds of the 
working population. The fire-places are usually fitted up with an 
iron range, an oven, and a boiler, or at least a range and an oven. 
Coal of the adjacent field is always used for fuel; and the variety 
denominated hard coal is generally preferred by the working- 
classes on account of its greater durabiUty. 

54. Gas-lisht is invariably used in shops (except of the smallest 
description), but is as yet little employed in dwelling-houses. An 
escape for the foul air produced by coTab^isAiow. v& v«r^ t«x«U( 

provided. 
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55. Some of the lodging-houses are in a very filthy and Noitfa«iMi 
lerfected state. There are not, to my knowledge, any public re- r.fu^fh 
^lations of special application to places of this character, although 
mch regulations are undoubtedly requisite. 

56. This question cannot be satisfactorily answered. It is 
manifest from the brevity of life in Nottingnam, and the great 
lumber of cases treated at the public charities, that the loss must 
lecessarily be very considerable. 

57. The data for the reply to this query cannot be obtained. 
The extent of relief may be stated in general terms to be exceed- 
ingly gieat. I have ascertained that the names of certain streets 
twwn to produce great sickness and mortality , appear in the relief 
»ooks with remarkable frequency. 

58. Very nearly the whole of the medical and surgical advice 
equired by the poorer classes is given gratuitously. The Union 
urgcons treat upwards of 6000 cases per annum (including hos- 
>ital cases). The Dispensary treats about 3200 cases per annum, 
.nd the General Hospital about 2600, of which it is supposed 
.000, at least, are cases from the town. The total number of 
:a.ses, therefore, exceeds 10,000 per annum. 

The exijense may be estimated thus — 

£. 

6000 Union cases, at about 1«. 8J. 500 

3202 Dispensary' cases (Report 1843) G42 

367 In-patients at General Hospital, at 2/. 18f.'7}<;. . 1076 

700 Ont-patieats at General Hospital, at 'Is. 4}«f. . . 84 

£2302 
3ut as this amount does not include the expenses of the Union 
Hospital and of various minor charities, it may be inferred that 
he annual cost of gratuitous medical and surgical aid is not less 
ban 25002. 

59. See last reply. Copies of the rules and regulations for the 
government of the General Hospital and Dispensary I have the 
lonour to transmit herewith. 

60. None of the public buildings within the town are ven- 
ilated in an efficient manner. The foul air is allowed to re- 
main, or find its way through windows, or at best, apertures in 
the ceiling, as it may. The plan of establishing a powerful venti-. 
lation during the summer months, in the manner practised by Dr. 
Reid, has not yet been introduced. 

61. There is a great extent of commonable lands so disposed as 
io abut upon and hem in the town on three-fourths of its cir- 
i^umference.* These lands comprehend in the whole 1070 acres^ 
ind conibprise — 

* The remaining one-fourlh is bounded by the estates of the Duke of Newcastle 
ind Earl Nfanvers : the former is appropriated, as respects buildings, solely to the 
residences of gentlemen, professional men, and manufacturers, to whom it ii let 
Dut upon lease, subject to annual ground-rents of (»d. «Ji^ \t. ^^^x ws^vt^ 't^s^.^ 
ccordiDg to circumetancea ; and the latter, of wbich oiA'y tSatcft ot iwvt Witr^ «^ 
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iiogluim. North qf th€ Toum. A 

Ist »* The Sand Field,*** commonable from the 12th day of Auguit 

iwkd^y, ^Old Lammas), to the 12th day of Notember (Old Martin- 

"*• mat) . . . . • 191 19 

2nd. ** The Clay Field,"t also commonable from the I2th day of 

August to the 12th day of NoTember 408 30 

South (/th4 Twwn, 

A. I. P. 

3rd. ** The Meadows," commonable from the 6th day of July (Old 
Midsummer), to the 12th day of August (Old Lammas), 
and from the 3rd day of October (second ^r day), to the 
14th day of February (Old Candlemas) 241 3 32 

4th. " The Kast Croft," commonable from the 19th day of Septem- 
ber to the 22nd day of Norember, on payment of a small 
agistment ••.••••••••••• 47 2 7 

888 3 8 

These 888 acres, in the midst of which the town is, as it were^ 
encaged, dive private property. The commoners have no right 
whatever over them, except during the limited intervals aboie 
montioned. The commoners of the Sand and Clay Field are H 
the present time the freemen, and owners of ancient toftsteids; 
though there is no doubt that at an early, and indeed till a com- 
paratively recent period, the right was enjoyed by all the inha- 
bitant householders paying scot and bearing lot. The commoners 
of the Meadows and East Croft are exclusively freemen. 

Atto North of the Town, 

5th. The Nottingham Forest • • . . 
6th. The Mapperly Common • . • • 

181 3 8 
These portions are ancient forest lands, the soil whereof rests ill 
the Municipal Corporation as lord of the manor. They are com- 
monable during the entire year by, at least, all such inliabitant 
householders as contribute to the burdens of the town. 

now in the market, is on absolute sale, subject only to certain restrictions nd 
conditions, having for their object chiefly the external street-appearance of tke 
buildings (see conditions of sale appended) ; for some of this land adjoiniog Ae 
canal 20«. per yard has been paid, and for other portions in a back situation Ik 
per yard has been demanded. The Duke of Newcastle's estate, situated on tks 
' west of the town, is beyond the limits of the borough, and constitutes the mif- 
nlficent extra-parochial park within the ancient liberties of the castle eafied 
*' Nottingham Park." Earl Manyers* estate is situated on the east of the toiA, 
also beyond the limits of the borough, and lies within the parish of Sneinton« T1» 
houses upon the Duke of Newcastle's property are respectable, good, and healtbf . 
The houses on the sold portions of the estate of Earl ManTers are in nearly ereii 
respect as bad as the houses of the working classes in Nottingham, to whira tiwy 
immediately adjoin, and which the builders, influenced by a natural desire to 
obtain the greatest amount of income in return for the yery considerable inreitmeBt 
of capital (in even a small plot of ground), haye adopted for the model of thiir 
ttnictures. 

* So called horn the new red sandstone rock appeirtng immediftlely uiider At 
tnriace. 

f 8e denominated from a iYaxl axv^otttcnaX itu^Xosfk o\ vaA^Xs^i^ ^«0fc^ ^flA^ 
mediatf ly overlying the aandstone. 
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•rate plan of the borough of Nottingham is appended, Wo*tf»i^ 
lot only indicate with accuracy the manner in which ''•"^Jjl* 
lable and other restricted lands circumscribe and limit 
Tient and improvement of the town, but will also describe 
particularity the manner in which the commonable 
ibdivided into minute, and for the most part unfenced, 
fi-agments, of next to no use either to tlie actual owners, 
nen, or to the inhabitants at large. The references 
ng the plan will also show the areas of each distinct 
I the names of the respective proprietors. The following 
lay, however, be useful : — 

A. R. r. 

ents of private property, subject at intervals to 

! right of common. . . • • 888 3 8 

ber of distinct parcels, 575 

Figc area of one parcel • . • 12 7 

ber or district owners, excluding the corporation, 135 
ago quantity of land possessed by each owner, 

:Iuding the corporation 2 3 22 

itity of dispersed lands held by the corporation, tIz. — 

A. R. P. 

Chamber Estate .... 107 2 32 

Bridge EsUte 69 2 29 

. 177 1 21 

I not aware of the existence of any powers under local 
ora'nf/ regulations upon any of the above subjects. The 
IJorpoi-ations Regulation Act confers a power upon town 
make bye-laws '* for the good rule and government of 
1, and for prevention and suppression of all such nui- 
10 not already punishable in a summary manner, by 
y^ Act in force throughout such borough, and to appoint 
-laws such fines as they shall deem necessary ; provided 
e so to be appointed shall exceed the sum of five 
md reserves to Her Majesty the power of disallowing 

within 40 days after a copy thereof shall have been sent 
!tary of State. 
; observed that although the power of making bye-laws 

upon the town councils, no party is charged with their 
t. Hoiice the principal nuisances remain, as before, 

only on the information of individuals, who have, of 
3 incliiuitlon to take upon themselves the invidious office 
nou informer. 
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